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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TOS 70% the Speculations, con- 

tained in ihe following Work, 
are not the Author's own, but the 
Speculations of ancient and reſpect- 


able Philoſophers. His emplay 


has been no more, than 70 exhibit 
what they zaught, which he ha 20 en- 


dec md 7 os 22 er 75 e bef 771 
ner he was able. The e „ 


ol: / Da@ri ines may. offerd perhaps 


amuſement, if 1. be true {as He has 


obſerved 777 anatber place , Bat, 


what from it's Antiquity 1 is but lit 
tle know 7n, has from that very Cir- 
cumſtance the recommendation of 


Novelty. 


See the Preface to Hermes, 


Aa: If 


111 


avoid either the one or the other, 


without impairing an Arrange- 


for Ages. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tf he eh af a e from ” 
his Readers, the favour Bold be 4 
this——that, they would not reject 5 


bis Worb upon a curſory inſpec- 32 
: tion, ſhould 17 appear in ſome parts 4 
7⁰⁰ abſtruſe, and perhaps in others 


too obvious. He could not Wel!!! 


ment, which had been eftabliſhea . 
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c H AP 1 E 1. 


IntroduZtion—Scope, or end of He Inquiry 
Begins from the ARRANGEMENT of 
#} mple, or /6 ngle Terms Character of 
theſe Ti erms—Nature and Multit ude of | 


the Objetts, which they 7 epreſent. 


d HILOSOPHY, taking its name 


ing for its End the Inveſtigati on 


ef Truth, has an equal regard both to 
Practice and Speculation, in as much as 
Truth of every kind is f milar and conge= 


8 nial. | 


| E Ch. I. 
from the Love of Wiſdom, and hav- 


2 


Sn. 
the 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


14%. Hence we find that ſome of the 
moſt illuſtrious AfGors upon the great 


Theatre of the World have been engaged 
at times in P. iloſophical Speculation. 
Pericles, who gove: ned Athens, was the 
Diſciple of Anaxagoras; Epaminondas 
ſpent his youth in the Pythagorean School; 
Alexander the Great had Ariſtotle for his 
Preceptor; and Scipio made Polybius his 
Companion and Friend. Why need I. 

mention Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus? 
The Orations, the Epiſtles, and the Phi- 
loſophical Works of the firſt, ſhew him 
ſufficiently converſant both in Action and 

Z © ontemplation. 80 eager was Cato for 
Knowledge, even when {urrounded with 
| Buſineſs, that he uſed to read Philoſophy 
in the Senate h uſe, while the Senate 

was aſſembling: and as for the Patriot 


Brutus, though his life was a continual 


Scene of the moſt important Action, he 


found time not only to ſtudy, but to 


compoſe a Treat! # upon Virtue. 


WIEN 


- "1 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


was obliged to take the field. Vet dur- 


ing none of theſe periods did he forſake 
Philojopiy, but ſtill perſiſted in Medita- 


tion To and 1 in committing his thoughts to 


* 


* See 47 Boie. 4. Kb. „ . Sud . and he Notes 
of my late worthy Friend, the learned Editor, Upton. 


See alſo Mrs. Carrzer's excellent Tranſlation, | 


+ See the Original, particularly in Gataler's Edi- 


tion. See alſo the learned and accurate Tr anſlation of 85 


Meric Caſauben. 


%»;˙ẽͤd 


3 

Wren theſe were gone, and the worſt Ch. I. 

of times ſucceeded, Tliraſea Pætus, and 

Hetvidins Priſcus were at the ſame period 

both Senators, and Philoſophers ; and 
appear to have ſupported the ſevereſt 
trials of Tyrannic Oppreſſion ” the 

| manly ſyſtem of the Stoic Moral W. The 

beſt Emperor, whom the R Romans, or per- 

haps any Nation, ever knew, Marcus An- 
tonmmus, was involved during his whole 

life in buſineſs of the laſt conſequence; 

ſometimes Conſpiracies forming, Which 

he was obliged to diſſipate; formidable 

Wars ariſing at other times, When he 
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writing, during moments gained by 


ſtealth from the hurry of courts and 


campaigns. 


Tr we defcend to later ages, and ſearch 
our own Country, we ſhall find Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Milton, Algernon Sidney, Sir William 
Temple, and many others, to have been 
all of them eminent in public Life, and 
yet at the ſame time conſpicuous for their 
Speculations and Literature. If we look 
abroad, examples of like character will 
occur in other Countries. Grotius, the 
. Poets the Critic, the Philoſopher, and | 
the Divine, was employed by the court 
of Sweden as Ambaſſador to France: and 
De Mitt, that acute but unfortunate 
Stateſman, that Pattern of parcimony 


and political accompliſhments, was an 


able mathematician, wrote upon the Ele- 
ments of Curves, and applied his Alge 
bra with accuracy to the Trade and Com- 
merce of his Country. 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


ANp ſo much in DEFENCE OF Prito- 


5 
Ch. I 


SOPHY againſt thoſe, who may poſſibly 7 
undervalue her, becauſe they have /uc- 
ceeded without her; thoſe I mean (and it 
muſt be confeſt they are many) who, 
having ſpent their whole lives in what 


Milton calls the buſy hum of Men, have 


acquired to themſelves Habits of amaz- 3 


ing efficacy, unalſiſted by the helps of 


Science and Erudition. To ſuch the retired 
Student may appear an aukward Being, : 
becauſe they want a juſt ſtandard to mea 
ſure his merit. But let them recur to 
the bright examples before alledged ; let 
them remember that theſe were eminent : 
in their own way; were men of action 5 
and buſineſs; men of the world; ; and 
yet did they not diſdain to cultivate Phi- 
loſophy, nay, were many of them perhaps 
indebted to her for the ſplendor of their 
* active Character. 


Fate reaſoning had a farther end. It 8 
juſtifies me in the addreſs of theſe Philo- | 


By luca. 
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Ch: I. fophical Arrangements, as your Lordſhip 
—— has been diſtinguiſhed 1 in either character, 
1 mean in your public one, as well as in 
your private. Thoſe, who know the Hiſ- 
tory of our ſoreigu tranſactions, know the 
reputation that you acquired both in Po- 
land and in Germany * : and thoſe, wha 
are honoured with your zearer frie ndſhip, 5 
know that you can ſpeculate as well as 
| oft, and can employ your pen both with 
Elegance and Inſtruction. 


Ir may not perhaps be unentertaining 


to your Lordſhip to ſee, in what manner 
the Precepror of Alexander the Great ar- 
ranged his Pupil's Ideas, {+ that they 


might not cauſe confuſion for want of ac- 


curate diſpaſition. It may be thought alſo 
a a fact Worry of your notice, ay he be- : 


—— 


— 


2 T he Treaty of Warſaw, W ind ſigned by 


Lord Hyde, was made in January, 17453 that of 


Dreſden, made under Lord Hyde's Mediation, was 


ſigned the December following. By this laſt Treaty, | 
not only the Peace of Germany was reſtored, but the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, and the King of Sardinia? ler- 
Fitories were in Fonlegurace of it pfeſerded. 


came 


have never ſeen. 


ARR ANGE MENTS. : 


yentor and original teacher (a). 


PotTs relate that Venus was wedded 
to Vurcan, the Goddeſs of Beauty to 
the God of Deformity. The Tale, as 
ſome explain it, gives a double re preſen- : 
tation of Art; Vulcan ſhewing us the 

Progreſſio ons of Art, and Venus the Comple- 
Hons. The W guns en as the bew- 


—— 4 


= a ) From 8 it elf to » his Diſciples, and 
among others to Archytas, who wrote upon the Subject 
in the Doric Dialect, the Dialect generally uſed by Py- - 
| thagoras, and his Fo! !lowers. This Treatiſe of Archytas, 
zs in part ſtill extant, tho' but little known, large Quo- 
_ tations out of it being inſerted by Simplicius into that 
valuable, but rare Book, his Commentaries on the Predica- 
ments, from which many of them are transferred into 
the Notes upon the different Chapters of this Work. 
F.ͤabricius, in his Bibliotheca Græca, T. i. p. 294, men- 
tions a Tract upon this Subject, publiſhed at Venice 


an. 1571, under the name of Archytas, but he informs 


us withal, that its Authenticity is doubted, becauſe the 
above-mentioned Quotations from Archytas, made by 
1 Simplicius, are not to be ſound there, bis Trac I 


* 


came acquainted with this method from Ch.1 
the venerable Pythagoras, who, unleſs — 
he drew it from remoter ſources, to us 
unknown, was, perhaps, himſelf its in- | 
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ing of Stone, the grinding of Colours, 5 
— the fuſion of Metals, theſe all of them £ 
are laborious, and many times diſguſtful : 
the Completions, ſuch as the Temple, the 
Palace, the Picture, the Statue, theſe all 
of them are Beauties, and Juſtly call for . 
admiration. 


New if Logic be one of thels. Arts, 


which help to improve Human Reaſon, 


it muſt neceſſarily be an Art of the Pro- 
greſſive Character; an Art which, not 
ending with itſelf, has a view to ſome- 
| thing farther. If then i 1n the following 
Speculations it ſhould appear dry rather 
than elegant, ſevere rather than pleaſing, 6 
let it plead by way of defence that, 
tho' its importance may be great, it par- 
takes from its very nature (which can- 
not be changed) more of the de formed 
Cod. than of the beaut! Ya! Goda 8 5 


Tur ſubje& commences in the man- 


ner following. 


Tus 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


Tur VULGAR can give reaſons to a Ch. * 
certain d. -oree (4), and can examine after os 
a manner, the reaſons given them by 
others. And what i is this, but NATURAL 
Locic? If therefore theſe Efforts of N 
theirs have an Effect, and nothing hap- 
pen without a Cauſe, this Effect muſt of 
| neceſſity be derived from certain Prin- 


able, 


111 Queſtion then is, What theſe 
Principles are; for if theſe can be once 
inveſtigated, and then knowingly ap- 
plied, we ſhall be enabled to do by Rule, 
| what others do by Hazard; and in what 
we do, as much to > excell the uninſtruct- 5 


3 


< a) Neves v Mixes _— 9 3 Ur | 
ar, 0 ET0XeO4ioVa % Rar N. To Ke 
ln Zv oe os jv EIX1 x. T. A. Omnes enim qua- 


dam tenus et exquirere et ſuſtinere rationem, et defendere, et 
gaccuſare aggredruntur, At ex imperiid quidem multitudine 


alii temerè, &c. Ariſt. Rhetor. lib. i. cap. 1. See 
alſo Vol. the firſt of theſe TH; Treatſ the third, * 


the Nates, P. 286, 


ed. 


, 


10 
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ed Reaſoner, as a diſciplined Boxer ſur- 
paſſes an untaught Ruſtic. 


Now i in the inveſtigation of theſe Prin- 


ciples we are firſt taught to obſerve, that 
every Science (as Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Muſic, Aſtronomy) may be reſolved into 
it's Theorems ; every Theorem into it's 


Syllogiſins ; every Syllagiſin into it's Pro- 


poſitions; and every Propoſition into cer- 


tain Ample, or rf ingle Terms. 


Ix this be admitted, it is not difficult 


to ſee, that, i in order to know Science, a 


man muſt know firſt what makes a 
Theorem ; ; in order to know Theorems, 
he muſt know firſt what makes a Syllo- 
giſm; in order to know Syllogiſms, he 
muſt know firſt what makes Propoſitions ; 
and to acquire a general Knowledge of 


theſe, he muſt firſt know ſimple or ſingle 


Terms, fince it is out of theſe that Pro. 7 
poſitions are all of them compounded. : 


AND 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Axp thus we e may perceive, that where Ch. 1 


thele ſeveral Reſolutions end, tis hence 


| e the diſquiſition is to begin ( ). 


— ii 8 * Feng th 0 


1 


(e) There is an elegant Simile, taken from Archi- 
tecture, to illuſtrate this Speculation. The Quota- 
tion from the original Author (Ammonius) may be 
found in the firſt Volume of theſe Treatiſes, p. 27 * 


to which a 1 ranflation is there ſubjoined. 


1 after he has produced his Sionilitude, 
-applies.zt It as follows. 5 
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Ch. I. It muſt begin, where they end, that is 


o lay, from ſimple Terme; becauſe, if 


| it 
nn 

þ | 4D. TleoTegov ye Daniyeran weg! Toy amor Pos 

| 10, eu rade  Karnlogions, Eib' Sr wk frog. run, 0 

It : Fanny. 5 erde rs, & To. we Egpuneriaee ira. A 
Rn wiel TS a N TuMaſurpans & ev rodg TgoTtgas Abc u- . 2 


hole: cid Jr rei rodtiery zv Tois dige A 
reg. *Burala Iv 70 TAG Th; Weattws, rig d 
c N Tis Neueis And thus alſo the Philsſopher does: 
f being willing to form a Demonſtration, he ſays to himſel It, 
. am willing to ſpeak concerning Demonſtration. But, in 
| as much as Demonſtration is a Scientific Syllogiſm, it is im- 


Poſſible to ſay any thing concerning it, without firſ? ſaying : 


| what is a Syllogiſm ; nor can we learn what is ſfumply a 

i! — 0 Hllegiſin, without having firſt learnt what is a Propoſi- 

[ | | tion; for Propoſitions are certain Sentences y and it is a 
1 Collection of ſuch Sentences that forms a Syllogiſm : ſo 
x rat without knowing Propoſitions, it is impoſſible to learn 
. | what is a Syllogiſm, becauſe it is out of theſe that .a Syllo- 
4 giſin is compounded. Farther than this, it is impoſſible to 
| &now a Propoſi ſtion, without knowing Nouns and Verbs, 


out of which is compoſed every Species of Sentence; or to 

Ano) Nouns and Verbs without knowing Sounds articulate, 
or ſimple Words, in as much as each of theſe is a Sound 
articulate, having a Meaning. Tt is neceſſary therefore in 

the firſt place to ſay femething concerning ſimple Wards. 


Here then ends the Theory, and it is this, which becomes 
the Beginning of the Practice, (that is, from this laſt 
part the Theory i is to o be carried i into execution. 


4 * ͤ *. ent nds © 
— Card 222 2 33 ( K es Ta {ace tes - 
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it were to begin ſooner, it would begin 
in the middle; and becauſe if the Reſo- 


Ch. I. 


lutions did not ſtop ſomewhere, there : 


could be no beginning at all. 


: Now as to the Subject, whence the 


Diſquifition is to begin (I mean the Con- 
' remplation of Simple Terms} 'tis obvious it 
muſt be widely different from the ſeve- 
ral Subjects that precede it. The pre- 
ceding Subjects, ſuch as Theorems, Syl- 
logiſms, Propoſitions, may all of them 


. 4 4 . — . » * - : — —_ — —_——_ 


— — 


Firſt therefore (with a view to the practical Part) he 
diſſerts concerning ſimple articulate Sounds in his PREDICA- | 
MENTS : after that, concerning Nouns and Verbs, and Propo- 
fitions, in his Treatiſe concerning INTERPRETATION: then, 
concerning Syllogiſim, ſimply fo called, in his FIRST ANALY- 
Tics: and finally, concerning Demanſtration, i in his LaT- 
TER ANALYTICS. And here is the End of the Practice, 
which End (as we have ſhewn above) was the Beginning 
| of the Theory. Ammon. in Prædic. p. 16. ed. 8vo. 


We have made this large Extract from Ammonius, 
not only as it fully explains the Subject of this Trea- 
tiſe, but as it gives a conciſe, and yet an elegant View 

of that celebrated Work of Ari/totle, his ORG AN N, 
and of that juſt and accurate Order i in which its ferent / 
Parts ſtand 5 15 | 


be 


—— ny — 


— a2 0 865. — 5 — 
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Ch. I. be re/olved, becauſe they are all of them 
compound: But T erms cannot be reſolved, 
| becauſe they are ſimple or fingle. The 

moſt we can do, as their Multitude is 


Which they may be claſſed or arranged; 
and if different Methods of Arrange- 
ment occur, then to adopt out of the ſe- 
veral that, which appears to be the beſt. 


ſimple or Angle Terms} and after what 
Manner we are to begin (namely, by 
clalſing or arranging them) a farther Queſ- 


: = 2 


and theſe three are either WoRDs—or 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


large, is to ſeek after ſome Method, by 


Ir being therefore adjuſted, from what 
Subject we are to begin (namely, from 


| tion occurs before we proceed, and that 
Wiat 7s 11. that theſe Te erms repre- 
TurRk ſeem but three Claſſes poſſible, 


IDEAS —or Tuixos, that 3 is to lay, Indi- 
Vidu... wn 


. _ 


ARRANGEMENTS, | 


Now they cannot repreſent merely Ch. i 


by 


Mordse, for then the Treatiſe would be — 


Grammalical nor yet merely Ideas, for 
then the Treatiſe would be Metaphyſical 
nor yet merely Things or Individuals, 
for then the Treatiſe would be © Pixie ical. 


How then ſhall we decide shall we 


deny that 22 Terms repreſent any one 
of theſe ? Or ſhall we rather aſſume 
the contrary, and ſay they repreſent them 
all ?—If fo, and this be, as it will ap- 
pear, the more plauſible Hypotheſis, we 
may affirm of ſemple Terms (the Subject 
of this Inquiry) that they are Worps | 
repreſenting THINGS, through the Media wh 


F our Ipzas . 


Tuar 


* 


( f ) Ammonius, in his 3 Commentary upon 


theſe Predicaments of Ariſtotle, informs us there were 
different Sentiments of different Philoſophers as to 
the Subject, concerning which theſe Predicaments 
were converſant, Some, as Alexander of Aphrodiſcum, 
confined them wholly to Wards: others, as Euſta- 


this, 


16 
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THAT this in fact is their Character; 


may appear from the many Logical, Me- 
taphyſical, and Phyfical Theorems, and 
to theſe (as Man is a Part of Nature) 


we may add alſo Ethical Speculations; 


which are occaſionally interſperſed in the 


courſe of this Inquiry /. 2%. : 


AO CC. 


thius, wholly to Things : a third ſet, of which was Por- 
phyry, wholly to our Thoughts or Ideas. Ammonius ap- 
| pears to have ſuppoſed that they all erred, and that, 
not ſo much in the reſpective Subjects they adopted; 
as in the reſtriction or limitation to one Subject only. 
For this reaſon he Gy egos 


O1 ot e, Nyoilts, d Gels 101 5 Lex, | 
Porn we dre wegs ere, pony £54v aQuTw 0 a 5 
Ars weg! Pad du, Te wee felge. u, BAK. 
Lee c ο Twy xo:mHſoguiy et Puvey ] | 
w, 0s ET WV voni Tu- 
| ſpeak more accurately, of which number ae is one, 

ay that Ariſtotle diſcourſes not upon Ideas alone, nor upon 

Wards alone, nor upon Things alone; but that the ScopEk 
er Ex D of his Categorics, is, CONCERNING WoRDs, 
 SIGNIFYING THINGs, THRO' THE MEDIUM oF 

_ouR THOUGHTS oR IDEAS. Ammon. in Prædicam. 

p. 14. 6. ed. 8vo. 1 3 


(2) Thus Boetbius— 


Hut theſe, who 


Hec quogue nobis de decem 
Pr edicamenti e et in Fenk <a ee Dodirind, 
et 


. 


Bur to return to our abject, the. 


een. of Simple Terms. 


As they appear to be Wards, and. not 
only Words, but Words which repre- 
ſent Things through the medium of our 
Ideas, it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve N upon the ſeveral 83 | 


-—_—_— 


- [© & WIG 


& r Jr Wavrd ef 


both to the ſpeculative Part of Philoſsphy, and the Practi- 
cal, is evident from what has been ſaid, if it be true 
both that Demonſtration, as we have ſhewon, cannot be 
known without ſimple Words, and that THE Bock ALS 
' TREATS CONCERNING THOSE COMMON CHARAC= 
TERS OR ATTRIBUTES, INTO WHICH ALL BeInNGg 


——_ 


kt in | Meralis Philfopbie Cognitione 80 ft z 8 


per ſi ingula currentibus magis — 5 Boi. in Cat. 2 
p-. 45 Edit. fol. Baſt. 5 
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- Curioni ſpeaks to the fame purpoſe in Fuller 4 2 


more general terms 


Ori e Xeno, kel ro > 
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that the Book is uſeſul 


ARE vIvIDED. Ammon. in Præd. P. 16. Edit. Ve. 


nets 810, 


8 a>. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


; thu repreſented, and that with reſpect 


— both to their Nature, and to their Mul- 
5 - nds: 


As to their Nature (without being too 
philoſophically minute), 'tis enough to 
obſerve, that ſome of them are ſenſible 
Objects, and ſome of them are intelli- 
gible— that the ſenſible are perceived by 
our ſeveral Senſes, and make up rie 
Tribe of external Individuals—that the 
 7ntelligible are more immediately our own, D 
and ariſe within us, when the Mind, by 
5 marking what 18 common fo many Indivi- | 
duals, forms to itſelf a Species; or, when 
by marking what 15 common tg many Spe- 

cles, it forms to itſelf & Genus. 


Non are theſe mental Productions the 
mere efforts of Art, the ingenious in- 
ventions of Human Sagacity, but, un- 
der the original guidance of pure Na- 
| ture, even Children in their early days 


Oy ft ion them, and ſponta- 
| 1 3 | 
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neouſly refer them to Individuals, as they Ch. . 


occur, ſaying of this Individual, tis 4 e 


Horſe ; of another, tis a Dos of 4 


third, tis a Sparrow ( h . 


Ir from the Nature of theſe Obje ds 
(Which we have now ſuppoſed to be ei- 


ther ſenſible or intelligible) we paſs to 


their Multitude, we ſhall find the Ge- 
nera to be fewer than the Species, and 
that from this plain reaſon, becauſe 
many Species are included within one 5 


Genus. We ſhall find alſo the Species 


to be fewer than the Individuals, and 


that by parity of reaſon, becauſe many 
Individuals are included within one Spe- 
cies. But as for Individuals themſelves, 


W en Wa 


— 


Arn 


(b) See Hermes, B. III. e. iv. where the Doc- 


trine of general or nee, Ideas is diſcuſt more 


largely. 
See alſo the "Eronytogn „or Introduction of Porolyry, 


where the Subject of Genus and Species is treated in 


a perſpicuous and eaſy method, This SIO 1 is uſually 
prefixt to Ari Al, 5 Logic. 2 | 


„ ian 


Ch. I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
theſe we ſhall find to be truly infinite; 


and not only infinite, but changing every 
moment, as the old are inceſſantly pe- 


5 mann the new ' inceflantly ariſing. 


Ver tis theſe that competh that Uni- 
verſe, in which we exiſt ; and without 
knowing ſomething of 7heſe, we may be 
conſidered as living, like the Cimme- 

FIST, in Homer, 


. % Ph auf- * 4 


Cover d with mM nf and cloud. 


33 af obs be ſomething .Y 
definite and fleady (for without this cha- 


racer it would not merit the name), 
how can it poſſibly bear relation to ſuc/ 


a Multitude as this, a multitude i in cha- 


rafter ſo truly contrary to it's own, a 


multitude every where fleeting, every 
where infinite and vague? How indeed 


_— 


— — — 


* Odo. As I bY | 


ſhould 


5 
3 


g en” 


3 ARRANGEMENTS. 
3 | ſhould the freting be known feadily ; Ch. I. 
; or how ſhould the vague and infinite 0 — 
be known definitely ? 


(i) INFINITORUM NULLA COGNITIO EST ; infi- 
nita namque animo comprehendi nequeunt ; quod autem ra- 
tione mentis circumdari non poteſt, nullius Scientiæ fine 
= concluditer : quare INFINITORUM SCIENTIA NULLA 
Esst. Boeib. in Præd. p. 113. Edt. Baſ. 5 


=_ Such was the doctrine of Baldi, who, accord- 
Y ing to the practice of the age, in which he lived, 
Z united the Platonic and the Peripatetic Philoſophies. 
2 But Ariftotle himſelf taught the ſame W many. 
| centuries Vain. 35 
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3 tw. Aris. Phyſ. l. i. p.. Edit. Sylb. If therefore 
InvinNITE, conſidered fu infinite, be UNKNOWABLE, 
then that which is infinite in Multitude or Magnitude is 
unknowable as to QUANTITY, and that which is infi- 
nite in Form is unknowable as to QuaLiTY. But the 

Principles being infinite both in Multitude and in Qua- 

 lity, 'tis impoſſible to know the Beings derived out of them. 

A For then tis we conceive that WE KNOW ANY BEING 

conurostrE, when we know out of WHAT 7. bings, 

M8 and Ho MANY 2 it 16 * | 


˙f, 
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Ch. IJ. As this can hardly be ſuppoſed, tis 
eter for this reaſon that Locic, which 18 
juſtly called Tue ORGA (4), or In- 
STRUMENT of the Sciences, has for it's 


Ait Employment to reduce Infinitude 3 


ſinitive ARRANGEMENTS, or r CLASSES, to 


— 


if © k) The Stores held Logic to be A Part of Philoſa- 
_—_ | Phy ; the Peripatetics held it no more than an OR- 
10 | | GAN, or IxnsTRUMENT ; Plato held it to be both, as 


biene Nestes 0 e lergan, o 0 lern, % 0 


.v&Þ pie? TS d s era ruc » 5 Abc ſ en avey 
E rο Wea yporwy Sc, dg yavey £5 116 Ohococpiac, 
cafe F agen dt Tois Wedymar, le i56 11 Oi- 


AuoroPiac. As the Quart, ſays he, is twofold, one that 
which meeſures, the other that which is meaſured ; and as 


fluid: in like Manner alſo Logic, when taken apart from 


them, is 4 Part of Phileſophy. 


che Ferne. 
ſome 


f and this it does by eftabhiſhing certain de- ; 


well a Part as an 8 His Reaſoning, according. : 
to Ammonius Was, as follows.  Kabameg vag ew 0 


u Hr ⁰ L, £56 ru Utrenctos, 0 Of Arp 


that, which meaſures, is the Organ of Aenſuration; 
that, which is meaſured, the Part of ſome whole or intire 


things, is an Organ of Philoſaphy ; when nee with 


Thus Amen e on the Categorics, p. 8. where we 
may find alſo the reaſonings both of the Lautes and 0 
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| ſome of which all Particulars may be re- 8 


ferred, however numerous, however di- 


verſified, the paſt, the . the fu- 


ture, all alike. 


Anp thus we return to Claſing and 


Arranging, the Proceſs already ug- 
geſted to be the proper one. 2 


IT remains to inquire, a there 


are more Methods of Arrangement than 
one; and, if more, then, from among 
them, which method we —— to prefer. 


Bur this will be the Subject of the 


5 following Chapter. 


e, CHAP, 
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CHAP AM 


13 5 A Method of Arrangement ; propoſed — re- 2 
1 jected, and why—another Method pro- 
poſed. adopted, and why—General . 
marks—Plan of the Mlle. 


iſ Ch. II. NE Method. of Arrangement | Is as 3 
— follows, 5 


— 
e * — — 
rr 


| 
jth e Tur Multitude of Ideas treaſured up 
0 in the human Mind, and which, bear- 
4 ing reference to Things, are expreſſed by 
| Words, may be arranged and circym- 
= | | ſcribed under the following characters. 
They all denote either SUBSTANCE or 
4 ATTRIBUTE—and Subſtance and Attri- 
| bute may be each of them modified un- 
1 der the different characters of UniveR- 
8 $AL and PARTICULAR, as beſt befits the 
| Purpoſes of Reaſoning and Science, 
Thus Man: 16 an univerſal Subflance Alex- 
=. | OY 
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ander, a particular One : Talour, an uni- Ch. II. 


verſal Attribute; the V. alour of Alexan- 
der, a particular One. 


Aub hence there ariſes a QUADRUPLE | 
ARRANGEMENT oF TERMS; an Ar- 


rangement of them into SUBSTANCE 


WWW 


UNIVERSAL, and SUBSTANCE PARTI- 


CULAR ; into ATTRIBUTE UNIVERSAL, 


and ATTRIBUTE PARTICULAR, to ſome 


one of which FouR not only our Words 
and our Ideas, but the innumerable 


Tribe of Individuals my all of them be 


reduced (a) 


A LARGE 


—_—_—— 


— | — 


— — 


— 


(a) This 8 may be found in | the beginning 
of Ariſtotle's Predicaments, before he comes to the ac- 


tual enumeration of the Predicaments themſelves, 


See Ariſhot. a P- 23. Edit. Hb. Tay bia, 14 


ub xh bront ift X. r. A, 


The Stagirite, in giving this chedraph 8 


explains himſelf not by Names, but by Deſcriptions. 


Subſtance univerſal he deſcribes, as follows ——xaf} 


roc A rb Arenas FT vroxeaatug 9 809i nd 
Attribute particular, 7 renten prev tri, nal} ro- 


n. U 
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Multitude, which we would confine, 4 


limited, too abridged. Suppoſe, therefore, 
we were to inquire whether this Reduc- 


tion might not be enlarged, and a ſe- 
cond and more perfect Method than the 


laſt be eſtabliſhed. 


Tux e World, as we ſee, i 18 filled with | 
various SUBSTANCES. | Each of theſe 
poſſeſſes it's proper Attributes, and is at 

the ſame time xe encompaſſed with certain 


— 
ꝗ— — _ - 2 . 


vc d w9evos t Attribute general, xab' do- 

5 „ „ 5 | 
* TE eee, 9 i enen zelnen 
particular, ZTE Ev dra isl, Zre Aab o rontlf aku 5 
| rns Aral. 


Thoſe, who would ſce an explanation of thoſe ſe- 


veral Deſcriptions, and why Ari/lotle prefers them to 
their peculiar Names, may conſult his Greet Com- 
mentator, Ammonius, and his Latin one, Boethius, 
Who are both of them copious and accurate upon the 


ſubject. 
c ircum- 


A LARGE Retain this, yet 2 Re- 
duction which may poſſibly lead us into 
another Extreme, by rendering that 
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Oak agree, as they are both extended ; 


yet have they each a Figure, and Orga- 
nization peculiar. A living Lion and a 
brazen Lion may have the ſame external 
Figure, but within there is a wide D if- 8 
Jerence from the poſſe ion of Organization 
on one ſide, and the want of it on the 
other. If then we call the Attribute of 
Extenſion  QuanrTiTY, that of Pigure 
and Organization QUALITY, we may ſet 
down theſe two (I mean Quantity and 
. Quality) as the two great eſſential Attri- 


butes belonging to every Subſtance, whe- 
ther natural or artificial, 


Again, every Subſtance, whether: na- . 
tural or artificial, either from Will or ; 


from Appetite, or; where theſe a are e want- 5 


ing, 


27 
Circumſtantials. Not to ſpeak of intelli- Ch. II. 
gible Subſtances (which belong rather to W 
Metapſinſics), natural Subſtances appear 

all to be extended; nor that ſimply, but 

under a certain external Figure, and in- 
ternal Organization. A Lion and an 


8 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. I. ing, from ſuch lower Cauſes as it's Fi- 
gure or mere Quantity, has (in an en- 
bt larged uſe of the Words) a Power 10 
= act. Thus tis through ill, that Men 
| e ee ſtudy ; through Appetite, that Brutes eat; 
0 through its Figure, that the Clock goes; 
0 | and through its Quantity, that the Stone 
4 55 | | deſcends. Nor are they only thus capa- 
= Tas ble of atting, but alſo of being acted 
ZZ upon, and that too each of them, accord- 
ing to its reſpective Character. The 
Mind is acted upon by Truth, the Ap- 
| petite by Pleaſure, the Clock by a Spring, 
=_ and the Stone by Gravitation. Thus 
bit then, beſides Quantity and Quality, we 
$4 have found two other Attributes, com- 
mon to all Subſtances, and theſe are Ac- 
TION and PASSION. 
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AGAIN, it often happens when Sub- 
ſtances are not preſent to us, that we are 
defirous to know, when and where they 
exiſted, When, we aſk, lived Homer? 
Where, we aſk, ſtood the antient Mem- 
a bY 
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Faru till, in contemplating where 
things exiſt, we are often led to conſider 
their Poſition, and that more eſpecially 
in living Subſtances poſſeſſi ng the Power 
of Self-Motion. There is a manifeſt 
difference between reclining and fitting ; 
between /itting and ſlanding; and there : 
are other Circumſtances of Potion, which 
extend to all Subſtances whatever. And 
thus muſt Pos ION or S1TUATION be 


ſubjoined as another different Attri- 
bute. : 


» 
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phis ?—In the anſwer to theſe Queſtions Ch. II. 
we learn the Time and Place, which cir- 


cumſeribed the exiſtence of theſe Beings. 
Now as all ſenſible Subſtances are cir- 
cumſcribed after theſe manners, hence 
we may conſider the Wu, and the 
Wurkr, as two Circumſtantials, that in- 
ſeparably attend them. And thus have 
we added two more Attributes to the 
number already eſtabliſhed. 
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Ch. U. App to this, when Subſtances are 2 
e \perinduced upon Subſtances, we conſider 
| them under the character of Choathing or 
1 HaziT. Thus in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, the Glove, covering our hand; 
the Shoe our foot, the Coat our Body, 
are ſo many Species of Habit. By a 
more 4% Nant Analogy the Corn may be 
ſaid to cloath the fields, the Woods to 4 
cloath the Mountains 3 and by an Ana 
loogy ſtill more remote than that, the 
ig 5 Sciences and Virtues to be Habits, that 
14 ; cloath the Mind. 


1 of all, in the variety of co-exiſt- 
ing Subſtances and Attributes, there are 
many whoſe very Exiſtence infers the Ex- 
ifence of fume other. Thus in Subſtances, 
the Exiſtence of Son infers that of Fa- 7 
ther ; of Servant, that of Maſter - in 

Quantity, the Exiſtence of greater in- 

fers that of / 2 ; in Poſition, above infers 

below ; and i in the time When, Jorge? 
has 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


Attribute of ReLATI ION. 


AND th us in ſtead 5 of : confining our- 
ſelves to the ſimple Diviſion of SuB- 


STANCE and ATTRIBUTE, we have di- 


vided ATTRIBUTE itſelf into NINE di- 
ſtinct ſorts ; ſome of which we have 
conſidered. as eſſential, others as cireum- 
Jantial, and thus made upon the whole 
(ty ſetting Subſtance at their Head) TEN 
COMPREHENSIVE AND UNIVERSAL GE- 
NERA, called, with reference to their Greek 
name, CAT EGORICSNHF; with reference to 
their Latin name, PREDICAMENTS ; and 
ſtyled in the Title of this Work, Püllo- 
| SOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS (%. When 
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has a neceſſary reſpect to prior. Tis Ch. II. 
when we view things in theſe mutual De- 
5 pendencies, in theſe reciprocal Tnferences, 
that we diſcover another Attribute, the 


— | 


enume- 2 5 


* —_— 


* 
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() The Antients gave to thefe ARRanGEMENTS 

* different Names, and made alſo the Number of them 

different. Some, as Archytas, called chem N οEõ 
| 85 vile, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Cb. II. enumerated (c). their ſeveral Names are 


— | 


in order, as they follow): SuBsTANCE, 


. £ 


0 . iT, 4 2 * 8 2 F . 


Aches, univerſal Denominations ; others, as Quintilian, 
Elementa, Elements; others, as Ariſtotle, hr 
5 " I FI « . . 32 
xarnyopias, Figures, or Forms of Predication; ur- 
yoeiats, Prædicaments; Yiwu anus rara, the moſt ge- 
neral or comprehenſive Genera, rd wewra ym, the pri- 


mary Genera. They differed alſo as to their Number. 
Some made them two, Subject and Accident, or (which 


is the ſame) Subſtance and Attribute; others made 
them three, dividing Accidents into the inherent and 


circumſiantial; the Stoics held them to be four, ur- 
: NEH, woc, Wc EX OVT&,. 9 Tpos Th Tus Nor, | 
Subjects, things diſtinguiſhed by Qualities, diſtinguiſhed by 
being peculiarly circumſlanced within themſelves, diſtin- 
guiſbed by being ſo with reference to femetbing elſe; Plato 
ſaid they were five, zl, Taverns, rege rns, KivNOKG ; 
20 gd, Subſtance, Identity, Diverſity, Motion, Reſt; 
others made ſeven; laſtly, the Pythagoreans and Peri- 
Patetics, maintained the Number uſually adopted, that 
is to ſay, thoſe ten, which make the Subject of this 
5 Treatiſe. | 


_— Ari ſtot. pra. p. 24, et Hrtephy, p. 795 100, 
104, &c. Edit. Sylburg. Quintil. | iii. c. 6. Ammon. 


in Prædicam. p. 16, 17, &c. Edit. Venet. 8 vo. 1545. 


Simplic. in Predicam. p. 16. J. Edit. —— Fol. 


1551. 
As Words, by f gnifying Things, 8 the Me- 


dium of our Tduss, are en to Logic, and are the 
Mate- 
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Materials of 7 Propotition; the babe Work may 
be called Logical. But as the Speculations extend to 
Phyſics, to Ethics, and even to the Firft Philoſophy, 
they become for that reaſon ſomething more than Logi- 
cal, and have been called, with a view to this their 
comprehenſiue Character, not Logical, but Eanese. 
_ PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
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| QuatITY, QuAnrIrv, RxLATiox, Ac- Ch. II. 
TION, Passion, WHEN, Wee, Posi- by 


TION, and HaBIT. 


— 


As each of theſe ten Predicaments has 


it's ſubordinate diſtinctions, the Baſis of 
our Knowlege will be now ſo amply 
widened, that we ſhall find Space ſuffi- 
cient, on which to build, be our Plan 
diverſified, and extenſive, as it may. 


Wr cannot conclude this Chapter 
without obſerving, that the doctrine of 


theſe CATEGORIES, theſe PREDICA- 


| MENTS, theſe PRIMARY. Genera, or 


— 


>. 


(c) Tov x Ende. TUprAaKs Aalegins, eu- 
goY N ro 8049 enfant, 1 ors, bu ou, 7 woos. T1, J 


wu, I Work, Y Nohl, 7 I., N woe, 1 Tagen, 


 Ariflot, Præd. p. 24. Edit. Sylb. The paſſage needs 


no other tranſlation, than what appears in the Text. 


--D DE Paizo» 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. II. PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, is a2 
e valuable, a copious, and a ſublime The- 


ory; a Theory, which, when well under- 
ſtood, leads by Analogy from things ſen- 
ble to things intelligible; from Effect to 
Cauſe; from that which is paſſive, un- 
intelligent, and ſubordinate, to that which 

is ative, intelligent, and ſupreme ; a The- 
| ory, which prepares us not only to ſtudy 
every thing ehe with advantage, but 
makes us knowing withal in one reſpect, 
where particular ſtudies are ſure to fail; 
knowing in the relative value of things, 
| when compared one to another ; and mo- 
deft, of courſe, in the eſtimate of our 
own. accompliſhments *. 


THis is in fact the neceſary conſe- 
quence of being ſhewn 10 what Portion 
of Being every Art or Science belongs, and 
how Limited that Portion, when compared 
to 9 remains. The want of this ge 


* — : ; . . 7 


„ — 


1 See the laſt Chapter of this Tal, p 464; 463 5 


neral : 


ARRANGEMENTS. "7-0 


neral knowlege leads to an effect the Ch. U. 

very reverſe; ſo that men, who poſſeſs — : 
it not, though profoundly knowing in a 
fingle Art or a Angle Science, are too of- 

ten carried by ſuch partial Knowlege to 

a blameable Arrogance, as if the reſt . 
mankind were buſied in purſuits of mM 7 
value, and themſelves the monopolizers of 3 
Wiſdom and of Truth. —But this by the | 


TY 8 55 F | 


TIE 1 ant: d diſcuſſion of cacho one of „„ 3 
; theſe Categories, Predicaments, Arrange = 
ments, or Genera, will become the buſi- 5 1 5 N | 
neſs of the following Chapters; which 
diſcuſſion, joined to what has been ab 
ready premiſed, as well as to ſuch future 
inquiries, as ſhall naturally ariſe in con- 
| ſequence, will include all we have to of- 


fer upon this mtereſting ſubje&t {d}. 


As 


— — 
=, 


5 | b ) The FS + Logicians divided their ſpecula- 
= tions on this ſubject into three THAT hy or Sec- 
7 | tions, calling the firſt Section, To Wg9 100 arne] | 
| D 2 the 
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Ch. II. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


As for PRoPosITIONs, which have ; 
Ss. for their materials ie imple J. erms, here 
__ enumerated ; and for SyLLoG15Ms, which 
have for their materials the ſeveral Spe- 
cries of Propoſitions ; both theſe naturally 
make ſubſequent and F/ tine Parts of Lo- 
GI, and muſt therefore be conſigned to 
ſome future Speculation. 


1 we go back farther, and recur to 
7 heorems of Science, or to > Sciences them- 


— 


— the ſecond, | To Wes! f KATHY/OOUWY the third, T6 


Hera T&s xalnyogiase Ann. 0%. in Pra dic. p. 146. 


The Latins, adhering to the fans Diviſion, coined 
new names, Aati-predicamenta, or Pre-predicamenta , 


P · 


Proedicanienta ; and Po/t- Pre dicamenta. Os 


22, 515 83 Eat Oxon. 10 972. | 


In the preſent Work, the firſt Section begins from 


Chapter the firſt ; the ſecond Section, from Chapter 
the third; the third Section, from Chapter the fif. 
teenth. Of theſe Sections, the ſecond (which diſ- 


cuſſes the Predicaments, or Philoſophical Arranyge- 


ments) makes the rea! and H ntial part of the Specu- 


lation: the firſt and third Sections are only ſubſer vient 


to it; the firſt to aher the third to e 


ſelves, 


1 ſelves, theſe will be found not properly Ch. II. 

Parts of Logic, but works of a different ns | 
and higher character; works, where Lo- 
gic ſerves the Philoſopher for an Inflru- 
ment or Organ, as the Chizzel ſerves the 
| Statuary, the Pencil ſerves the Painter. 
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Ar preſent we are to proceed to the 
| Speculation concerning SUBSTANCE. = 


D 3 CHAP. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning Su BSH ANCE natural fo con- 
tinutd, or carried Principles of this 
_ Continuation, two—increaſed to three 


reduced again to two—theſe laſt two, 


Form and a Subject, or rather Form and 15 


| Matter. 


\ O explain how natural SUBSTANCES 


farts. | 


Now as to the manner, in which 
ſubſiſts the Fe of natural Sub- 


ſtances, 5 


„ originally began, 15 a taſk too ar- 
40901 for unaſſiſted Philoſophy. But to 
inquire after what manner, when Once 
begun, they have been continued, is a 
Work better ſuited to Human abilities; 4 
becauſe to a portion of this Continuity 
we are perſonally preſent, nay within it 
we ourſelves : are all included, as lo many 
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ſtances, and as to the Cauſes (a) by Ch. Il. 
which that Continuity is maintained; e 
there is no one, it is probable, who ima- 
gines every Birth, every recent Produe- 
tion, that daily happens in the Univerſe, 5 
to be an abſolutely freſh Creation; a 
realizing of Non-entity ; an Evocation 
(if it may be ſo deſcribed) of ſomething 


"ES 


— 2 - X — — 


(a) The Doctrine of Cauſes, and their different 
ppecies, is treated at large in the firſt volume of theſe 
Miſcellanies, through the whole Treatiſe upon Art, 
and in the Notes ſubjoined to the tame, F | 
page 280. 


The Author deſires to inform kia Readers, that in 
the ſubſequent diſquiſitions he hath not confined him 
ſelf merely to Logic, but has interſperſed many Spe- 

cCulations of different kinds; acting in this view differ- 
ently from the Model ſet him by the Stagirite. The 

Stagirite left no Part of Philoſophy unexplored, and 
of courſe had ſeparate and diſtinct Treatiſes for 


= Logic, Phyſics, and the many other Branches of Sci- 
'F ence, as well the practical, as the ſpeculative. Not 
I 3 ſo the Author of this Treatiſe: he by no means pre- 
- tends to emulate the comprehenſive variety of that 


ſublime and acute Genius, whoſe writings made him 
for more than two thouſand years the admiration of 
Gerecians, Romans, Arabians Jews, and Chriftians. | 
Zuch efteem could not have been the effect either of 
Faſhion, or of Chance. | 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. III. out of nothing. What then is it? 
— "Tis a Change or Mutation out of Some- 


thing, which was before. It appears, 


therefore, that to inquire how natural 


| Subſtances are continued, is to inquire 


what are the Eringiples of Mutation or 


95 Change. 0 


F1RsT, then, let us obſerve, what is in 


fact moſt obvious, that there can be no 
Mutation or Change, were every thing 
20 remain preciſely one and the ſame ; 


hot and cold, preciſely as they are, one 


hot, the other cold ; ſo likewiſe crooked 


HP: ſtrait; black and white, &e. On 
the contrary, Mutation or Change is 


from one thing into another (), from 


pI BBW 


— 


( Thus Ariſtatie—TIaox H, ec tx Two» 


kl z. He then ſubjoins the Etymology of the word 
Hera to confirm his doCtrine—0gnac y20 20 


7ονα MET AAAO yue Th > 2s T0. WE re 
ond, To 05 bes gor. Even the Name (ſays he) ſhews 


pt; for "tis SOMETHING AFTER SOMETHING ELSE 3 
and one 75 theſe things denotes prior, the other denotes ſub- 


ſequent. . Phyfic. lib. v. c. I. p. 95. Edit. 915. by 
hot 


8 
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1 hot into cold, or from cold into hot; Ch. III. 
3 from ſtrait into crooked, or from crooked Ya 
3 into ſtrait and ſo in other inſtances. It 

3 follows hence, that the Principles of Mu- 
tation or Change are neceſſarily Two ; 

one, a Principle, our or which; the 

other, a Principle INTO which. = 


— — r 
= N 7a 


Acain, theſe es Prot are not 
merely caſual and temerarious (c). Hot 
changes not into Crooked, but into 
Cold; Crooked not into Cold, but into 
Strait; White not into Moiſt, but into 


—— 


(c) Thus the ſame Author ATavruv 10 Our E 
2e re woe wiuyev, Ert Wagew To Tvx0v ur Tx 
1 TUNGVTES, vol vi vilai ori 88 oro — "ANNE Ae 
BL)” prev vita. tf 8 Aung, 0 rin 2X E warroc, 
GAN E phriNav Gy 1 TW . ty fASTINOV x. T. NA. 
* TUniverſally with regard to all Beings whatever, no one 
1 Being is formed by Nature either to act upon any other indif- 
- ferently, cr to be ated upon indifferently ; nor is any thing 
produced or generated ¶ indiſeriminately] out of any thing 
K ut whita is generated or produced out of ſomething Not 
© white ; and this, not every thing that may be ſo called, but 
T either out of Black, or ſome of the intermediate Colours. 
The ſame holds as to the production of what is Muſical, 
. Ari . P. I. i. e. 5: p. 14. Edit. Sylb. 


Black; 


pa 3 
883 8 
e eee 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. III. Black; Moiſt not into Black, but into 
Pry. The ſame holds in other inſtances 


more (d) complicated. The becoming a 


Statue is a Change from indę efnite Con- 
figuration into definite ; the becoming a 


Palace, a Change from Diſperſion into 


Combination, from Diſorder into Order. 
Already the Principles, which we in- 
veſtigate, have appeared to be Two; 
and now it further appears that they 
muſt be CONTRARIES (e) or OpPOSIT ES. 


- 


(d) Kal rd un a TW TW, AN ouvlera, 
| ©; 5% SL of „ wy 8 1 be” . 
%XTX TOY QUTUY ENE8 AOYOUS—NTE Ze 015% IveETHE EX. 
7% wn ouſuciol ai, anne dẽiuai Tad, wht 3 0 d 
Mar 3 7 ee if denabiincy 
fee, „ e c A ono NE Þ 
1. / * * / Boe \ * 7 / #73; 4 
eg TETWY T% jaw TUES, r ds obus Tis 85w. 
Heings too, which are not ſimple, but compoſite, admit 
% fame reaſoning—for the Houſe is formed from certain 
Materials, which are not previouſly fo compounded [as to 
make a Houſe], but which lie ſeparate ; and the Statue, 


and every one of thoſe things, which have Figure given 


them, are formed out of ſomething, which wants that Vi- 
gure 3 and each Production has a different Name, ſome- 


times tis ORDER, ſometimes "tis COMPOSITION. * 


Phy. J. i. e. 5. p. 14, 15. 


ſe) See the ſame Author in the fame Treatiſe, P- 
11, 12, Kc. See alſo the Quotation in the Text 
| from. 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


AUTHORITY is not wanting to coun- 


3 tenance this laſt poſition, The Scrip- 
Y Kue (f) tells us, that the Earth in the 


43 


Ch. In. 


beginning was without form, and void, : 
and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. : 
After this it became enlightened, as well 


as repleniſhed ; repleniſhed with various 


Forms both Vegetable and Animal ; en- 
IAglitened by the ſublime Command of, 
Leer THERE BE LIGuT, AND THERE. 


Was LIGHT. In the whole of this Pro- : 


greſs we may remark CoxrRARIET 3 3 
 Formleſs oppoſed to Form; Void to Re- 


pleniſbed; and Darkneſs to Light. 


A Mom the ancient Philoſophers, ſome 


held the Principles of things to be hot 


and cold; others, to be moiſt and dry; 'Y 


others, to be denſe and rare ; others, i in a 


—_ 


from Scripture, which immediately follows, a8 well 
as the ſubſequent Notes. 


O Geneſis, chap. i 1. 


more 
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Ch. Ul. more abſtracted way, to be Exceſs and 
— Pefect; Even and Odd; Friendſhip and 
Strife. Among the moderns, we know 
the ſtreſs laid on Action and Re- action; 
Attraction and Repulſion; Expanſion 
and Condenſation; Centripetal and Cen- 
trifugal: : to which may be added thoſe J 
two Principles held by many Ancients J 
as well as Moderns, the Principles of 
Atoms and a Void J). which two ſtand 
oppoſed nearly as 3 and Non 
—— 


Wr ſhall ſubjoin the following paſſage 
from 2 Treatiſe of ancient date, becauſe 
in it the Force of Contraries 18 exem- 

. with Elegance, 


(g) Democritus, fays Ariflotle, holds THE SOLID 
and the Vorp, To Fepeov % 0, to be PRINCIPLES, 
Wu To pity we Ov, TO 9 ws 2% ov £ivas On, of which he 
fays the one is the ſame as BEING, the other the Jame as l 
NoN-BEING. See Ariſt. Phyſ. 1. i. c. 5. p. 13. See 
alſo c. 4. p. II. where the other Contraries are ex- 
plained at large. 


& Some 


£02088 
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e Gore (ſays 3 an ancient Avihor). (8) Ch. III. 
e have wondered how the World, if it „ 
e compoſed, as it appears, out of con- 
©. TRARY PRINCIPLES {the Dry, tlie 
« Moiſt, the Cold, and the Hot) has not 
« for ages ago been ruined and deſtroyed. 
« As if indeed men ſhould wonder how a 
City could ſubſiſt, compoſed {as it is out 


VV 


« f ——U—— ——— 


(h) See the Treatiſe Ieęl xα —It is given to 


Ariſtotle, and always makes a part of his Works; but 
although it be of genuine antiquity, and truly ſub- 
lime, both in language and ſentiment, yet ſome 
have thought it of a later period, and not written in 
the cloſe manner and ſtyle of Ariſtotle. A Tranfla— 
tion of it is extant, as old as by the Philoſopher 
 Apuleius, beſides other "Tranſlations more modern. 


The Tract itſelf ſtands the fifth in the volume of 


Ariſtotle's Phyſical Pieces, according to Sylburginus's 


edition, and the paſſage here tranſlated may be 
found, cap. 5. page 12. of that edition, beginning at. 


| 2” f 1 . 5 
the Words, Kai Tor yt 715 eb bαννEé wog Wole ti or 


* 5 / PE . | 3 
TWV £vavTiuv Xe T. A. In Apuleius the words are, Hr 


guibuſdam mirum videri ſolet, quod, cum ex Aver}:s, 


&C. p. 731. Edit. in Uſum Delphini. Quarto. 
See Pabricius's Biblioth. Græc. T. ii. p. 127, where 


the learned Author, with his uſual labour and accu- 
racy, has collected all the ſentiments both of Antients 


and Moderns on this valuable v rk. 


ce FF 
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« of contrary Tribes { 1 mean the Poor - 
and the Opulent, the Young and the 
Aged, the Weak and the Strong, the 
God and the Bad 1 and be ignorant that 
fit of all things is moſt admirable in 
Political Concord; 1 mean, that by ad- 
mitting every Nature and every Fortune, 


66 


it forms out of MANY diſpoſitions ONE 


* diſpoſition ; and out of Diſſimilar ones, a 
Similar. Perhaps alſo NATURE herſelf 
« has an affeftion for CONTRARIES, and 
* chooſes out of theſe to form the Conſo- 


** nant, and not out of things fimilar ; 2 


* that in the ſame manner as fhe affeciated 
cc the Male to the Female, and not each to 


* it's own Sex, did ſhe eftabli iſh through 


oy Contraries, and not Similars, the 22 
« and original Concord. ART foo, in imi- 


« tation of Nature, appears to do the ſame. 
« Thus Painting, by blending the Natures 
« of things white and black, pale and red, 
cc produces Repreſentations conſonant 10 


© their eriginals. Thus Muſic, by mixing 


20 t together Sounds that are ſharp and flat, 


00 Bel 


- JE 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


* that are long and ſhort, out of different Ch. III. 
* voices produces one Harmony. Titty FEISS 


5 Grammar, by forming a mixture out / is 


e Vowels and Mutes, through theſe hath 
* eftabliſhed the whole of it's Art: And 
this is what appears to have been tie 


meaning of that obſeure Philoſopher He- 
0 raclitus. You are, ſays he, to connect the 


4 P erfect | and the Imperfect, the Agree- 
— ing and the Diſagreeing, the Conſonant 
Ke and Fhe 3 and OUT OF ALE © 


ce ALL THINGS,” 


Tnus far this i ingenious Author, with 
regard to whoſe doctrine, as well as that 
of the many others already mentioned, 
we cannot but remark, that whatever 
may have cauſed ſuch an Unananty of 
opinion, whether it were that men 
adopted it from one another by a fort of 

Tradition, or were inſenſibly led to it 

by the latent force of Truth; all Philo- 

ſophers, of all 6 appear to have fa- 


v»oured 
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Ch. III. voured CoNTRARIET Y, and given their 

ä mnction to the Hypothefis, that P&IN- 
CIPLES ARE ; CONTRARIES 00. 


Bur farther fill Ti impoſſible for 
Contrarieties to co-exi ft, in the ſame place, 
at the fame mftant. Tis impoſſible, for 
example, that in the ſame place and in- 
Rant ſhould co-exiſt Cold and Hot * 
| Crooked and Strait ; Diſperſion and Com- 
bination; Diſorder and Order. As there- 
fore the Principles of Change are Con- 
 traries, and Contraries cannot co-exift, it 
follows that one Principle muſt neceſſa- 
rily depart, as the other accedes. Thus 
in the Mutation out of Ditorder into 
Order, when the Principle INTO WHICH, 


(i) Havres yup Te Foixein g rg VF GUTWY Noe 

| Auphivns apXGa5y x Autos AGYs Ti)iurec, J r 
v e AfeeTivy ace Lm auric Tis j“, Gba IN 
ohliles. For ALL Philiſaphers hold the Elements and 
thoſe other Cauſes, which they call Px I EES (though 

they ſuppoſe them without giving a reaſon) to be CON= | * 

TRARIES, compelied as it were to do jo by Truth 2 = 

Ari mu Phyſ. 1.3. c. 5. p. 15. 2 
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that is Order, accedes, the Principle our 
or WHICH, that is Diſorder, departs. 
The ſame happens in all other inſtances. 


"my 
Ch. III. 
. 


A quesT10N then ariſes. If one of 


them neceſſarily depart, as ſoon as the 
other accedes, how can Nature poſ- 
ſibly maintain the Continuity of her Pro- 


ductions? To depart, is to be no more, 5 


a ſort of Annihilation, or Death ; ; to ac = 


cede, is to paſs into Being, a fort of Pro- 
duction or Birth. | They cannot co- exiſt, N 


becauſe they are abſolutely incompa- 


_ tible (4 ); ſo that upon this Hypotheſis 


there 


— 8 


td 


* 


< To 4 Wolf 495 pdvov, tes TW advan. d ro- ; 


| gfous y%e * ifs Wg 1 WUXVOTNG Thy pavirila 8 
85 ec wre Pune, N G&uTY THY Wuxvorila' S 02 9 FN 
. G evavliorng. That. Te ſhould not make WO 
Palscirr s on, has ſome appearance of reaſon : for a 


man may well doubt, hzw Denſity ſhould be formed by 
nature to make Rarity, or this laſt, Denſily ; and ſo in 


like manner with reſpect to any other Contra) ety wat : 


ever. Arifl, Phyſ. J. i. c. b. p. 16. 


 Simplicius well obſcrves—70 pa yas wol eig ro- 


vor Tb Welt! 76 d fvavlicy 2 LT 0pacveh rd vavTIOn 


3 . | Tat 
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there can be no Continuity at all, but 
_ every new Production muſt be a realizing, 
of Non-entity, a freſh and genuine Evo- 


cation of ſomething out of nothing. 


Ip this i in the Continuity of Beings ap- 


pear a difficulty, let us try, whether we 


can remove it by any aid not yet ſog- 


geſted. Crooked, we are told, is changed 
into Strait, a Contrary into a Contrary 
one of which neceflarily departs, and 
the other accedes. We admit it. But is 
there not Something, which during the 
Change, neither departs nor accedes ? 
Something which REMAINS, | and 15 all 5 


5 along ſtill ons and the SAME J. 


Tur 


— —— S * 


_— — 


Tat, which acte, afts upon ſomething which remains; 
but Cox TRAA Y Dogs NOT REMAIN and wait for 
Contrary, Simpl. in Præd. p. 43. B. Edit. Baſil. 


1551. | 
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Tut Stick, for example, changes from + 
Crooked into Strait; and if there was 
not a | Stick; or e onalogour, 20 


= — 


| WA * vag ” Hegele rs asd * | 1 Jug rue 
tis aha. G den, 076 70 ſrextifutiov · dt i 
olg T0 wolte kg! 0 10 TAX, EVE y rn TETWY Gia . 
v THY ür, Ouew— And this is rightly ſaid ly 
Diogenes, that if all things were not out of One thing, 
it would Hot be poſſibie for them to act, or be ated upon 
| by one another; for example, that, uhat is hot, ſpould 
become cold; or reciprocally, that this fhould become hot; 
for tis not the Heat ar the Coldneſs, which change into ene 
another, but tis that evidently changes, which is the SE 
JECT of theſe Aﬀections : whence it fellows that in theſe 
things, where there is acting, and being acted upon, *tis 


Cg. Il. 


neceſſary there ſpoulil belong io them ſeme ONE Naturesß 


their COMMON SUBJECT, Arift. de Gener, et Cars 
lib. i. c. 6, p. 20. Edit. $319, 


Ariſſetle, who gives this quotation, "Hal remarks; 
that it was too much to affirm this of all things, but 


that it ſhould be confined to ſuch. thin! 7s only as veci- . 
 proecally act, and are acted upon; and 10 in his Com- | 
ment we may perceive he reſtrains them. 


Sce more of this O Being, the common Sadie, 


or dahlratum, in the following Chapter. 05 


The Diegenes here mentioned was a contemporary 


of Anaxagoras, and lived many years beſore the Cynic | 


vi the fame name. Sce Diog. Laert. ix. $7. 
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Ch. III. 2 Change could be effefted. Yet is it 
e leſs a Stick for becoming Strait; or was 
it more ſo, when Crooked? Does it not 
remain n(m J. conſidered : as a Stick, pre- 


"Gs 


4 _ — 


(mn) "Ori der del v. Co To yiſvopervov, 2 
7270 kl 0 abi il L, GAN £196 ye 2%, d (ro 5 
v ide N, % yy Tavror.) | 8 va rar y- 


5 Pwr 0 Tv Ae cla % 70 Kl uTowiver, To 0 
3X, voi“ TO 4 enten reh (o vag G 


b irons) T0 d apursoov 3y uropriver. *Tis ne- 
ceſſary that in every Production there ſhould be a Subject 
[or a Subſtratum], and this, though One numerically, 
get net One in Form ¶ mean, by one in Form, the ſame 


4s One in Reaſon, in Detail, or Definition). Thus 'lis not 
the ſame thing to be a Man, and to be a Being Immuſi- 


cal, or Void of muſical Art. [In the formation of a 
Muſician] the one remains, the other remains nat; the 


Subject or Subjtratum remains (for Man remains); the 
being Immuſical, or Void of muſical Art, remains not 


[for that is loſt, as ſoon as he becomes an Artift.} 


Ariſt. Phyf. 1. i. 8 7. P. 18. Edit. Sylb, 


he ProduBiiim, or Formation here ſpoken of, means 
the becoming a Muſician by the acquiſition of the 
muſical Art. The ſame reaſoning may be applied to 


any other Art or Science, which Man, as Man, is 


7; capable of acquiring. 


Again, the ſame Philoſopher Eri To 44 roa 
vel, 70 a” evalioy 2 24 b oανννε, un ag Ti retro r 
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city, in either caſe, one and the ſame « ? Ch. III. 
As therefore the Stick is to Crooked and . 
Strait, ſo is the Bar of Iron to Hot and 
Cold; the Braſs of the Statue to Figure 

and Deformity; the Stones of the Pa- 
lace to Order and Confuſion; ; and fome- : 
thing, analogous i in other Changes, 7 other 

: Contraries, not enumerated.” 


Is therefore we were right in what 
we aſſerted before, and are ſo in what 


we aſſert now ; E it ſhould ſeem that The 
PRINCIPLES OF Cuance or MuTarTion 


WERE THREE * () 3 ONE, that which de- 
Herts . 


2 tata — 


| ea rd Wauria, 2 2 able (hes he) there: is sou E- 
THING [in productions of all kinds] WHICH RE- | 
MAINS 3 but the Contrary does not remain; there is 
therefore ſome THIRD thing over and above the Contra- "; 
ries. Metaph. A. p 196. Edit. Syib. 


If there appear a difficulty in the firſt quotation of 
this note, concerning a Subject being One numerically, 
but not ſo in Form, or Character, ſee Note on the 
word Privation, in the firſt part of the following 
"ns: e 5 


1 n) Aterrg, 7 Ti Tov TE gegen OW yoo ele. 


£19% Nor, * rr a M, ei WEAAE S ay 


E 3 8 5 ge. 
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Ch. m paris; ANOTHER, that which accedes ; 


+ « 


anda THIRD, that cohich remains. Take 
an example or two from Man. The 
healthſul departs | 4 the morbid accedes; 
the Body remains. The morbid departs ; - 
the healthful accedes ; the Body remains. 
*Tis thus we change reciprocally as well 

to better, as to worſe. | 


A — 


— 


q — 


| Auperigns arg, n Th netror—If i any one therg: 


fore think the former Reaſoning, and the preſent Reaſon- 
ing, to be each of them true; "tjs neceſſary, in order to 


preſerve both of them intire and unimpeached, to lay down : 
and eflablifh ſome THIRD PRINCIPLE. 


He Toon after adds— T0 ps 25 Tgia bah. T% g- 


| NEW TIT1A 2 TE TSTWV. 20 kx Tol T GANGWP E 
aG de A Exe TWwa a0 ov. To ſay therefore that 


the ELEMENTS [or Principles of Things] are THREE, 


may appear to have ſome foundation to thoſe, who ſpecu- 


3 late from theſe and other Reaſonings of like fort. | Ariſt. 


| P,. 1. i. c. 6. p. 16, 17. Edit. Sylb, _ 
And again mare explicitly in bis Mnoplyfer— 

| Tei On r alria, 20 retig a i 090 EM Evau- 
ricois (ns T0 putv © 3) e, T0 d giengig) 10 
g Tgirov N dn. M perefore the Cauſes of Things are 
THREE, and the Principles are THREE; two, the Cox- 


'TRARIETY (of which Contrariety one part is the DEFI- 
NITION and FORM; the other part, the PRIvAaTION); 
and the third Principle, the MATTER: a A, b. 

5 197. Edit, Sylb, | 
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It may * obſerved of theſe three Ch. I. 
Principles, that rwo of them, being * 


Contraries, maintain a perpetual warfare : 25 


Haud bene conveniunt, ner in und ſede 
morantur 


the | third; like a el Power, pre- | 


RT Ng RR. FOE IE OO RT ITT S 3 =_ . A I 


ſerves an infercourſe with both, and 


ſometimes aſſociates with one, and 
ſometimes with the er., 20 may 
be obſerved alſo of the two hoſtile or 
contrary Principles, that one of them ap- 
pertains for the moſt part to the better 
Co- arrangement (o) of things, and one 
to 


(0) Co-ARRANGEMENT.—90 I here ventured to 

tranſlate the word Lugo, Or LS oN tic, for it is 
written both ways in Ariſtotle. See Metapb. I. i. c. 5. 
p- 13. I. iii. c. 2. p. 52. Edit. Hh. | 


The Pythagoreans, obſerving through PE. world. 
a difference in things as to better and worſe, and 
that this difference often led to a ſort of Contra- 
riety or Oppoſition, arranged them into two Claſſes, 
a better Claſs and a worſe ; and, placing the two 
_ Claſſes by the ſide of each other, called them 


rug, or Co. arrangements. In the better Clas 
E 4A F 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. III. to the baſer ; to the better appertains Fi- 
gure; to the baſer, Deformity ; to the 
5 better, Order; to the baſer, Confuſion ; 

to the better, Health; to the r, Dil- 

eaſe. Now if we call thoſe of the bet - 

ter T ribe by the common name of FoRM, 

and thoſe of the other Tribe by the 
common name of PRIVATION (). diſ- 
ene 


. " 
* 2 ** 


3 
* — . Is. p N 


they put Unity, Bound, Friendſhip, Good, &c.; in 1 
other they put Multitude, Boundleſs, Strife, Evil, &c. 
Some of this ſchool limited the Number, others leſt 
it indefinite, conſidering all things as double, one a- 
gainſi another, according to the Language of Fecle: 
5 fafticus, chap. XXXIiii. v. 14, The” and chap. xlii. 


n 


Sce (beſides the quotations mentioned. 3 47 


Ethic, Nicom. 1. i. c. 6. p. 15. Edit. Oxon. 1716. a 
and Euſtratii Com. in Ethic. Moe. p. 13. B. 


: COL Tov iauriov 1 erte cugeixla, 6K 19 1— 
The OTHER Co-ARRAN CEM ENT of Contraries is PR1- 
VATION. Ariftet. Maagh. I, 3 c. 2. p. 52. Edit. 


Sylb. 


By the word other, «6 means the boſe and ſubor- 


dinate Claſs, to which Claſs he gives the common 
name of PRIVATION, as including all the Genera 
therein enumerated, Strife, Evil, &c. And hence * 
; is N 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


tion, or Change, to be Form, PRIvA- 


TION, and a SUBJECT. 


Or theſe three, if we compare Fon = 
| to PRIVATION, we ſhall find FoRM to 
be definite and „i mple ; PRVvATION to be 
infinite and vague. Thus there are infi- 
nite ways of being diſeaſed, though but 
one of being healthy ; infinite ways of 
being vicious, though but one of Dong 
virtuous (9). 


U 


SHOULD it be aſked, how PRIVAT ION is 


ONE, having this inite and vague Charac- 


ter; we may anſwer, becauſe as Privaiiom, 


Ls. — * 


—— 
9 2 


is, that Privation is in this Treatiſe ſoon after called 
infinite and vague; for T0 "Ameigov, Infinite, made one 
in this baſer Arrangement. See Blemmide Epitom. 


Phyfic. p · bo. Fvibp. in Arift. Ph. lib. i. ub 2 


CID "Eofno) jaw vag ende, wailedawis a xaxol, 


Theog as, 
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tinguiſhing the neutral Principle withal Ch. ul. 
by the name of SUBJECT, we ſhall — 
then find Zhe three Principles of Muta- 
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, : 
Ch. U. it is l more « than the - phe Abſence 
— of that Form, to which it is oppoſed. Thus 


to be diſeaſed (though the ways are in- 


| finite) is nothing more than the Abſence 
, Health; to be vicious, (though the 
ways are finite nothing more than the 


| Abſence of Virtue. 


Axp hence, perhaps, it may be poſ- 
| ſible fo reed? PRIVATION for a Principle, 
and ſupply it's place, when wanted, by 
#t's Oppoſite, that is to ſay Fox M; not 
however by the ſpecific Form then ac- 
tually tending to exiſtence, but by every 
_ other congenial Form, of which this Speci- 
fie Form 1s the Privation. Thus in the 
producing of the Sphere, it's Privation 
may be found in the Preſence of the 
Pyramid, or of any Figure, bejides the 
Sphere, whether regular or irregular. 
Thus in the producing of that Har- 
mony called the Diapaſon, its Priva- 
tion may be found in the Preſence of the 
Diapente, or of any other Tenſions, be- 


ſides 
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ſides thoſe of the Octave, be they conſo- Ch. III. 


nant or diſſonant. Tis certain that by * 
ſuch a reciprocal acceding and receding of 
all poſſible F. orms, by ſuch an Abſence and 
Preſence (r), 10 ſuch a continued Revo- 

| lution 5 


(7) rand g bg T0 rcon Tav s rh. To 
iv T9 amvoig » wapucig r Er — One of 
the two Contraries (that is to ſay FoRM) will be ſuf- 
ffcientiy able, by it's ABSENCE and it's PRESENCE, to 


effect e Ar iow. Fa. . i. c. 7 7. P. 20. Edit. 
Ops. 


On this paſſage, Them 2 thus eam ; 
n inſerted the words above quoted, he ſubjoins— 


ast To EI T1 R ereFAnge? 0 The Trafic 
1 Yap Trigncis à Pvors rig 4 EIN ish, GAN Alu- 
ol Ts Eidss, So that the FORM ſupplies alſo the place 
of the PRIVATION ; for the PRIVATION 1s itſelf no 
particular Nature or Form, but rather THE ABSENCE 
oF THE FORM [which is then paſſing into exiſt- 
_ ence].  Themift in Ar ft. Phyſ. p. 21. B. Eait. Ald. 


Simplicius on this occaſion explains himſelf as fol 
1 tro TEIWOEV iv ron SoM Hi Y 1 
| Eripnow 26 T0 var abr py Ov, dri dH“ H 

£51 1 eb rO, ad GAAD. z I CVVEIT@ YET a Li 
| ion 9e Tw Eides ja0vw 3 abros, 755 Tagurig Th £0v= 
| T8 Th aneoig. Ouapiiy TIY Yirerw 3 v beg 
odd ate dr; ell, has nat Ae to place among the 
Elements 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


lution and periodical Succeſſion, ſuppol- 


ing à proper SUBJECT withal to receive 
TRL 1 and 


— 4 4 —_— 
— - 


— 


Elements [of Natural Productions] PRivATION, and h 

that Mode of Non-being, which is conſonant to it; be- 
cauſe Privation is no more than the Abſence of the thing 
produced, introducing along with itſelf no other particular 

Attribute. He himſelf alſo has been ſatisfied with the 
Form alone, as being able by it's PRESENCE and it's 
ABSENCE fo effect both Generation and Diſſolution. Sim 

plic. in Ariſtot. Phy. lib. i, p⸗ 54. Edit. Aid. Fol. 


1526. 


Perhaps Simplicius alludes to what Arif favs f in 
the following paſſage. —H d ye Hh »y n vor; di- 


Xs Atyerai 29 Yap n Fipnors tidog wws ifive The 


Terms FoRM and NATURE have a double meaning: for 


in one Senſe even PR IVATION 18 F oRM. Flxle c. Ariſtot. 
I 11, c. 1. 


Fe gives a pertinent inſtance to explain, : 


how PRIVATION may be FoRM. He tells us-- 


1 Ve AU apporiz viell in Ths avoeporicas ThE : 
Avdis* ann Abd avapprogia Ovvatas tives Oeu- 
Y1G> aepeovice, I trie Tis" Ouvarar 0 3 anAWs 0 


1 FTP — — - — — ; — 
VRP ph0g rt EVAL Twy oe ' WEB ENEOWV, 3 TESTO 
if * 5 5 | | — 5 "$A 
WOXIAWS N GANGS .f MEAN, 1 Auel 


E he Lydian Mode or Harmony is made out of 
Lydian Diſſonance [that is, before the ſtrings of a 
 Lyre were tuned to that Mode, they were tuned 
after another manner, which manner he calls pro- 


perly, Lydian Diſſinance]J. Now Lydian Diſſonanae 


may 


8 "ON n * 755 S Lg 8 PORT WES "oc = 5 2 . 
r r OI ICI Dy n by + 
AS Tn e, Ke ESL " * | 


may be the Phrygian Mode or Harmony, or it may be any 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


accrues to the Doctrine from a ſuppoſi- 


tion like this; only, if we admit it, we 
= again reduce the PRINCIPLES from THREE 
to Two ; not however the former too, 
| thoſe that exiſt in CoNTRARIETY, for 
Now We adopt the more amicable ones, 
thoſe of a Fon and a SvBJEcT (2), or 


Ie 


uw —_— 


other of the Modes [ Doric, Tonic, &c.] ; it may alſo be 


ſimply the Duſſmance of the Strings under any caſual 
tenſion, and that in varicus and different ways, either 
as they are more ſtretched, or more relaxed [that i is, either 


 Hharper or flatter. ] Philbp. in Phyſic, I. i. p. 45. 


This ſhews that the Phrygian Mode in this exam- 
ple, though clearly a Form of Harmony, i 18 neverthe- 


leſs, when referred to the Lydian Mode, as much a 


Privation, as any caſual Tenſion of the 1 totally 
_ void WF all C Concord. 


© This is implied in the words Or, yiyreras 


thing 


61 
and give them up. we may conceive how Ch. III. 
Changes may be performed, and new YL 
Subſtances produced, though (as we have 
ſaid already) the Principle of Priva- 
tion were to be withdrawn. No harm 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. III. (if we take Matter in it's proper means 
A 9 thoſe of Form and MATTER, 


"Tis in theſe we behold the Elements 


of thoſe compoſite Beings, NATURAL 
SUBSTANCES. The Diſquiſition makes 
it expedient to conſider each of the two 
apart, and this we ſhall therefore do by 


beginning. 's with MATTER. 


1 4 - , 4 * 
—— 


Gonk. Ariſi. Phy. J. 1. c. 7. p. Ns" 


Ficunz, Mogon, means the ſame with EG, | 
Foun; 3 Troxeievor, SUBJECT, means the ſame with 
"Yan, MaTTER. See the Treatiſe juſt quoted, par- 

ticularly towards the concluſion of the firft Book, 


CHAP. 


thing i is mule er . out of a Somjrer and « a Pi- | 
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CHAP, Iv. 


Concerning MaTTER—An imperfect De. 
 ſeription of it —it's Nature, and the Ne- 
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cefſity of it's exiſtence, traced out and 


proved—firſt by. Abſtration—then by 


: Anatogy—lUluſtrations From Mythology. 1 


ATT ER is that Elementary Con- 


5 another. 


(a) If we compare the beginning of this Chapter 
with the beginning of the following, it will appear 


that, though MAaTFER and FoRM are the ELE- 
MENTS, or inherent Parts of every compe/ite Hubſtance 


yet they eſſentially differ, in as much as Matter being 
COMMON, Form PECULIAR, Form gives every ſuch 


Subſtance it's Character, while Matter gives it none. 


Thus Philoponus—xar* aro yap | 70 Ee» Heil.) 


Nag ¹οoI Th El, x & Thy "Tan 8 


d αονννοννdοιννν — By FORM things are charac- 
yes} by Narren thy differ not one Jo's another. 


Com. 


Ch. IV. 
J ſgituent in compoſite Subſtances, = 

8 which appertains in COMMON (a) to them 

ö all, without d. Ninguiſbing blem from one 


r 
— —— INS — 
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another —But 'tis fitting to be more ex- 


— plicit. 


Cum. in Phyſ. trik. p. 38. d.— 


Evxxxx thing generated or made, whe- 
ther by Nature or Art, is generated or 
made out of Jomething elſe ; and this ſome- 
thing elſe i is called it's sep JecT or Mar- 
TR. Such is Iron to the Saw ; ſuch | is 


Timber to the Boat. 


Non this Suljeck or Matter of a thing, 


being neceſſarily previous to that thing's 
exiſtence, is neceſſarily different from it, 


and not the ſome. Thus Iron, as Iron, 
7s not a Saw; and Timber, as Timber, 


——_ n ah 


— 
* 


Ammonius ſays expreſly—1 jpiv yap T xowuins 
ici ali Tos Wedymacty T0 d ENQy WixPopa;,— 
MarrER with regard to things is the Cauſe of their ge- 
neral COMMUNITY, or COMMON NATURE; FoRmM, 
the Cauſe of their peculiar DIFFERENCE. Ammon. in 


Cat. p. ky B. 


1s 


And ſoon after 
| lr. aur NHpartNBISINOY 55h. rug ixa58 v n | 
J ang 061, —This [that is, the Form] is cHñA- 
 RACTERISTIC of every Being's Eſſence ; for as to the 
MATTER, it is COMMON [and runs through all.) 
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AGAIN, though the Subje# or Matter 


of a thing be not that thing, yer were it 
incapable of becoming fo, it could not 
be called it's Subject or Matter. Thus 
Iron is the Subject or Matter of a Saw, 
becauſe, though 79 a Saw, it may ſtill 


bs. 


7s mot a Boat. Hence then one charac- Ch. IV. 

ter of every Subject or Matter, that is, 
the Character of NEGATION or PRIVA- 
TION. 


become a Saw. On the contrary, Tim 
ber rs not the Subject or Matter of 4 


| Saw, becauſe it not only (as Timber) is 
29 Saw, but can never be made one, 
from it's very nature and properties. 


Hence then, beſides Privation, another 


Character of every Subject or Matter, 
and that is the Character of APTITUDE 


or Caraciry. 


 A6ain, when one thing is the Subje&# 
or Matter of many things, it implies a 


Privation of them all, and a Capacity to 
| ns them : 
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66 PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ch. IV. them all (5). Thus Iron, being the 
cgGubject or Matter of the Saw, the Axe, 


(4) PrivartION and Car Acirx are eſſential to 
every thing, which bears the name of MATTER; 
and this is the meaning of the following paſſage 


Ext dr To b roxt iu i ub Wy elde d 000 3 
De SUBJECT or MATTER is ONE numerically, but in 


character it is Two, that is to ſay, Two, as it hs 
a Capacity to become a thing, and yet is under a 
Privation, till it a&Zually become ſo, Arift, Pf. 1. i. 

p. 17.— And ſoon aſter, he fays—iregoy yag ro av 
| Pew g Tw apasoyg tai, 2 TW WNAGATISO 3 wang. 1 
Ts a different thing to be a Man, and to be Void of the | 
muſical Art; *tis a different thing to be Void of Figure, 

and to be Braſs. — As much as if he had ſaid, that the ; 

Man, before he became a muſical Artiſt, had both a 8 

| Capacity for that character, and a Privation of it; the | 
5 a Braſs a ſimilar Capacity and Friuatias, before it wass 
| 1 caſt into a a Statue. | - 


2 


* 


VVT 


Thus too o Themiſliu—Kal 70¹ TRY rig vans To 
tl E TW eps apo n 0 Pvapans dn\overs Herd i. F 
cos 23 yd Eri J0vapic EIn, An b abr Wavrus — 
Th vhs FeENTEWS voueuns Me ſay the Eſſence of MaTTER 
. | | tit in CaraciTtY; and CApaCITY is evidently con- 
| nected with PRIVATION 3 fince it would'no longer be Ca- 
pacity, could Privation in no ſenſe be underſtood, as 


: 2 with i it.  Themuſt. in Arift. Phyſic. p. 21. Edit. 
: See 13 Note p. 52, and Note p. 77. . 


IS, 223 
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find the Chiſſel, implies Privation and 
Capacity with reſpect to all three. 


Acain, we can change a Saw into a 


: Chiſſel, but not into a Boat; we can 
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change a Boat into a Box, but not into 


a Saw. The reaſon is, there can be no 


Change or Mutation of one thing into 


another, where the f changing Beings 
do not participate the ow Matter (e). 
But 


— 3 - — a " 


* 


(e) This reaſoning has reference to what the An- 
cients called Tn WeoTexn 6, THE IMMEDIATE MAT- | 
TER, in oppoſition to "Yan wpwrn, THE REMOTE OR 


PRIMARY MATTER, of which more will be faid i in 


i the courſe of this Speculation. 


Tis of the indian; Matter we muſt underſtand 


the following Paſſage — Ede x rat dt, pars vg Vang 
= e/ | / 1 8 „ TOONS, "I 
Seng, ETEEr ieh di THY x GITIAY* oon Ex 
* : | 
Fou 2y xibwres »y xAwn* kv d Evie N Un iF d- 
3 | SM» 
ung, Ertpwy dr: ol I 3x A te ix Fü zu, us 


| 133 , / — | 
£76 TY nue aiTiIQ 1dr. — Tis poſſible, that, the Mar- 


| TER being one and tbe ſame, different things by the Ef- 
 fictent Cauſe ſhould be formed out of it; as, for example, 
that out of Wood ſhould be formed a Bex and a Bed. 


But then with regard to ſome things, which are different, 
the Matter is of veces ty different alſa, Tis thus, for 


F 2 example, E 


1 ” r n n 
— I THF - * I v — = * p 2 * 
3 —— 2 — . ˖——— — 
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But e even Reit were the Boat to moulder 
and turn to Earth, and that Earth by 


natural proceſs to metallize and become 


Iron, through ſuch progreſſion as this, 
we might ſuppoſe even the Boat to be- 
come a Saw. Hence therefore it is, that 


ALL CHANGE 7s by immediate or mediate 


| participation of THE SAME MATTER, 


; participating. the fame common Matter. 
This we have choſen to illuſtrate from 
Works of Art, as falling more eaſily un- 


Havixd advanced thus far, we muſt 
be careful to remember firſt, that every 
Sog J=cT or MATTER implies, as ſuch, 
PRIVATION and CarPacl rand next, 
7 that all Cnanct or Mutation of Beings 


into one another, is by means of their 


der human cognizance and obſervation. 


this a work in the power of the Efficient Cauſe. drift. 


Tis however no leſs certain as to the 


— 
— — 


example, that a Saw cannot be made out of Mood; nor is 


Maggs, H. * 0. p. 129. alt. Hl. 


Pro- 
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Productions of Nature, though the ſu- 
perior Subtlety in theſe renders exam- 
ples more difficult. | 


Tu Queſtion then is, whether in the 


World which we inhabit, it be not ad- 
mitted from Experience, as well as from 


the Confeſſion of all Philoſophers, that 


Ch.IV. 


Subſtances of every kind, whether na- 


tural or artificial, either immediately or 


mediately paſs one into another ; that 


we ſuppoſe at preſent no Realizings of 


fs Non entity, but that reciprocal Deaths, 


Diſſolutions, and Digeſtions, ſupport t by 


turns all Subſtances out of each other, 


ſo that, as Hamlet ſays, from the Idea of 


this rotation, 


Imperial Ceſar, dead and turn'd to clay, 
May flop a hole, fo keep the winds away. 


The Queſtion in ſhort is, Whether in this 
Mor a which we inhabit, there be not an 
* „ 


— — — 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


univerſal Mutation of all things into all (4). 0 
If there be, then muſt there be ſome ONE 


PRI» 


n 


— : 5 pd — — 


Py 9 The Peridatetici, according to the erroneous. 
: Aer by them adopted, ſuppoſed the fixt Stars, 
the Planets, the Sun, and the Moon, to move all of 
them round the Earth, attached to different Spheres, 


which moved and carried them round, the Earth it- 
ſelf being immoveable, and placed in the Centre of 


the Univerſe. This Motjon, purely and ſimply lo- 


cal, was the only one they allowed to theſe Celgſtial 


Bodies, which in Eſſence they held to be perfectly un- 
changeable. Things on the ſurface of this Earth (ſuch 
as Plants and Animals), and things between that ſur- 
face and the Moon (ſuch as Clouds, Meteors, Winds, 
Kc.) theſe they ſuppoſed obnoxious to Motions. of a 
more various and complicated character; Motions, which 
changed them in their Qualities and Quantities, and 
which even led to their Generation and Diſſolution, to 


Life and to Death. Hence the whole Tribe of theſe 


mutable and periſhable Beings were called $UBLU- 


NARY, becauſe the Region of their exiſtence was be- 


: neath the Sphere of the Moon. Twas here exiſted thoſe | 
| Elements, which, as Milton tells us, 1 8 55 | 


— in guater nion run 
Perpetual circle, 8 and mix 


And nouriſh all things- 


P al. Loſt. 


*T was here that Arifletle beld— “ri wav tx wav yi- 


bat dane that every thing Was naturally formed to 


ariſe 


* 
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PRIMARY MATTER, common to all things; Ch. Iv. 


1 ſay, ſome one PRIMARY MATTER, 


and that Common TO ALL THINGS, ſince, 
without ſome ſuch Mitter, /uch Mutation 


would be wholly Rs Aarti 


Bur if there be ſome one prinury 
Matter, and that common to all things; 
this Matter muſt imply, not (as particu- 
lar and ſubordinate Matters do) a parti- 


cular Privation, and a particular Capa- 8 


city, but, on the contrary, UnIvERSAL. 


Pu- 5 


ariſe out f every thing. Lib 4. Ortu et bur. p. 39. 5 
Edt. Sylb. - 


Ocellus Lucanus (from whom, and from Archytas, 


Timæus, and the other Pythagoreans, both Plato and 

Afxiſtotle borrowed much of their Philoſophy) ele- 
gantly calls this imaginary Sphere of the Moon's or- 
bit, 10 0g adavaciag 70 Veri cos, the Iſthmus o of Im- 
mortality and Generation, that is, the Boundary, which 


lies between things immortal, and things i tory. 
 Galt's Opuſc. Mythog. p. 516. 


The Steigt went farther chan this Ifthmus. —They 

aid not confine theſe Changes to a Part only of the 
Uniretſe ; LIT ſuppoſed them to paſs through the 
8 F 4 5 wle; 
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72 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. IV. PRIVATION, and UNIVERSAL Cara- 1 
e 6 TY e. 4 
IF the notion of ſuch a Being appear 3 
ſtrange and incomprehenſible, we may 2 


| 30 
+ 
5 


farther prove the necęſſity of it's exiſt- 2 
ence from the following conſidera- 


tions. 


— — 


whole; and to continue without ceaſing, till all was 
at length loſt in their ExTvgwoic, or general Conflagra- 
; ion, after which came @ new World, and then a new 
Conflagration, and ſo on periodically. Daiog. Laert. vii. 
TISs Ts H4e e 


(e) To. eden Crone peven, Pundgaevoy Gndras 9 .- 

| tobt. T&% Hoge, Ev gent Nb EF ATATQI=— 

| The PRIMARY SUBJECT or MATTER, having 4 Ca- 
| PACITY 10 admit all Forms, exiſis in a PRIVATION of 


them all. Themifl, in Arif Phy. p. 21. 


"Tho iflius well diſtinguiſhes between two words, = 
| | expreſſing the ſame Being, I mean uroxepeor and van. 
| | | The firſt he makes the Subject or Sulitratum of Something 
ACTUALLY exi/ling ; the other, that Matter which has 
a CaraciTy of becoming many things, before 
atlually becomes any one of them, 


This 18 chat ONE Being, mentioned by 8 
| whola words we have quoted in the preceding Chap- 
| vn P+ Ts in the Note, 


EITHER 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


| ErrueR there is no ſuch general Ch. IV. 
Change, as here ſpoken of, which 1s Re 


= contrary to fact, and would deſtroy the 
Sympathy and Congeniality of things; 


or if there be, there muſt be a Matter 


of the character here eſtabliſhed, be- 
cauſe without it (as we have ſaid) ſuch 


e would be abe role. 


Avy to this however hard univerſel 
Privation may appear, yet had the Pri- 
mary Matter in it's proper nature any 
one particular Attribute, ſo as to prevent . 
it's Privation from being unlimited and 


univerſal, ſuch Attribute would run thro' 
all things, and be conſpicuous in all. If 


it were white, all things would be white; 
if circular, they would be circular; and 
ſo as to other Attributes, which is con- 
trary to fact (J). Add to this, that the 


8538 vie 


(/) This Argument is taken ſrom Plats, —Speak: 
ing of the Primar ) Matter, he ſays —d 42100 ye ov rau 


ert | 
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Ch. IV. Oppoſi ite to ſuch Attribute could never 
have exiſtence, unleſs it were poſſible for 
the ſame thing to be at once and in the 
ſame inſtance both white and black, cir- 

cular and rectilinear, &c. ſince this 7 in- 
= ſeparable Attribute would neceſſarily be 

: every where, becauſe the Matter, which 
implies it, is %% every where, at leaſt 


r 


* ” 


ETELTIOUTWY Tui, TO TG EVQUTIQG, 7% TE rn 7 WagaTay 
GAAns Plctuc, oi Abol, ge 0patvor, KAKWS Gu &0- | 


Note, THV GUT vage poi ere it like any © 
e thoſe things that enter into it, in ſuch caſe, when it 


came to receive things of a nature contrary and totally dif- 


ferent from itſelf, it would exhibit them ill, by ſhewing | 
IT's OWN NATURE ALONG WITH THEM at the Jags ; 
time. Plat. Tim. p. 50. 


Thus Chalcidius, in commenting the Paſſage here 


quoted—S1 fit aliguid candidum, ut Vinhos, deinde 


oporteat hoc transferri in alium colorem, vel diverſum, ut 


ruborem ſro pallorem, del contrarium, ut atrum ; tunc 
candor non patrerur introeuntes colores ſynceros perſeverare, 
ſed permixtione 8 Faciet inter polatos. Coated. in Tim. 
Com. p. 434. 
Hence we ſee the propriety of thoſe deſcriptions, 
which make the primary Matter, to be void of Body, 
of Duality, of Bulk, of Figure, &c. dcαν , A- 
ve, dine, dEr, GpoeÞ©, x. r. N. 
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may be found in all things, that are ge ( Ch. Iv. 
nerated and periſhable. 8 


Hers then we have an Idea (ſuch as it 


| is) of that ſingular Being, YAH IPQTH, 
the PRIMARY MATTER; a Being, which 


thoſe Philoſophers, who are immerged 


in ſenſible Objects, know not well how 
to admit, though they cannot well do 


without it (s) ; 3 a Being, which flies the 


. 5 


(8) 80 ſtrange a Being is it, and ſo little compre- 


henſible to common Ideas, that the Greeks had no 


name for it in their language, till TAH came to be 


adopted as the proper word, which was at firſt only 


aſſumed by way of Metaphor, from ſignifying Timber 
or Wood, the common materials in many works of 


| Art. Hence it was that Ocellus, Timæus, and Plato, 


employ various words, and all of them after the ſame 


metaphorical manner, when they would expreſs the 


nature of this myſterious veg, Ucellus calls it 


5 larde xs  Expaytiov Tis yevirews, the univerſal Re- 
cipient, and Impreſſion of things generated, as Wax re- 

_ ceives Impreſſions from various Seals. Timæus uſes 
the word TAA in the Doric Dialect, and explains f 
it (like Ocellus) by Expaayeiovs to which he adds the 


Appellations of Martes * Tibavay, Mother and 
- Nurſe. 


— —— — — Rods — — 1 — — 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. Iv. Perception of every ſenſe, and which is 
at beſt even to the Tntelle# but a nega- 
tive object, no otherwiſe comprehenſible 
than either by ANaLocy or ABSTRAC- 


WI gain a glimpſe of it by ABSTRAC- 


TION, when we ſay that Tie firſt Matter 


is not the Lineaments and Complexion, 


which make the beautiful Face; nor yet 
the Fleſh and Blood, which make thoſe 
| Lineaments, and that Complexion ; nor 
yet the liquid and folid Aliments, which 


Nurſe, Plato calls it firſt vn yeviotws v rod on 
049v rin, the Receptacle of all Generation, as it's 
urſe—then warros aiohnrs ,, f *% vrodaxn— 


the Mather and Receptacle of every ſenſible Oljełt. Galt's 


Opuſc. Mytholog. p. 516. 544. Plalen. Tim. p. 47. 
51. Edit, Serr. | See Hermes, P- 308, &c. 


Ariſtotle alſo obſerves conſiſtently with one of the 
above exprefſions—1 Kir yaę rehab, ouvauria Th 
ND Twy vioftvo- kl, ware ſuirnę that the | 
MATTER, by remaining, is in concurrence with the 
Form, a Cauſe of things generated, under the character of 
4 MorhrR. Phy. 1.1 i. c. 9. P. 22. Edi. Hb. 


make 


ee e ! e 
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make that Fleſh and Blood; nor yet the 
ſimple Bodies of Earth and Water, which MM 
make thoſe various Aliments ; but Some- 
thing, which being below all theſe, and 
ſupporting them all, is yet different from 


them all, and 10 to their exiſtence (J). 


We obtain a fight of j it by AN A- 
100 V, when we e ſay, that as is the Braſs 


8 > > . — 
WL n 
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) ABSTRACTION appears to have been uſed by 


Plato Aid Try Tz yelovor©> o τ 0 Wνν ανν,ννν 


| ae 9 urr9doy nv fire vun, lire Alta, Hurt doe, 
rt bop Ayaan, ure do £% TT, Are kg wv 
abr iy ove. ANN Agelos £1905 Th 0 aug pon, war- 
des. prraMapoans os drograld n TE VOITS, 
| Our aAwTuralov auto Atyoiles, 8 eu. —Let us 
therefore ſay that THE MoTHER and RECEPTACLE of 
every viſible, nay of every ſenſible Production, is neither 
Earth, nor Air, nor Fire, nor Water, nor any of the 
things which ariſe out of theſe, nor out of which theſe 
ariſe, but a certain INVISIBLE AND FORMLESS BE- 

ING, THE UNIVERSAL RECIPIENT ; concerning which 
Being, if we ſay it is in a very dubious way intelligible, 
and ſomething moſt hard ta be apprehended, we ſhall not 
ſpeak a falſhood. Plat. Tim. p. 51. Edit. Serr. | 


Thus Chalcidius—Sublatis que ſunt fingulis, quop 
$0LUM REMANET, IPSUM ESSE, QUOD Dare. . 


In Tin. Com. P- 371. 


to 
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Ch. IV. to the Statue, the Marble to the Pillar; 
= the Timber to the Ship, or any one e- 
condary Matter to any one peculiar Form; 

ſo is the FIRST and ORIGINAL Mar- 

; ER to all ſus in . (i). | 


: Aut 


. . 7 . < — _____ 
8 n 8 * n 
* —— „ 


(i) The Method of reaſoning on this Subject by 
AxaLocy was uſed by Ariflatle.—n Ui rern Ov- 
os imm x avanoyias ws yae pos iki 
Na, 7 wog XAivnv Zino, il Teo; ray GAANW TE 
ET xiilan Keep 1 1 d % To #popPon u, hiv 
Aobety THv lag pi grog br wos 8710 Exe, 39 TO 
vod ri, T0 ov. Phy. I. i. c. 7. p. 20. Edit. Sylb. 
De Subject — Nature, (that is, the PRIMARY 
MATTER) 7 is knowable in the way of ANALOGY : for 
as is the Braſs to the Statue; the Timber to the Bed; or 
the immediate and formleſs Material to any of thoſe things 5 
which have Form, before it aſſumes that Form; ſo is 


Is [general and primary] MATTER to SUBSTANCE, 


and to each particular Thing, and to each particular 
Being. 1 


Not that Ariſtotle rejected the Argument from Ar- 


STRACTION.—Atyw d U N xa) auvriv purre Tis 
re Tooov, an G Er Nile. ois Seca 70 ov” 
irs vag ri, Aab S xalnyogrirer TErTw üg & T0 k- 


val ETepov, 9 107 xolnyogiay teen ] mean by Mar- 
TER, that which of itſelf is not denominated either this 
particular Subſtance, or that particular Quantity, or any 
other of theſe Attributes, by which Being is charafteriſed. 


It 


FER Wes 
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AnD here, if a Digreſſion may be per- Ch. Iv. 
mitted, let us reflect for a moment on 
the character of old PRor Rus. 


. 


——_—. 


1t is indeed that, of which each one of theſe is predicated, 
and which has an Eſſence different from every one of the 
Predicaments. Metaph. Z. p. 106. Edit. Sylb. 


And here we may obſerve, that as ABS T R ACTION 
and AN ALoo x are the two Methods, by which this 


ſtrange Being (as it has been called) was inveſtigated 


by the ancient Philoſophers, ſo for that reaſon Timeus 


tells us, that it was made known to us Mohrowy v, 


by a ſpurious kind of Reaſoning, p. 545.—Plato ſays the 
fame, only he is more full —Matter, according to 


bim, was aer avaiohnoins ant, οον,jð/ Twi vily 
po ig wid Something tangible without Senſation, ſome - 
thing hard to be believed, and that by means of a ſpurious 

-: +. "Bind of reaſoning. Tim. Plat. p. 52. Edit. Serr. 


This ſpurious Reaſoning is explained by Timeus, who 

| fays that MATTER is ſo comprehended v pnxw xar 
echo voerolas, by it's not being underſtood in a direct 
 2way, but only obliquely, and by * 8 Myth. 


Gale, p. 545. 
As to the being tangible without Senſotion, this means, 


; that though it be an eſſential to Body, which appears 
to make it tangible, yet the Ab/trafion makes it ſtand 
Under the ſame character to the Touch, as Darkneſs 
| ſtands to the Sight, Silence to the Hearing; we can- 
not be ſaid to ſee the one, nor to hear the other; and 
pet without the help of thafe two Senſes we could have no 
| Compre- 2 


Omnia 
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Bo PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. W. Omnia transformat | eſe in miracula rerum, 


ö gnemque, ſorribilemque feram, Auvium- 


que liguentem. 0 Georg. IV. 


Thus Vincil — thus, before him, | 


Homes : 


 Tidura E nino welpleeral, Goo in | pales 
Eprera hoilan, 59 bag, mY die rial wog. 
Oouo, A. 417. 


Made into all clings, all he I wry ; 3 become 


Each living thing, that — on earth: 
will glide 


4 88 e or blaze a ons 8 Fire 0 ) 


ern 


cat of theſe t2u0 ME or perhaps n more 5 


properly, thoſe two ſenſible Privations. 


Both Timæus and Plato drop expreſſions, as if they 


conſidered MATTER to be PLace. Timæus calls it 


rn and xd Plato calls it N and dd. 


Opuſc. Myth. p. 544. Plat. Tim. p. 52. 


Chalcidius elegantly ſhews, how in this negative 
manner it attends all the Predicaments, and ſerves for 


a ſupport to each. ſſentia eſt, ut ee cum eam 


e & c. See Cam. in Tim. p. 438. . 
(4) To the Poets here quoted may be del Ho- 


race 6 Sat. lib. 1 8. 3. v. TS. Ovid. en, viii. 7 30. 
Wuar 
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* 


WHarT wonder, if this ſingular Deity Cb. Iv. 
ſuggeſt to us that Singular Being, which WWW 
we have been juſt attempting to deſcribe ? 

The Allegory was too obvious to eſcape 
the Writers of any age, and there are 
many, we find, by whom it bas been 
oped ( (1). 
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| That great Parent of Mythology as well as Poetry, 
Hemer, not only informs us concerning PROTEvs, | 1 
but concerning his daughter E1DoTHEAs who diſco- on A 
vered her father's abode. | 15 | ; 


F We ſhall perceive in the Explanations which fol- 


7 low, how this Fable applies itielt to the Subject of the 
: preſent Chapter. 


Wi? Some; ſays Fuftathius, when he comments the e 1 
paſſage above cited from Homer, hold“ PROTEUs to | = 
e that original MATTER, which is the Receptacle of . 
« Forms ; that, which being 1N ACTUALITY NO ONE 4 
EZ 5 «of theſe For ms, is yet IN CAPACITY all of them | oY | 
enen PrOTEUS (they add) EIDOTREA His . 
Daughter is elegantly ſuid to diſcover, by leading bim 85 | 
forth out of Capacity into Afuatity z that is, ſpe is that bz 2 
. « PRINCIPLE OFT MoTION, which contrives to male 1 
im RUSH IN TO FORM, and be moved and actuated. 


= Hleraclides Ponticus having adopted the ſame Me- 
$f thod of explaining, ſubjoins —“ that hence it was with 
= « 524d reaſon, that the FORMLEss MATTER Twas called 
by PROT EOS; and that PROVIDENCE, which madified 
Ou | each ; 
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& each Being with i it's peculiar Form and Character, was 
cc called EIporngA.“ 


The words of kusrarhivs! in the original are— _ 
DTPQTEA Ty ee Tr” Dams 7 Tov EI 
N, 75 bvepſeig tv Sc unden TW side, ragt 
-0v On Ięortaæ naxus Afptlas 1 EI- 
ACOEA kx Palit, dig Ths ix Ts duvapes fig 1 wig - 
Eazy wgoaſoynct vu mn *ivnor, n EIS EIAOE 


oe T wu 


OEEIN auroy, 4 Nieto! PE FTTH Euftath.i n 


Hem. Odyſſ. p. 177. A dit. Baſil. 


We ſhall only remark, as we proceed, that the 
Etymology here given of EIpor HEA, tis d Yet, 


to ruſh into Form, is invented, like many other ancient 
Etymologie, more to explain the word philaſophically, 
than to give us it's cal origin. Tis perhaps more 
| profitable, though not equaily critical, to etymolo- 
gize aſter this manner; and ſuch appears to have 
been the common practice of Plato, Ariſtotle, and the 
Stoics. 


The words of Heraclides are ust evachov, Thv july 
c D mer IIPQOTEA ua2tol)a, Ti d' eldwAge 


TMAGUSHTATAY νẽ-? IIe EIAOOEAN. Frere, 


Pontic. P. 490. Gale Oprie. Myths. vo. 


'T 2 theſe Greeks may be ſubjoined a reſpeQab'e 


| Countryman of our own. 


Lord lub tells us of PRorTEUs, that he bad bis 


Herd of Seals, or Sea-calves ; that theſe 'twas his Cuſ- 


tom every day to tell aver, and then to retire into a Ca— 


Vern, aud repeſe himjelf. Of this we read the follow-. 
ing Explanation—** that under the Perſon of PROTEUS 
: 46-35 -Þ gnifi: 4 Mar TTER, ide moſt ancient of all Things, 
| 5 next 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


« next to the Deity—that the Herd of Proteus was no- 
« thing elſe, than the ordinary SPECIES of Animals, 


« Plants, and Metals, into whith MATTER appears to 
« diffuſe, and as it were to conſume itſelf; ſo that after 


cc it has formed and finiſhed thoſe ſeveral Species (it's taſk 
ce being in a manner complete) it appears to ſleep and be 
at reſt, nor to labour at, attempt, or prepare any Spe- 
828 cies farther.” De e Vet. e 13. 


The Author's own words are—fub PRoTE1 enim 


perſons MaTERIA ſignificatur, omnium rerum pojt Deum 


antiquiſſima. PECUs autem, five GREx Protei non 
aliud videtur eſſe, quam SPECIES orainarie Animalium, 
Plantarum, Metallorum, in quibus Materia videtur ſe 
 diffundere, et quaſi conſumere ; adeo ut, peſtguam iſtas 
Species effinxerit, et abſolverit, (tanguam penje completo) 


dormire et quieſcere videatur, nec alias ampiins Species 


moliri, . _ 1 
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CHAP, V. 


| Concerning F Gm th imperfed? Deſerip- 
tion of it—Primary Forms, united with - 


| Matter, make Body—Body Mathemati- 


col Body Phyfical—how they differ— 
| Eſſential Forms—Tranſition to Forms of 
a Character . to the | Paſo ve and 


| — — 


"DORM ii that elementary Conflituent 


14 #7 every compoſite Subſtance, by which 
+ 15 DISTINGUISHED and CHARACTER- 


1ZED, and known from every other. (« a . 
But to be more 


Tur firſt and moſt angle of all Ex- 
tenſions is a Line. This, when it exiſts 
united with a ſicond Extenſion, makes 


a Swperficter's and thoſs ts, exiſting to- 


— 


(a ) See the ficſ Note in the e preceding Chapter, 


and page 91. | 


gether | 


e 


e 


e e 


e 
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IT 


— — 


ter ta other things; to the Elements as commonly called, 


Air, Earth, Water, &c. and in conſequence, to all 1 


the variety of natural Productions. 


Hence it is, that Ammonius, ſpeaking of the 6, ſt 


Matter, ſays—adry 2v, Kere E 109 TEE 


 biagdoticy, Worts To deirepov Ah οjðme de. his [that 
is, THE FIRST MATTER] being embulked with three 


extenſions, makes THE SECOND MATTER OR DUB=- 


J c, that is to ſay, Bopy void or QUALITY. 


Aſter having ſhewn how natural Qualities and At- 


tributes ſtood in need of ſuch a Subject for their ex- 
. | * 3 . ' * >." 
iſtence, he adds (which is worth remarking) —zx ors 
2 | 155 7 / GO, 3. AN * 8 ä 
„Worte opus n Un e n Own HTO, 
G 7 EUTAKTOY TWV οντννν ννετννν JEWEEvT ES Paper, 


1 N 


9 b ) Original Body: v when we Jook Ae has 5 
reference to the primary Matter, it's Subſtratum; 
when we look upwards, becomes itſelf a van, or Mat- 


8; 


gether with a third, make a Solid. Nov Ch. V. 
this /a/f and complete ExTENSION we call 
the rt and /impleſt Fox M; and when 

this firſt and ſimpleſt Form accedes to 

the rt and ſimpleſt Matter, the Union 

of the two produces Bop, which is 
5 for that reaſon defined to be Matter triply 

extended. And thus we behold the riſe 

F of pure and original BoDy (5). Y 


— — te eg — ——— — Sr 


4 
| 


— - > —— 


I 1 —ͤ r —__ err 


—— 
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Ir muſt be remembered however, that 
Body under this character is ſomething 
indefinite and vague, and ſcarcely to be 


made an Ob ject of ſerentific Contemplation. 
T's neceſſary to this end, that it's Ex- 


tenſion ſhould be bounded ; for as yet we 


have treated it without ſuch regard. 
Now the Bound or Limit of Simple Body 
is Figure; and thus it 18 that FiGURE, 


With regard to Body, becomes the nexkt 
. Form after Extenſ6 Jon. 


In Body thus bounded by Figure, every 


other of it's Attributes being abated | 
and with drawn, we behold that Species 

of Body, called BopY MATHEMATIC ALI 
a name ſo given it, becauſe the Matlie- 


matician, as ſuch, conſiders no other At- 


has 


a * 


3 / SE — 1 0, * / yy F 
Ti EMWOLIL dlaigzurts rabra, r Th Ole EX werram= 
not that there ever Was IN ACTUALITY either Matter 


without Body, or Bidy «without Duality 3 but we ſay jo, 


as we contemplate the well ordered Generation of things, 


arviding th:{e things in mas otmmnation, Which are ty Nature © 
in ſepar able. Armen. in P. ed. 2 62. See below, p. 


2 
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Primary, it's Exten/t aon and it's Fi Zure (e). 


hour though the la of Body: by 
Figure is one ſtep towards rendering it 
more de efnite and knowable, yet is not 
this ſufficient for the purpoſes of Na- 
ture. Tis neceſſary here, that not only 
it's External ſhould be duly bounded, 
but that a ſuitable regard ſhould be like- | 
wiſe had to it's Internal. This internal 


Adjuſtment, Diſpoſition, or Arrangement 


8 TE 


(c) In Body Mathematical all Qualities being ab- 


ſtracted but Figure and Extenſion, we may hence per- 
ceive the reaſon why the Contemplation of ſuch Body 


(which Contemplation makes ſo large a part of the Mathe- 


matical Sciences) is more accurate and certain, than that 
of any other Body. It is, becauſe of all Bodies, Ma- 
thematical Body has the ee, the moſt obvious, and 


the moſt preciſe Attributes, 


87 
tributes: of Body, except it be theſe two Ch. V. 


WV 


Hence too we may perceive the difference 8 | 


a Mathematician, and a natural Phileſopher. They 


differ, as their Subjects differ; as the Subject of the 


| firſt is ſimple; of the laſt is complicated; as the At- 
tributes of Mathematical Body are /ew and 4r9wn ; of 
Phyſical Body are unknown and infinite. Vid. Ariſt. 


. . C, 4. 


« 0-4. (deno- ; 


— 


. As, ag hk agen: ; , 
— —— — 


— — 


* 
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V. (denominate it as you pleaſe) is called 


ORGANIZATION, and may be conſidered 
as the 7hird Form, which appertains to 
Body. By it's acceſſion we behold the 
riſe cf Bopy PuySICAL or NATURAL, 
for every ſuch Body 1 is ſome. way or other 


or ganixed. 


Axpo thus may we aflirm that theſe 


three, that is to ſay, EXTENSION, Fi- 


GURE, and ORGANIZATION, are the : 
three ORIGINAL Fok pls to Bopy Pny- 
s1cAL or NATURAL, Pigure having re- 
ſpect to it's External; Organization to 
it's Internal; and Extenſio. ion being common 
both to one and to the other. Tis 
more than probable that from the Va- | 
riation in theſe univerſal, and, as I may 
ſay, Primary Forms, ariſe moſt of thoſe 
| ſecondary Forms uſually called QuaALt- 

: TIES SENSIBLE, becauſe they are the 


proper Objects of our ſeveral Senſations. 


Such are Roughneſs and Smoothneſs, 5 
Hardneſs and Softneſs, the tribes of Co- 


 lours, 


A 
E 
1 
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185 therefore we may anſwer the 
Queſtion, how natural Bodies are di- 
ftinguiſhed, Not a ſingle one among them 
conſiſts of Materials in Chaos, but of . 
Materials wrought up after the moſt ex- 

quiſite manner, and that conſpicuous in 
their Organization (4 ). or in their Fi- 
6 gure, or in both. | 


As therefore every natural Body 1s diſ- 


tinguiſned by the Differences juſt de- 
| ſcribed 3 and as theſe Differences have 
nothing to do with the original Matter, 
which being every where ſimilar, can 
afford no diſtinctions at all: may we not 


rw 


——_— 
_ 


( 4) No where perhaps is the force of Organiza- 
lion more conſpicuous, than when we perceive differ- 


ent Graſts, upon the ſame Tree, to Produce different 


Species of Fr ruit. 


f hence 
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lours, Savours and Odours, not to men- Ch. V. 
tion thoſe Powers of Character more ſub- — 
tle, the Powers Electric, 5 Me- 

dicinal, Se.. 


N— —— -T — — — —— —Uä—— 
\ 
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Ch. v. hence infer the expediency of Esskx- 

— TIAL Fox xs, that every natural Sub- 
N france may be eſſentially characterised? Tis 
with deference to my Contemporaries, 

that 1 ſurmiſe this aſſertion. I ſpeak 

perhaps of Spectres, as ſhocking to ſome 

| Philoſophers, as thoſe were to Eneas, 


2 he met in his "ay to Hell : 


Terribile viſu Forme. 


Yet we hope to make our peace, by de- 
claring it our opinion, that we by no 
means think theſe Forms SELF-ExIST= 
ENT; things, which Matter may ip. of, $ 


and fairly leave to themſelves, 


Ut veteres ponunt tunicas eftate cicadæ le.) 


They rather mean ſomething, which, 
though differing from Matter, can yet 
nw _— — ; ſomething, 


_ — — —_ * * 


00 Ltr. iv. 56. 
(7) See Note the ſecond of this Chapter: Tis 


2 uniform Poſition in the Phyſics of the old Peripa- 
tetics, 


Y 
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the vitble world. 


Ix muſt be remembered however (as 
ve have ſaid before) that it is the FORM 


in this Union, which is the Source of all 
Diiſtinction . Tis by thit, that the Ox is 


diſtinguiſhed from the Horſe, not by 


that Graſs, on which they ſubſiſt, e 
common Matter to both. To which alſo 


may be added, that as Figures and ſen- 


_ ſible Qualities are he only objects of our 


Senſations, and theſe all are Parts of na- 


tural Form; ſo therefore (contrary to the 


— 


keien or AX wen d be, *. the Afeftions [of 5 
Body] are inſeparable from it. See Arift. Phyſ, l. i. 
Tis one thing to be a Cube, another thing to be Iron, 
or Silyer, or Wood, or Ivory. The Cube is moſt 


_ evidently and certainly no one of theſe, yet is it abſurd 
and impoſſible to ſuppoſe the Cube ſhould ever exiſt 


without one of theſe, or ſomething ſimilar to * 


bort it. See before, pages 77, I. 
P. 03. 84. 


ſentiment 


which, united with it, helps to produce Ch. V. 
every compęſite Being, that is to ſay in 
other words, every natural Subfiance in 


$i . * 2 , ; 
—̃ — §4—„«%„dF—ÿꝗ—ü : a6 A DADE i ERIE 


-4 
f 
4 
] 
14 


On ee akin 


— 
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Ch. V. ſentiment of the Vulgar, who dream of 
ro nothing but of Matter) tis Form which 


1s in truth the whole, that we either hear, 


ſee, or feel; nor is mere Matter any 
thing better, than an ob/cure imperfect 
Being, knowable only to the regſoning 
Faculty by the two methods already ex- 
plained, I mean that of Analogy, and 
that of HL (8). 


HERE ebe we conclude with re- 


ſpect to Sens1BLE FoRMs, that is to ſay, 
Forms IMMERGED in Matter, and e 
mnſeparable from it. In theſe and Matter 


we 5 phaſe. THE ELEMENTS OF Q Na- 
TURAL 


— 


_— — 
— 


| (8) See before p. 76, 77, 78. 


(0 ELEMENTS are rd tvraggols ara, the in- 
herent, or (if I may uſe the expreſſion) the in- exiſting 


| Cauſes, ſuch as MATTER and Form, of which we 

have been treating. There are other Cauſes, ſuch as 
the Tribe of ErFicitxnT CAuskEs, which cannot be 
called Elements, becauſe they make no part of the Sub- 


ſtances, which they generate, or produce. Thus the 
Statuary 1s no part of his Statue; the Painter, of his 
Picture. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


TURAL SUBSTANCE, id thus finiſh the 
firſt part of the Inquiry we propoſed. 


Wr are now to engage in Speculations 


of another kind, and from the Elements 


of Natural Subſtance to inquire after it's 


EFricienT CAusx (90, that is to ſay, 


that | 


8 


Picture. Henes? it appears that ALL ErtmexTs are 
Cauſes; but.not ALL (CAUSES, Elements. 


0 i) Ariſotle having reduced his hw Prigciples of 


natural Productions to ttb, which two we have treated 


in this, and the preceding Chapter, adheres not ſo 


ſtrictly to this Reduction, but that he till admits the 


| Three —Thus in his Metaphfi cs, he tells us — 97. 


dN £104 rptig, To eld, 0 1 Siena 0 * 9 


that the Form, the Privation, and the Matter, are three 
PRINcIPLES. He calls them ELEMENTS, becauſe 


they have no Exiſtence, but in the Subſtance to which 


they belong. To theſe he adds the ErFicienT CAUSE, 


which as it exiſts externally, that is, without the Subject, 

he will not for that reaſon allow to be an Element. Hence 
he obſerves, det Croix fi TEIN, aitias Of ty Ag 
Na Tiooaees that the ELEMENTS were THREE ; the 


Cavsts and PRINCIPLES were FOUR. His inſtances 


are — Health, the Form; Diſeaſe, the Privatian; the 


human Body, the Subject. In theſe three Cauſes we 
have the ELEMENTS: Add to theſc Cauſes tre few th, 
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. . 


that is, the 522 the Art of Medicine; and then 
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that. Cauſe, which aſſociates thoſe Ele- 
ments, and which employs them, when 
aſſociated, according to their various and 


peculiar CharaCters. 


—_ 


we have THE FOUR CAUSES required. —Again—call 
the Plan of the Houſe, the Form; the previous want 


of Order, the Privation ; the Bricks, the Materials; 
add to theſe the fourth Cauſe, the Architect's Art, and 


again we have THE FOUR CAUSES required. Me. 


taph. A. p. 198, 199. Edit. Sylb. 


Tis this Efficient Cauſe, that will make the Sub- 


jet of the — | 


CHAP. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


c H AP. VI. 


Concerning FoRM, conſidered as an EF- 


FICIENT ANIMATING PRINCIPLE 
Harmony in Nature between the living 
and the lifeleſs Ovid, a philofophical 
Poet—Parther Deſcription of the ani- 
mating Principle from it's Operations, 


Energies, and Effedts—Virgil—The * 
tive and the Palſive Principle run tro 


the Univerſe—Mind, Region of Forms 


—Corporeal Connections, where neceſ- 


ary, where 06 ſtruttive — Means and 
 Endi—their different Precedence accord- 


ing to different Stems — Empedocles, 
Tucretius, Prior, Galen, Cicero, Ari- 


Kat &. Providence. 


ET us ſuppoſe an artificial gub⸗ 


ſtance, for exair ple a muſical Pipe, 


ang let us ſuppoſe to this Pipe /e Art 
of the Piper to be united, not ſeparated 
„ PTY 


95 


Ch.VI, 


] 75 Ch. vl. as now, but v*ally united, ſo that the 
i — Pipe by it's o Election might play, 

whenever it pleaſed.— Would not this 
Union render it a kind of /iving Being, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


where the Art would be an active Prin- 


ciple, the Pipe a paſſive, both recipro- 


cally fitted for the purpoſes of each other? 
—And what, if inſtead of the Piper's 


Art, we were to ſubſtitute that of the 
Harper? — Would this zew Union alſo 


be natural like the former? Or would 


not rather the Inaptitude of the Conſti- 
tuents prevent any Union at all? It cer- 
tainly would prevent it, and all Melody 


conſequent; ſo that we could now by no 


analogy conſider the Pipe as animated. . 


'Tis in theſe and other Arts, conſi- 


dered as efficient Habits, we gain a 
glimpſe of thoſe Forms, which charac- 
teriſe not by v//5/e Qualities, but by their 


reſpective Powers, their Operations and 
their Energies. As is the Piper's Art 


to the Pipe, the Harper's to the | Harp, : 


ſo 
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fo is the Soul of the Lion to the Body Ch. VI. 
Leonine, the Soul of Man to the Body 
Human ; becauſe in neither caſe tis poſ- 
ſible to commute or make an exchange, 
without ſubverting the very End and 


Conſtitution of the Animal (a). 


| AND thus are we arrived at a new 


erder of Forms, the tribe of animating 
Principles ( 5) for there is s nothing which 


d: Re 


0 


— 
* 


(o) See Ariſt. de An. I. i. c. 3. P. 13. Edit. Hb. 


© The Stagirite uſes upon this occaſion the following 


Similitude—wapananou yap Aiyuows home el Tis 
, \ | _ SOR. . 2 p/ | hv \ ; 
Oain TT Texloyityv tis avAus ke der. yo vu 
UE TEXUTY XH olg d ονo¹, 11 0 * v TW | 
 Cvj4%Ti—They [who adopt the Notion of placing any 


Soul in any Body] talk the ſame, as if a Perſon was to 
fay the Carpenter's Art might enter into a Mufician' 5 
Pipe: now tis neceſſary that every Art ſhould ufe it's pro- 
pe / re, and every Soul it's proper „ 


(b Alexander Aphradiſienſs bo an expreſs Diſſerta- 
tion to prove, ors e YN, that the Soul is a 
Form. Alex. p. 124. B. Edit. Ald, Ven. 1534. It 
Was fo called, not with the leaſt view to it's having a 


H _ Ogures 
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Cb. VI. 4 Ninguiſbes ſo eminently as theſe ; and 


tis on the power of Diſtinction, that we 
reſt the very JE of FoRM. 


4 hom we view Firm in a higher 


and nobler light, than in that of a paſ- 
five elementary Conſtituent, a mere in- 
active and ſenſible Attribute, Tis here 
it aſſumes the dignity of a /wing motive 
Power, of a Power deſtined by it's na- 


ture to uſe, and not be uſed. Tis to 


the Diverſity of Powers in theſe ani- 
mating Forms, that the Diverſity of the 
Organizations in the corporcal World 
has reference. That ſtrong and nerv- 
ous Leg, ſo well armed with tearing 


— * l Fad * —— x 
—— . _ — A. —_—_ „ n — 


—_ 
www — — 


Ejgure, as if, for example, it were a Spherical Body, 


but becauſe it was able not only by it's perceptive 


Powers to ſecrete Forms, but by it's productive Powers 


to impart them; whence, being confidered as full of 


them, it was elegantly deſcribed to be Ton» Eid, 
the Region of Forms...” Arifl. de Anim. l. til. c. 4. 


. alſo 1. il. c. 1. 
| See Hermes, p. 319, 311, 312, Kc. . 
Fangs, 
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Fangs, how perfectly is it correſpondent Dd 
to the fierce Inſtincts of the Lion? Had 


it been adorned, like the Human Arm, 
with Fingers inſtead of Fangs, the na- 
tural Energies of a Lion had been all of 


them defeated. That more delicate {ſtruc- 


ture of an Arm, terminating in Fingers 
ſo nicely diverſified, how perfectly does 
it correſpond to the pregnant Invention 


of the human Soul? Had theſe Fingers 
been Fangs, what had become of poor 
Art, that by her Operations procures 
us ſo many Elegancies and Utilities? 
'Tis here we behold the Harmony be- 
tween the Viſible World and the Invi- 


ſible ; ; between the Paſſive and the Ac- 


tive; between the Lifeleſs and the Liv- 


ing. The whole Variety in Bodies as 


well natural as artificial, is ſolely refer- 
able to the previous Variety in theſe their 
animating Forms. Tis for the ſake of 
theſe they ex; 'tis by thele they are 
employed and without them they would 
H 2 | be 
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be as uſeleſs, as the Shoe without the 
F ot. 


. perhaps owing to this uſe of 
the word Form, in order to denote an 
animating Principle, that the Poet Ovip 


: (who appears by his works not unac- | 
quainted with Philoſophy) opens his Me- 
| tamorpligſis with thoſe lines, ſo perplex- | 
yg to his Commentators. = 


i Nova fert AniMus mutatas dicere 
ForMas 
ConronA— 


. My Mind (aays he) c carries me to tell of 


e Fox Hs changed into NEW Bopixs;“ 
not of Bodies changed into new Forme, 


but of Forms, that is to ſay, SouLs, bs 


transferred into NEw Bopies. The Bo- 


dies it ſeems were new, but the Souls or 


Forms remained the ſame, of which 


5 throughout his Work we have perpetual : 


teſtimony. Thus, when he ſpeaks | of : 
Call, ol 18 | 
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Mens ANTIQUA tamen facid quoque man- 


"abs in LE: 85 Metam. ji. 48 5. 


of Arachne 


—  ANTIQUAS exercet Aranea TELAS. 


Ibid, vi. 145. 
Of os _ that became Men, 


—— MORES, C ANTE GEREBANT,. 
Nv NC gquogue habent ; parcumque genus, pa- 


'Hienſque Jaborum, = Ibid, vii, 656. 


t And ſo in many other places (c), which 
' thoſe who favour this Conjecture, may : 


Z cafily diſcover. 


— — 


(e) Ovid appears by theſe quotations to have uſed 


the word FokMa, when he opens his Poem, in 


a ſenſe zruly Philoſophical. His Doctrine, that this 


Form or Soul might be transferred from one Body into 
another was PYTHAGOREAN, but which the PERI- 


- PATETICS rejected from the reaſons above alleged 
in the firſt Note of this wean] EEE 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Oh. VI. As nothing can become known by that, 
—— which it has not, ſo it would be abſurd 


y to attempt deſcribing theſe animating 
1 ; Forms by any vib/e or other Qualities, 
bt the proper Objects of our Senſations. The 


| Sculptor's Art is not Figure, but tis that, 
through which Figure is imparted to 
ſomething elſe. The Harper's Art is not 
Sound, but 'tis that, through which Sounds 
are called forth from ſomething elſe. They 
are of themſelves no objects either of 
the Ear or of the Eye; but their na- 
ture or character 18 underſtood i in this, 
that were they never to exert their pro- 
per Energies on their proper Subecte, the 
Marble would remain for ever ſhapeleſs, 
the Harp would remain for ever ſilent (4). 


'Trs.-. 


— 


** 6 nts Pe — 


— * 


FY "I nn Brius, Din 7 who hinge | 
applies this Reaſoning to the SUPREME BEING, the 


Divine Artiſt of the Univerſe— Ei ot 0 voy 701 N 
bel e 1 TH eK Ovow, W wg Tis Qurnu v yenrat; 5 
4 b 748 bv Tov deo, el rav Ra To Oaα- 


ro 
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'Tis the ſame in natural Beis (e). Ch. VI. 
The ANIMATING | FoRN of a natural 
Body is neither it's Organization, nor it's 
Figure, nor any other of thoſe inferior ; 
. which make up the 1 £ of 


CFE 


3 


ra ro GN. W G X&A0V, GAN IM % 10 7Wpars 

| pe To . vod MOTT X&A0Gy GAA” ofe 2 0 
Atty abet. % welalet Kane”, 2 Handelns, % 
sau, 2 TWV E Favp Ster, Way To 4 TETO kl 
Kelber p un oon 3X w amd, 2 GXNgATS' nabcoov 
ar Ferien rasa, X, 2 e, 2 TWC 0prva' 
* x%0go0v br ETONETET ai, , 0 di ν pee, 
h Obeige . But if even now you wiſh to learn the 
nature of this SOVEREIGN BEING, after what manner 3 7 ig 
ball any one be able to explain it? DiviniITY ite. if is OD # 
ſurely beauteous, and of all Beauties, &c. &c. | 


' Thoſe, who chuſe to ſee the remaining part 
of this elegant original, elegantly tranſlated, may 
find it in the ſecond Volume of Lord eee $ Cha- 
Table fies, p. 295. 


b ER” IS 3 
. 4 


(e) Here an attempt is made to explain the three 5 
| great Principles of the SouL, anciently called To 
VORTIXOV, TO aiCOHTINGV, To > Feenluxov, the Intellective, 
the Senſitive, and the Nutritive. The Nutritive is 

r treated firſt, Wen the Senſiti tive, then the Intelleclive. : 


See below, note on che word Intliedive, Pe 1065 


n 4 1 


PHILOSOPH IC AL 


it's viſible Qualities; but tis the Power, 


” / which, not being that Organization, nor 
0 that Figure, nor thoſe Qualities, is yet 
able to produce, to preſerve, and to em 


ploy them. Tis therefore the Power, 


which 5 moves, and then conducts 


that latent Proceſs, by which the Acorn 


becomes an Oak, the Embryo becomes 


. a Man. Tis the Power, by which the 


Aliment of Plants and Animals is di- 


: geſted, and by ſuch digeſtion transformed | 


into a part of themſelves. Tis tie 
Power, as oft as the Body i is either mu- 


tilated or fick, that co-operates with the 


Medicine in effecting the Cure. Tis e 


: Power, which departing, the Body ceaſes 


ro live, and the Members ſoon pile. into 


putrefaftion and decay. 


FARTHER fill, as open and : 
decay will neceſſarily come, and Nature 


would be at an end, were ſhe not main- 


5 tained by a ſupply ; it is therefore the 


Power, that enables every Being to pro- 


Ss - 


duce 


ib of 
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duce another like ieſelf, the Lion to pro- Ch. VL 
duce a Lion, the Oak to produce an * 


5 Oak; ſo that, while Individuals periſh, 


the Species {till remains, and THE CoR- 
RUPTIBLE, 4s far as may be, PARTAKES ; 


OF THE ERNI AND b Y. 


Y This ETERNAL and Divine is what, as Ari- 
fotle ſays, all Beings. deſire, and for the ſake of 
"which wy ae? whatever they att ag ecably to Nature. 
| Tara vat txeive ( al. rd as) ) 1 tis) Gefyilan, : 


| | N&XEVL EVEXG, Teal dc x Ovow wo Alti. De | 


Anim. J. it, C. 4. p. 28. Edit. Hub. 


kame dtely afterwards he ſubjoins the following 


remarkable paſſage, by which he appears to refer the 


whole Syſtem of natural Production or Generation to. 


that one great Principle. ire! 25 NO dν rt. — 
del 2 78 Jig rn Suat, d To pandiv dle ha. : 


7005 Oha gros rd ar g EV ahh dag, f 1 teri 


Ne Juveros ? dragon, ray aner, To mw n, 


To dt Blob % 012 preves a ab ro, GAN 00 abr c- 


eib A * ev, £1044 dg 2b. — In as much therefore as | 


theſe Beings (meaning the ſubordinate and inferior) 
cannot participate of the ETERNAL and the DIvINE in 


_ uninterrupted Continuity, from it's being impolſi tble that 
any thing periſhable and tranſient ſhould remain the ſame 
and one numerically ; hence it follows that as far as each 


1 . f apts * it, j = it Fiat, one thing 
ü in 
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In all the Energies here enumerated it 


extends through Vegetables as well as 
Animals. But with Animals, taken apart, 
it is that higher Ave Faculty, which, by 

employing the Organs of Senſe, peculiar 
to them as Animals, diſtinguiſhes them as 
| Beings ſenſitive from Vegetables and 
Plants. Farther than this, with Mar 
alone above the reſt it is that Rill ſu- 


perior and more noble FAcuLTyY, which 


by its own divine Vigour, unaſſiſted per- 
haps with Organs, makes and denomi- 
nates him a BEING INTELLECTIVE and 


RATIONAL L (. OY 
AND 


n * * * - * — n —— 


—_ 


ina greater degree, and another in a leſs; and that each 
thing remains not preciſely the ſame, but as it were the _ 
fame, not NUMERICALLY ONE, but ONE IN SPECIES. 


To this Virgil alludes, 
A. GxNusG IMMORTALE manet— 


(8) Tav 0% 2 Tis bus 4 pexhioas Tois 


pb rage. CELLS N tien, reis d vi- 


vis 


3 Georg iv. 
See Plat. Conviv. p p. 110. c. Ed. Pie. 


= 
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Any ſo much for the deſcription of 
thoſe Forms, which, "OE Prey invi- 


vis abr, kviog os N provn,— As to the Powers of the 


Soul here deſcribed, they exit ALL of them in ſome Be- 


ings ; SOME of them only in other Beings ; and in ſome 
Beings ONLY ONE of them. Ariſt, de An. l. ii. c. 3. 


p. 26. Edit. Sylb. That is to fay, Man poſleſſes 
all; Brutes poſſeſs ſome ; Plants, one only—Man has 


the Vegetative, the Senſitive, and the Intellective 
Faculty ; Brutes only the Vegetative and the Senſi- 
tive; Plants, the Vegetative alone: 


See ſoon after, p. 28 -d :Þb ”_ Te Venlo 


| K. T. As 


Ileogue ob conſortium corporis ft inter homines, beſti- 


 aſque, et cetera vita carentia, Societas communioque cor - 
poreorum proventuum, Siquidem NASCI, NUTRIRI, 
 CRESCERE commune eft himinibus cum cæteris; S Ex- 


TIRE vero ET APPETERE, commune demum hominibus 
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Ch. VI. 
— 


et mutis tantum, et ratione carentibus animalibus. Cu- 
PIDITAS porro atque IRACUNDIA vel agreſtium vel 


nanſuetorum, APPETITUS IRRATIONABILIS eff : Ho- 


| minis vero, cujus eft proprium rationi mentem applicare, 
| RATIONARILIS: RATIOCINANDI enim atque Ix- 


TELLIGENDT, SCIENDIQUE VERUM APPETITUS pro- 
prius eft Hominis, quia a cupiditate atgue iracundia pluri- 
mum diflat. Tila quippe etiam in mutis animalibus, et 


multo quidem acriora, cernuntur : RATIONIS autem 


PERFECTIO er INTELLECTUS, propria DEI et Ho- 
MINIS fantum, Chalcid. in Plat. Tim. * 345. Edit. 
Fabric. 1 


A. 


I - = — 
7PPPPP an a4 tt; a a 1 
. 3 2 a 2 


k * 1 ” - - m 7 . —_ — Sent — 4 * — 3 " 
{ I 6 2 I - : N : 2 1 e 9 p Ar; Ys; 8 . 
„ . 2 * be 4 — 72S SY PD oean4s9108 22 7 n n Sz 62 | Op; 
IT OE OE. 2% : — o Narbe 7 <a . : s f N 5 
= | 9 " . 
— — 8 b - * — ” — wy — — — — < 2 a 


* gt ye xl os vio 
9 — — 0 Het Sa - 
. 
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Rs © VI. Able, and (it may be ſaid) 7otally inſen· 
— /ible, are no otherwiſe to be known, Con- 
ot  ſciouſneſs alone excepted, than by ſenſible 
* Operations and e ( h Us ee! in 
things Lol avid As 


. * 


0m e ö — 


) See the Pallage jut before mas from Maxi. 
mus Tyrius. Nothing can be of greater importance, 
than a due attention to this Diſtinction; ; I mean the 

Diſtinction between Effects and Cauſes; between Ef- 
feets which are viſible, and Cauſes which are invi- 
ſible; between Efe@s, the natural Objects of all our 
Senfaiions ; ; and Canes which are OED of no Sen- 
: ſation at all, 


e'Tis with reference to this DiſtinQion tn Cyrus 
is made to reaſon in his laſt moments by Xenophon, 


his philoſophical Hiſtorian, who thus deſcribes him 
addreſſing his Children. | 5 


Oo ye dime rer ye raps Sinai Abe de à- 
Ss 7 kreta. 7% Eri, rt id TE aging Bis TEAEUTIOW® 
vo yap 157 rl 11 7. ir oxy & EwpaTes N oils 
dierędlxlero, roi abr WS Jau xartDwearr— 
Thus excellently tranſlated by my honourable Rela- 
tion, Mr. Aſpley.— Tou ought not to imagine you cer- 
tainly know, that, after I have cloſed the period of Hu- 
man Life, 1 ſhall no longer exiſt, For neither do you. 
Now ſee my Soul; but you conclude FROM 1T's Orz- 
: RATIONS, that it DOES EXIST Cyropada, I. viii. 


Cicero has tranſlated the ſame paſſage with great 5 


the i 


elegance, but! in a manner leſs rig leſs confined to | 
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they operate, implies Paſſvity; hence in 


every natural Compoſite, we may dif- 
cern the influence of 7wo ſuch Princi- 


ples, while, under different Proportions, 


and in different Degrees, THE ACTIVE 


enlivens the Paſlive, and THE PASSIVE 
depreſſes the Active. 


Tis to this that Vigo nobly alludes, 
has he tells us, that to every enlivened 
ſubſtance, every animated Being, there 
was ſomething appertaining of etherial 


8 


— — en API s e I" * — Are _ 


5 Nolite arbitrari O] mihi cariſſimi filii, me, cum a vo- 
is diſceſſero, nuſquam aut nullum fere ; nec enim, dum 
eram vobiſcum, animum meum viaebatis, fed cum efſet in 


hoc corpore, EX 11s RE BUS, QUAS GEREBAM, intelli- 


gebatis : eundem igitur eſſe creditote, iam nullum vi- 


£ debits, De Snell. c. 22. 


Nothing is more certain han that many things, 
which have no ſenſible Qualities, may be deſcribed ac- 
curately, a and comprehended adequately, by their 


; E nergies and * ſos ſenſible Objects. 1 
Vi Sour, 


As in their very Eſſence they imply Ch. VI. 
Activity, as much as Matter, upon which On - 
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ch. VI. Vigour, and Joaventy Origin, as far forth 
1 eg as not retarded by it? $ mortal and earthly 
bo | | Members v = | 


11 loxxus of li VIGOR, et CALESTIS 
vr 1 |  ORIGO | 


 Seminibus, quantum nor ; NOXIA | CORPORA 


TARDANT, 


TERRENIQUE hebetant , ARTUS, noribun- 


 daque membra. 8 En. VI. 


Efficients; of pure Paſſfoity in the 


LOWEST MATTER, the ultimate Baſis of 


all "ſubjects G. 


* i) Thus the Stoier—dane? yp aurors ener elves 
| Ty GAwv Ou, To Woley 3 TO WAY, To ftv By War 


- Add 


Coulp we penetrate that M iſt, which 
Hides ſo much from human Eyes, and 
follow theſe Compoſites to their different 

--and original Principles, we might gain 
perhaps a glimpſe of rwe objects worth 
contemplating; of that which is FiRsT, 
and that which i is LasT, 1 in the general 5 
Order of Being; of pure Energy in the 
SUPREME MinpD, the it Mover of all 7 


2 — ” Es Fr DI AY p 
PT. 
eee — 
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Bur leſt theſe ſhould be eſteemed Ch. VI. 


 Speculations rather foreiga; tis s ſufficient 


to 


" 5 —_—} 
— 2 ; wp " 


o ei THY &TOIV ,. THY u, To 02 Wolsv, 102 
85 aur Ad, Tov Ie6v.,—Their opinion is, that the 
Principles of all things are two, THE ACTIVE Prin- 
L ciple and THE PASSIVE ; that the Paſſive Principle "3 : 
J that SubAance void of all Quality, MATTER ; the Ac- 12 85 | | 


tive Principle, that Reaſon, which exiſts wrthin ity Gov. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 134. 


me following Paſſage from Aue is remark- ds — 
able, and well applies to the preſent Subject. — i 
3 ie Oaoi Th an To geilo roles Hense dan. 6 be 
N : Hodel 4b, ors 0 areas rau GANGY CTAANEs | | . — 
| ra a rigen, aoganite A5 0 ri T2 Ab, xgcirlovOp 4 | 9 
4 105 N KATY WAYTH p bree, cope xen warra, 1 
1 is 119 4 dane, eig Zone by KATH Tera, TAYTH * 3 
t ro. For this reaſon they, ſay that MATTER 7s 5 
I DISSIMILARLY SIMILAR fo the DIVINITY ; 75 SIMI. = 
Ian, becauſe each of them is explained by a Negation of _ 1 
| ail other things; DISSIMILARLY fo, in as much as we | 1 935 1 
| deny all things of the Divinity, by it's being better than 1 
| all things ; we deny them of Matter, by it's being we | þ 
; Ammon, in Prædic. p. 50. B. 1 
1 Archytas thus expreſſes himſelf in | his Doric Dia- : | ö 
1 lect. _ — | | o 

Te wiv rk wolle, T9 dd wd No: ofov tv rel or- | | 
daß were A e Fenty walgger d d Ha, % Wolke | 
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Ch. VI. to mark the Analogy between things Nas 
— N and Artificial ; how, that as there 


are no Forms of Art, which did not 
pre- cxi n in the Mind of Man, ſo are 


there no Forms of Nature, which did 
not pre-exift in the Mind of Gop. Tis 
through this we comprehend, how Min p 


or INTELLECT 18 THE REGION or 


ä OA of. 


hy | 3 rr 
— | 3 


n 


2 Agen, rd coix ita. There ts ſomething; which is 
AGENT; and ſomething, which is PATIENT ; thus 


among natural Beings GoD is the AGENT; MATTER 


the PATIENT; but the ELEMENTS are bet Agent and 


n united. 


Upon this Simplicku oblerves—Lab3; Fl drr G1 


= AﬀYopaines waged ypare  Zexploirara, Tagidero, 


 Woteiv ptv Tov He iron, @ » r GAG bd wolln 


airs cuir trau, vx. Fr T1Y has A* 5 Ta 
| d Herhcu TV w 25 wol d N 0 vgn . 


golXtia, woav On Lei xorra — VANS 3 kids. 
Tho' what has been ſaid is evident, he has adduced (to 


explain himſelf) the tivo bigheft and moſt leading In. 


flances, ſaying, that God is AGENT, whom all other 


Aclive Cauſes follow ; and MaTTER PATIENT, thro 
which other Beings partake of Paſſion ; and that the 


ELEMENTS are both AGenTs and PATIENTS, in as 


much as they participate both of Matter and of Form. 
_ in Præd. p. * Edi. Baſil. 1551. os 


Forms; 


” = D * A 1 A _ * * * FE) a & 7s ai 
9 43 i * . , ö 15 RR r r ee Ge eas 9 G * Pc EE. ö —! o˖·¹r ER N IE 
'Y = * * F * 5 - Bens 8 N * 5 * er * x 9 A, by x L $ 9 FD © - 7 22 £3, 7 ö 7 5 i i . a — R „ An. SD * - — k — 7 3 Ta 4 
e ＋⁸⁰ꝓſtFẽe] . n N So 2 _ A a LL 3 5 ITS {LEY ? e N * r —_ , 3 * . p 
5 * 4 ab 2 5 7 * — 5 . * n A « N ee 7 * 0 * 4 3 * 1 * = 0 v SY a hs 5 
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— de. — 


| (4) See Ariſtotle already quoted, p. 98, in his 


Tract De Animd iii. 4. p. 57. Edit. 9%. In the 
eighth Chapter of the ſame Book, p. 62, he calls 
| the Soul EXTAOE- Ela N, TAE Foam os Forms, 
and that not only from it's being that ſpreme _— 
teriſing Power, which gives to ſubordinate Beings thei 


peculiar Form or Character, but as it vſcs them, 5 


made, agrecably to their reſpective Natures. In 
this laſt acceptation it is the Form of Ferms, as the 
Hand appears to be the Organ of O. gans; to be that 


ſuperior Inſtrument, which #/es the reft, the Chiſſel, 


the Pencil, the Lyre, &c. all which inferior n 
or Inſtruments, without this previous and ſuperior one 

to employ them, would be inefficacious, and dead, and 

incapable of producing any ſingle EfeQ.—1 UN 
Gore n XE ig * v 1 Xo Cry avoy £544 Oey 2v2Ws : 


drift. in 4. i 


VVV 
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F oRMS (4), in a N more noble and ex- Ch. VI. 
alted ſenſe, than by being their paſſe ve 
| Receptacle through Impreffions from 

Objects without. It is their Region, not 
by beitig the Spot into which they mi- 
grate as ftrangers, but in which they 
dwell as euToxboves, the original Natives : 
of the Country. Tis. in Mind they 

firſt exiſt, before Matter can receive 
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them (1); 'tis from Mind, when they 
adorn Matter, that they primarily pro- 
ceed: fo that, whether we contemplate 
the works of Art, or the more excel- 
lent Works of Nature, all that we look 
at, as beaut! iful, or lien to, as harmo- 
nious, is the genuine EFFLUENCE OR 


 EMANATION | or MIND (2). 


—u— 


” 1 ks the Seriptural account of Creation, Light, 
previouſly to it's exiſtence, is commanded to exiſt. — 
And God ſaid, LET THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE. 
was LicxT. So alfo Vegetables and Animals, pre- 
viarſly to their exiſting, are commanded to exiſt, Now, 
whether by theſe Commands we ſuppoſe certain ver- 
bal Orders, or (what ſeems far more probable) only a 
Divine Volition, reſpect muſt needs have been had to 
certain PRE-EXISTING Fokus, elſe ſuch Word: or 
fuch HVolitions muſt have been devoid of all Meaning. 


(m) A proof, that theſe tranſcendent Objects are 
of an Origin truly mental, is, that nothing but Minp | 
or INTELLECT can recognize or comprehend them, And 

hence it follows that, if this intellactive Faculty be 
wanting, as it is to inferior Animals, or be unhap- 
pily debaſed, 2s too often happens to our own Species; 
tho' their ſenſitive Organs may be exquifi te to a de- 
gree, yet are ſuch Beings to ſuch Objects, as if they 
had no Organs at all. Eyes have they, and fee not, &c. 


And 
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Axp now to recapitulate what we ch. VI. 


have ſaid concerning Form. We have ans razed 


traced it's Variety from the Lifeleſs and 
Inanimate up to the Living and Ani- 
mating; from F. igures, Colours, and ſen- 
_ fible Qualities, up to the Powers only 
 knowable through their Energies and Ope- 
rations; in other words, from thoſe 
Forms, which are but paſſive Elements, 
up to thoſe, which are 1 Cauſes. 


"Evan 1 in theſe active, animating, and: 
efficient Forms, beſides the Differences 
which we have remarked, there is ſtill 
another worth regardio 8. Some of them 


—_—_— . 
* 


2 — 


And hence the meaning 161 dba ine Trochaic Verſe 
in the Stctlian Poct and aeerder, Epichar mus: ; 


NC Les. 5 ves Ganz" | 1 AD e % pd. 


Th Minn ALONE, that ſees, that bears : al things 


= _ beſide are deaf and blind. 


| Clem. Alex. t. i p. 442. Eli. Pot: Max. y. 
Edit. dvo p. 12. "Edit. 4t0. p. 20g. 


1 . cannot 


| h, 4 
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Ch. VI. cannot act without corporeal Connections, 
—— while to others ſuch Connections appear 


to be no way requiſite. What for ex- 
ample is the vegetative Power in Plants, 


without 2 natural Body for it to nouriſh 
and enliven ? What the ſenſitive Powers 
of hearing or of ſeeing, without the 
corporeal Organs of an Ear, or an 
Eye? Theſe are animating Forms, which 
though themſelves not Body, are yet ſo 


far inſeparable from it, that were their 


Connection diſſolved, they would be as 


unable to exert themſelves, as the Painter, 
deprived of his Pencil, or the Harper of 
his Harp.. "Tis not ſo with that percep- 
tive Porer, UNMIXED AND PURE IN- 


TELLIGENCE, the Objects of which being 


purely intelligible, are all congenial with 
itſelf. Corporeal Connections appear ſo 
little wanted here, that perhaps tis then 


in it's higheſt Vigour, when it is wholly 


ſeparated and detached. Tis in this part 


of our animating Form, that we muſt 
look for THE IMMORTAL AND Di- 


VINE ; 
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VINE /n); tis this indeed is all of it, Ch. VI. 


that a rational MI would wiſh to pre- 


8 


1 
| 


— 


(u) O & Nag Hare 2 ſgg hat, Zcla rig Ion, x; 2 
Obeigco MIND ſeems to be implanted [into the 


Body] being A PECULIAR SUBSTANCE OF ITSELF, 


and not to be corrupted or to periſh (as the Body does). 
Arifl. de An. I. i. c. 4. p. 15—And ſoon after, when 
he has told us that the Paſſions periſh with the Body, 

to which they are inſeparably united, he adds— 


O d Nec iowc Nei r T4 , &Tal0is, But the MIN D 


perhaps is ſomething MORE DIVINE, and free from Paf- 
| Jos or being actad 89 5 


In 8 part of che FA Work he diſtinguiſhes | 


between the original Capacity of the ſenjitive Part, and 


that of the Intellective Part: Senſation (he tells us) is | 
impaired by the Violence of ſenſible Objects: Exceſſive 
Sounds, exceſſive Light, exceſſive Smells, prevent us 


from hearing, from ſeeing, or from ſmelling.— 


Ae 6 Nzs, dran Ts vonon de vontov, 2x, Ir 


vor r vw odrigreas NAG. 2 lh To R ag al- 
nr 2% gvev ch, 0 0: Nzc XS. — 

But Mix p, when it contemplates any thing clearly and 
firongly intelligible, does not for that reaſon I. Ess compre- 
hend inferiar Objects of Intellection, but even MORE ; 
the Cauſe is, the SENSITIVE Principle exiſis not wi u- 


or a Bop! (it's Organs being all Bodily) ; but 
Mind on the contrary t3 SEPARABLE AND DETAch- 


"ED: Aid. J. Ill, c. 4. 
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— 
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Ch. VI ſerve, when he would be rather thank- 


Wy ful to find his Paſſions and his e 


extinct, 


TEE — 


Orus, in the Speech attributed to him by Ves 
Phon, ne quoted beſore, p. 108, ſpeaks as follows, 


| OUra EYwſt, @ G Waides, 25 1270 a, 005 005 
TW... ' 6 HK A 22 .* 2. 1 T „ 
e N o, % AE OW £V JVNTW en ns < or 
| 9 1318 ETGANEYTs THO ume, Os vag, ors Xy 10 dun- 
r N wal OTov h @uTOIS Nen! 11 vx, Carle | 
Wzpixtlo. Oude 7e, ds ZPpus t eg 1) 1 uy ns krtid n 
T2 Pf opal diy a Yamlas, 2d: rd ro wert 
N GAN dr ape S 0 rabafos 0 0 vg exxpibn, | 
Tort 2 Pporpuutraey "$105 bre ep. Ane 
ck ale, Nd guy tx25r% . We0g To o- 
Zip - a „ „ S _— » : 
| Aovs WAN v WuNns* auth Of en dre WHpznn UTE 
A LGN or. ZevoD. Kugs Thou. H. p. 655. 
Edit. Hutchinſon, 4to. Oxon. 1727. SETS 


Thus tranſlated by the abovementioned excellent 
Tranſlator. es 3j 


No 5 Children. ! I can never be perſuaded, that the 
Soul lives no longer than it dwells in this mortal Body, | 

and that it dies on Separation. For I ſee that the Soul 
communicates Vi igour and Motion to mortal Bodies, during 
ts continuance in them. Neither can I be perſuade, 
that the Soul is divefted of Intelligence, on it's Separation 
from this groſs ſenſeleſs Body ; but it is probable, that 
WHEN THE SOUL 1 SEPARATED, if becomes pure and 
intire, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


AND thus having traced the various 


order of Forms from the loweſt and 
baſeſt 


—B ———_— 5 — 


intire, and is then MORE INTELLIGENT. Ht is evi. 


dent, that, on Man's diſſolution, every part of him re- 


turns io what is of the ſame nature with itſelß, except the 


Soul: THAT ALONE IS INVISIBLF, BOTH DURING 
1's PRESENCE HERE, AND AT IT'S DEPARTURE, 


gabe p. 320, 327. 


| Thus tranſlated by Cicero Mibi guidem nunquunm 
porſugderi poteſ? animes, dum in corporibus efſent morta- 


tus, divere; cum exiſſent ex 1s, emort + nec vero tum 


animum eſſe inſipientem, cum ex inſipienti corpore cvaſiſſet ; 


fed, cum, OMNI ADMIXTIONE CORPORIS LIBERA- 
Tus, purus et integer eſſe cœpiſſet, tum eſſe SAPIENTEM.. 
Atque etiam, cum hominis natura morte diſſolvitur, cæte— 
rarum rerum perſpicuum eſt quo quagque diſcedant ; abeunt 


enim illuc omnia, unde orta ſunt: AXIMUS AUTEM 
SOLUS, NEC CUM ADEST, NEC CUM DISCEDIT, Ap- 
PARET. De Seneclute, cap. 22. | 


Theſe Speculatlons of Cyrus may more properly be 


called the Speculations of Xenophon, who derived 
them without doubt (as he did the reſt of his Philo- 


ſophy) from his great Maſter, Socrates. They paſſed 
alſo into other Syſtems of Philoſophy, derived from 


me ſame Ori; »inal 3 ſuch for example as the Philoſo- 
phy of A. Holle, who was a hearer and a FUCK as 


well of Secrates as of Plato. 


"EY 


Ch.VI. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. VI. baſeſt up to the higheſt and beſt, and 


- —_ 


conſidered how, though differing, they 


all agree in this, that they give to every 
Being it's peculiar and di Ninctive Charac- 
ter, we ſhall here conclude our Specula- 
tions concerning Form, the ſecond Spe- 
cies of Subſtance, and which appears mm 


* . g ; A % 
— 1 * 


Beſides what has been offered in the beginning of 


this Note, the following Remark and Quotation may 
perhaps inform us farther in the Sentiments of the 


Stagirite, and his School. 


The Hoa INTELLECT was uppen by the 


Peripatetie to be pure and abſolute CAPACITY ; to be 
no particular thing, till it began 7 comprehend things; 


nor to be blended with Body, becauſe, if it were, it would 
have fome Duality of Body adhere to it (ſuch as hot, 


cold, and the hke), which Quality would of courſe 
obſtruct it's operations. On the contrary they held it : 


to receive it's impreſſions, d tv. Yer prnTeig, 5 


pandty VT ZONE EvTEAEX £19 yeſpapupulvey, as impreſſi 105 


are made in A WRITING TABLET, WHERE NOTHING 
AS YET 18 IN ACTUALITY WRITTEN, Ariflet. de | 
Kin, lib. iii. c. 4. * 58. Edit. Sylb. 


But this in The way of digrefion— Tis a the | 


; ſhact | Specimen of an ancient Speculation, which 
gives us reaſons, why the human Intellect can have 


po 8 Hacas. 
Hart 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


part t to be an ELEMENT, in part an EF- 
FICIENT CAUSE (0). | | 


Axp yet we cannot quit theſe Specu- 
lations, the latter part of them at leaſt, 
without a few obſervations « on their dig- 


nity and importance. 


THEIR principal object has been to 
ſhew, that in the great intellectual Syſ- 
tem of the Univerſe, Means do not 
lead to Exps, but Ex ps lead to Means; 


that it was not the Organization of the 


oy 


Lion's Body, which produced the fero- 
cious Inſtincts of the Lion {p) ; but, be- 


cauſe in the Divine Oeconomy of the 
whole, ſuch reſpective animating and ac- 


tive Principles were wanting, it was 


8 —_— —_— 


6 0) See the two laſt Notes of the > preceling Chapter: 


5 See e in the beginning of this Chapter, 
page 99. | 


therefore 


inſtincts of the Sheep; nor that of the 


| Sheep's Body, which produced the gentle 


2 — FR A N 8 . wu es 
” 3 5 Pe © r 3 n | ba. Y "> 7, 
* — * 1 »# . 4 
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Ch. VI. therefore neceſſary that they ſhould be 
e furniſhed with ſuch peculiarly organized 
Bodies, that they might be enabled 10 
| ad, and to perform their part, agreeably 
to their reſpective natures, and their 
| proper buſineſs in the World. 


Organs, being all of them formed For- 
an end, and others anſwered none: thoſe 
that anſwered, for a while ſub/jted ; thoſe 
that failed, immediately periſhed. 

ſurpriſing, if we conſider ſpme of his 


pears. to have favoured this ien 


2% 70 Aegi 700 Corey amo TUyn; teveoba To 


us) that the Limbs of Animals were the 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Trex ancient ae of Atheiſm ſup- 
poſed the Organs to come fir/t * before 
any thing farther was thought of ; which 


tuitouſly, ſome of them luckily anſwered 


EMPTDOCIES (which is ſomewhat 


better and more rational Doctrines) ap- 


NE H He ſays, (as Ariſtotle tells 


— 
— — 


See Herm, p. 9. 
| | greater. 
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trine, which was indeed ſuitable to 
his Ideas of the World's production. 


greater part f 2 them MADE BY CuAuck. Ch. VI. 

Soon after this Ariſtotle proceeds in ex- — 
plaining this Arange e e Ae By 

anel]a ove6n, ela KEY el EVERG v eyiyv|o, 

ra r le Lohn, amo TE GH, Görurra ; 
Emmyleltog* Gon d pay rug, GH 2 GTA 

rat, rab xeg EpredoxAns Ne 7% Bey; 

bY 4 pe puH— VM. hen therefore theſe Limbs. 

all co-incided, as if they had been made for : 

the purpoſe, they were then ſaved and Pre- 


ſerved, having been thus aptly put lage 


ther by the Operation of Cnance; but 


fuch as coincided not, theſe were bt, and 


fill [as faſt as they ariſe] are bt ; ac- 
cording to what Empedocles ſays concerning 


| [thoſe monſtrous Productions] the Bull 
Species with Human Heads. Ariſt. Ph y- 


feb n 92 


Luckrrius advances the fame. Doc- 


The Earth, he tells us in „is account 
of Creation, aimed at the time to create 


many 


— ISS 4 - x : — 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. VI. many portentous Beings, ſome with ſtrange 


Eo Faces and Members; others deficient, Wil li- 
out either Feet or Hands; but the en- 


deavours were fruitle eſs, for Nature could 


not ſupport, and carry them on to Ma- 


turiq;. 


| Multaque | rum Ft ellus etiam Portenta 
creare | 


Conata eſt, mird f facie, membri iſque coorta ; 3 
Orba pedum partim, manuum viduata vi- 


eim: 


N quoniam Natura abſterruit 
auctum, 


Nec potuere cupitum etatis langere forem, 
Nec reperire cibum, Sc. 


Luck. V. 835. &c. 


"Tis more expreſly i in contradiction to 


the Doctrines inculcated through this 
whole Tract, that he denies FINAL 
CausEs ; that he holds Eyes were not 
made for ſeeing, nor Feet for walking, 


Kc. 
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&c. that he calls ſuch explanations. a Ch. VI. 
prepoſterous and inverted order, the ex 5 
iſtence of the Usg (according to hin) 4 
not leading to the production of the 1 ö 
Tulxe, but the CASUAL PRODUCTION _ | 
of the THING leading to the exiſtence ] 

| 

| 


. 


of the USE. 


Lumina ne facias oculorum clara 
creata, WE i 


Proſpicere ut poſſi Imus, et, ut proferre viat :, 
Proceros palſus, deo, &c. VVV — 


Cetera de genere hoc inter gaccunpue Pre- : 
tantur, | 
Omnia perverſe PRAPOSTERA a fant ra- 

tione © 
Nil adeo guoniam natum ft in Corpore, 
br ATE | 
Poſſimus ; ſed gu, NATUM'ST, 1D gro- 
creat Usus. 
Locks. IV. 822, 30. 


A elegant Poet of our own ſtates this : b 
doctrine with his uſual humour. | f 
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Ch. vl. Note here, Lucretius dares to teach 
—— (As all our Youth may learn from CREECHn) | 


That Eyes were made, but could not view, 
Nor Hands embrace, nor Feet purſue ; 
But ngEEDLESS Nature did produce 
The Members F1RsT, and THEN the uſe: 


6 What each muſt aft, was yet unknown, 


Till all was moved by CHANCE alone. 


4 Man firſt builds a Country ſeat, 
Then finds the Walls not fit to eat; 
Another plants, and wond' ring ſees 
Nor Books, nor Medals on his Trees, 
Tet Poet and Philo ple 0 
Was He, who durſi ſuch whims aver. 
Bleſt, for his Sake, be Human Reaſon, 
IW hich came at laſt, tho' late, in ſeaſon. 
' PrIOR's Alma, Canto 1 


Tan Poet had cauſe to be thankful, 


” that a time came, when Men of Senſe 


oppoſed Reaſon to ſuch Sophiſtry but 
the Oppoſition was not ſo late, nor ſo 
long 
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long in coming, as he imagined. Galen, Ch. VI. 


many Centuries ago, in his excellent 
Treatiſe De Uſu Partium ; Cicero, in the 
beſt and moſt concluſive part of his 
Treatiſe De Naturd Deorum ; and before 


| them both, as well as before Lucretius, 


Ariſtotle, through every part of his 
Works, and above all in thoſe reſpe&- 
ing the Hiſtory of the Members, and the 
Progreſſion of Animals, had inculcated 
with irreſiſtible ſtrength of Argument 
the great Doctrine of Fix AI. Causrs ; 5 
which if we allow with regard to ur- 
ſelves, but deny to Nature, we totally ; 
annihilate through the Univerſe any bi- 
VINE or INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, | For 
nothing can be Divine, which is not In- 
telligent; nor any thing Intelligent, which 
has not a Meaning; nor any Being have 
18 Meaning, which has no Scope, er Final 
ö Cauſe, to govern and direck ! it's Energies 
and Operations. 


A PAINTER. 
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Ch. vl. A rANT ER, painting a hundred Por- 
e traits, ſucceeds in ninety- nine, and fails 
. in one. We may poſſibly impute % 
i 0 ngle Failure to CHANCE ; but can we 

_ poſſibly impute to Crance his ſucceſs 
in the ninety-nine ? How then can we | 
dream of CHANCE in the Operations of : 

NATURE; Operations ſo much more 
accurate, tho' withal ſo much greater, 

and more numerous, than thoſe of the 
Painter ? Cnance i is never thought of in 
h that which happens always ; nor in that 
ä which happens for the moſt part ; but, - 
— If any where, in that which Happens 
8 eee and e (0. 


AnD 


« 2 See Vol. i. p. 267 8, 9, where the Doctrine 

of CHANCE and Fox TUNE is diſcuſſed at large upon 

the Peripatetic Principles, and where an attempt 18 

made to explain that moſt ſubtle and ingenious Ar- 

. gument of the Stagirite, by which he proves that 

q CAN cE and ForTvuxe are fo far from ſupplanting 
4 | | Minp, or AN INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, that the 


1 Exiſtence of the two former neceſſarily infers the Ex- 
| iſtence of the i, 


th. 


E T was 
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Ax p lo much for thoſe Philoſophers, Ch. VI. 
recorded for having hardily denied a Pro- MOM 


vidence. 


Turkr are others, who, tho' they 


have not denied one, have yet made Sy/- 
tems, that would do without one ; ſeeming 
to think concerning the trouble of go- 


verning a World, as — Dido did of 
old, 


Helder i 15 e labor ot; ; ea cura quietos F 


8 ollicitat < F_ 


= (7). 


A Tur1rd ſort, with more decency, 


have neither denied a Providence, nor 


—— 


— 


— — 


—_—— 


Twas 8 to the 5 there held, that 


Pe Aro, long before, 1 is ſaid to have called FoRTUNE | 
Cupanlwpa Odo tos 1 wo fog, a SYMPTOM, or 


THING CO-INCIDENT either with Nature, or the Hu- 
nen JWill. See Suidas in the Word, Eipceptirn. 
_ Plato's Account will be better underſtood perhaps, by 
fawn, Ja to the Quotation in the former Part of — 
| note, | 

(r) Virg, En. iv. 5 
Eo. amt 
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Ch. VI. omitted one; yet have ſeldom recurted 
— to it, but upon preſſing occaſions, when 
OS difficulties aroſe, which they either hap- 
1 pened to find, or had happened to make. 


i os 'T hey appear to have conducted them- 
1 5 ſelves by Horace s advice; 


| hd Nec Deus interſi , ni 2 dignus windice ” 
; | : | nodus (5). 


A FOURTH Philoſopher re remains, and 
— reſpectable one he is, who ſuppoſes 
Providential Wi ſdom never to ceaſe for 1 
| 8 | Angle moment, and Who ſays to it with re- 
5 verence, what Ulyes did to Minerva, 


— 29; ot it 


- 5) Err. Art. Peet. 


1 Hem. Iliad 10. v. 279. See Arrian's Epitte- 
tus, lib. i. c. 12, both in the Original, and in Mrs. 
Carter*s excellent Tranſlation. See alſo the Comment 

of my worthy and learned Friend Upton, on this 
Chapter, in his valuable Edition of that Author, 
tom. ii. p. 40, 41. See allo Fſalm cxxxix. 


Nur 


* 


—Ner can J. move, and 'ſeape | 
_ Thy Netice— 


"Hat e guts ee nad Pio, 


and return from a Digreſſion, to which 
ve. have been led inſenſibly by the la- 


tent connection of many different ideas. 


Ch. vl. 


* 


| remains ns nothing further, i in the 


i treating of SUBSTANCE, than to ſay ſome- 
R thing of thoſe characters, which are 
uſually aſcribed to it by Ar Notle and his 
1 followers, when they conſider i it not in a 


pf V. teal, but 1 in a logical view. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


CH AP. VII. 


Concerning the Properties of Subſlance, at. 


tributed o it in the Peripatetic 1 5 | 


"HE ancient Logicians, or rather 
| ARISTOTLE and his School, have 


given us. of SUBSTANCE the following 


Characters. 


They inform us that, as SUBSTANCE, f 


it is not fu uſceptible of more and te oſs { "i 


'Thus a Lion 1s not more or leſs a Lion, - 


by being more or leſs bulky ; 4 Triangle £ 
is not more or leſs a Triangle, by being 


more or leſs acute-angled. The Inten- 


ions and Remiſſions are to be found in 


their Accidents ; the Eſſences remain Am- 


550 and immutably the ſame, and either 
Oy 7 aploiutely are not. 


e 2 


— 


N . N N - 3 L 6 8 


(a) A N 1 d un 23 To. 835 90 


0 nTlov.——Ariſt. Præd. p. 28. Eat, Syib. Zee Her- 


Mes, P- 201. 
3 
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AGAIN, SUBSTANCE, they tell us, 


133 


| C. VII. i 


1 of no Contraries (6). 'Tis to this — 


that Milton alludes, when, after having 
perſonified Subpance, he tells us, 4 


To FIND A For IT SHALL Nor BB. 
KIs HAP, _ 


And Peace ſhall Jull him in her fir ” 
lap 00. 


Tae Aſſertion is evident in compound 
Beings, that 1s to ſay, in ſubſtances na- 


tural ; for what is there contrary to Man 


conſidered as Man, or to Lion conſidered 


as Lion? This is true alſo in the Rela- 


tion borne by MATTER to Form ; for 


while Contraries by their co-incidence 


F deſtroy each other, theſe two, Matter 


—_ . » 
— ** 8 


ae. of 


00 "Toles A ra; Solas 9 To 3 be aural; van 
rox cal. Arift. Præd. p. 28. Edit. Sylb. 


( Mile. Poems, No. II. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


"© VII. and Form, coale 2 fo kindly „ that no 
Ohange to either ariſes from their Union. 


Thus the Marble, when adorned with 
the Form of a Statue, is as preciſely 
Marble, as it was before; and the Oak, 
when faſhioned into the Form of a Ship, : 
is as truly Oak; as when it flouriſhed in 
the Foreſt. If there be any Contrariety 
in Subſtance it is that of Form to PR1- 


VATION, Where Privation nevertheleſs i is 


nearly allied to | Non-entity. 


| LasTLY, SunsTANCE they tell us is 


Something, which, though it have no 
Contrary, yet is by nature ſi eſceptible * 
all Contraries, itſelf till remaining one e and 


the Jams Oh: 


We cannot forget that | deſcription, 
given by VIRGIL, of the Cumean Pros - 
a 


W — 


( d) Manga 0& div Ti; eoiang doxer flvas TO rab- 


| 3 — MN EP - 3 2 
170 0 ey 1 % T EVAQUTIQV £69%8 dex TI. Ariſt. 


Præd. p. 29. Edit. Sylb. 5 
ff.. Subilo 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
Subito non vultus, Pe color untus, 


 anhelum, 
Et rabie 2 8 corda tument 1 e 4. 


Here we ſee her countenance and com- 


C. VII. 
Non comptæ manſere come ; ee. pectus — 


| plexion perpetually changing, her hair 
g diſhevelled, her breaſt panting, and a 


tranſition too in her manners from - 


briety to diſtraction. | How different is all 


this from the appearance of that Sibyl, 
who firſt ſo courteouſly received Eneas at 
| Cume, and afterwards fo prudently at- 


tended him to the Shades? Yet, amidſt ; 


all theſe Contrarieties, was ſhe {till the 
ſame Sibyl ; ſhe was ſuſceptible of them all, 


without becoming another woman. 


. Tuis laſt Character of Subſtance ap- 


pears to be the moſt 2 efential : for what is 


the Support of Contraries, or indeed of 
every Py but ee Motion 


(e) En. VI. 


9232 1 - — 


R 4 and 


—ů— "1 <P" ä — ne ——u— — — — —— NS ͤ—ũ̃ —— — 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. VII. and Reſt, Heat and Cold, Health and 


= Sickneſs, Vigour and Decay, are all to 


be found at times in each Individual of 


the human race. Moſt of the ſame Con- 
traries are to be found among Brutes, 

and ſome of them deſcend even to the 
race of Vegetables. 


Is. we deſcend from theſe minuter Sub- 


Janes to our terraqueous Globe, here 


2 es 2 8 
4 2 


Tempeſt and Calm, Froſt and Thaw, 


Rain and Drought, Light and Darkneſs, 


have each their turn; yet leave it, when 


they depart, after all their ſeeming Con- 
teſt, the ſame individual Globe, and not 


another. Thus the Poet, we have al- 
ready quoted, ſtill conſidering e 


as a Perſon.— 


Tet he ſhall live in ſtrife, and at kh door 
Devouring War ſhall never ceaſe to roar : 
Tea, it ſhall be his nat ral property, 


To HARBOUR THOSE THAT ARE AT 
 ENMITY (J). 


1 


7 (f ) Milt. _ No. II. h 1 Ir 
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Te we extend our views beyond the 0. VII. 
wy” which we e what is . N 


1 d henſive ee; every ee | 
| conceivable? Within this immenſe Whole 


they all diſtributively exiſt, while each 


of them by ſucceſſion fulfils i it's allotted 
period, without diſturbing the general 


Us Order, or impairin g the | general Beauty. 


Ber if we | aſcend from paſſoe and 
material Subſtances up to ſuch as are c- 
tive and immaterial, here we ſhall find no 
Diſtribution, no ſucceſſion of Contra- 
ries ; but Motion and Reſt, Equality and 
Inequality, Similarity and Difſimilarity, 
Identity and Diverſity, will appear, each 
pair co-exiſting within ze ſame Being in 
the ſame inſtant, and that by an amazing 


ConneQtion of both together under One. 


Tis by virtue only of this combining, 


this un ifying Comprehenſion nd which J 
for 


ths Ks A 
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C. VII. for that reaſon can only belong to a Be- 
GEO ing unextended and indiviſible) that the 


Mind or Intelle& pronounces that A is 


not B, that C is unequal to D, that E 
is unlike to F. Were ſuch Propoſitions, 
inſtead of being comprehended at once 
by ſomething Indivi/fible and One, to be 
comprehended in portions by the differ- 
ent parts of ſomething Divi/ble ; or were 
they to be comprehended by a Power in- 
diviſible, yet not at once, but in a Suc- 


ceſſion; *twould be as impoſſible either 5 


way to comprehend the real Propoſitions, 
as it would, if they were to be recog- 
nized in part by a Man in England, in 
part by one in China; or elſe in part by a 
Man in the preſent Century, in part by 


one of the ſucceeding. It may be aſked 


in ſuch inſtances, who is it that compre- 
ende Tus WHOLE 60 * 


„ „% 
* —_— 
1 8 


2 — 


@ See Hoke, 1. iii. c. 4. Nate 5 See allo 


Ar iſtot. de Animd, 1. iii. fi 2. p. Len Fal. Sylb, The- 
mit . p. 85. a. b. 


LASTLY, 
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LASTLY, much more in the SUPREME. 


MIND may we find ſuch Coincidence, 
ſince here not only Contraries, but all 
things whatever co-exiſt, and that too af- 
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ter a manner peculiarly tranſcendent; : 
not by a Knowlege which is partial, but 


by one which is univerſal ; not with occa- 


FF onal remiſſions, but i in one uniform un- 
remitting Energy (i); not by ſubſequent 


3 Impreffions from things already pre-ex- 
Ming, but by that original Canſality, 


through which it makes all things to 


d exiſt. 


A NoBLE field for ſpeculating | opens 


upon this occaſion ; which, tho' a- 


riſing out of our Subject, yet naturally 


: leading us beyond it, we ſhall omit, 


and return to our Logical Inquiries, con- 


games © here what we have 25 ad- 


5 — — — 
— 


4 h ) See the Chapter on Quality where the Verles 
of Empedacles are quoted. 


vance 
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C. VII. vance in our Theory concerning Suss 


—— STANCE (2). 


Wr are now to conſider the remain- 


ing GENERA, PREDICAMENTsS, or AR- 
RANGEMENTS, that is to ſay Quality, 
Nuantity. e Foot &e. -- 


Some of theſe are at all times no 


higher than Accidents; ſuch for example 
as Site or Poſition, the Time When, and 
the Place Yhere. Others upon occaſion 
charatterize, and efſentiate ; ſuch for ex- 
_ ample as Magnitude, Figure, Colour, and 
many Qualities, Thus a triply extended 
Magnitude is eſſential to Body; Angu- 


_ 


(i ) The Author, in the repreſenting of ancient 


Opinions, has endeavoured, as far as he was able, to 


make all his Treatiſes con/i/lent, and explanatory one of 


another. Thoſe, who would ſee what he has already 
_ written on the two great Elements of Subſtance, diſcuſſed 
in this and the three preceding Chapters, may ſearch 
the Index of Hermes for the Words, MaTTER and 


Form; and the Index of his firſt Volume, for the 
: Word Cavss. 


larity 
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them all, beginning according to Or- 
der firſt from the firſt. 


cx > 
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larity to a Cube; Heat to Fire; and Co- C. VII. 
hour to every Superficies not tranſa &=w— 
rent. In all ſuch Inſtances, they make ; 
a part of the CharaFeriftic Form, and 

in that Senſe are to be conſidered rather 

as SubPances than as Accidents. Hows 

ever as this holds not always, and that 

they are ſometimes as merely and as 

| firifly Accidents, as any of thoſe which 

| are ſo always, we chooſe under that com- 

| mon Denomination to ſpeculate upon 
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1 Concerning . and in- 
i e corporeal natural and acguired — of 
= Capacity, and Completion Tranſitions 


immediate, and through a medium 
Diiſpoſitions, Habits— Genius Primary 
and imperfect Capacity Secondary and 
5 perfett—where it is, that no Capacities 
57 exiſt—Nualities, penetrating, and u- 
7 2 perficial—Efſential Form Figure, an 


ö important Quality —Higures intellectual, 

| natural, artificial, phantaſtic=Colour, 
Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, &c.—Perſons 
of Ruality—Properties of Quality= 

Some rejetted, one admitted, and wo 77. 

# | C. vn. 8 Sub ra nel juſtly holds the fr / 


— rank among theſe Predicaments, 


or univerſal Arrangements, by being the 
ſingle one den them that exiſts of i- 


felf 
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felf, ſo the next in order, as ſome have C. VIII. 


aſſerted (a), is QUALITY, becauſe Qua- 
lity is ſaid to be an Attribute, from 


which no Subſtance i is W 


THERE may be Subſtances, has tell 


us, devoid of Quantity ; ſuch, for exam- 


ple, if we admit them, as the znzellec- 


tive, or immaterial. But that there ſhould 


be Subſtances devoid of Quality, is a 


| VR 


— 


(a) This was the Opinion of  Archytas —Tlpara 


pe Tirax] as va —dturięa dt A WO, the fir in 


Order is SUBSTANCE ; the ſecond, QuALITY. Sim- 
plic. i in Præd. Quantitat. p p. 31. Edit. Bajil. Simpli- 


cius adds -den 1 Oil T8 [oo w NE, drr 


13 80 S dads tion £ ela | 
TO Evts TW WOTW GTO THS BORG £V0L00T HE BTWS I (hElc 


To Ilowy av tim To lest, EIn Tov yaEaxThEaN - 
rh, * 7 ire ano Tis OS f tyer——As 
SUBSTANCE PRECEDES Quantity, becauſe Being is 


imparted to Quantity from Subflance, fo alſo muſi Duan- 
tity ſucceed and COME AFTER QUALITY, in as much 
as it derives from Quality its very Character, and di- 

ſtinctiue Peculiarity.— Ibid.— To Tov M I dia- 


| Poen 1g £0425 —The DIFFERENCE, which attends each 


Subſtance, is called QUALITY, Ariſt. Metapbh. A: 
14. He explains it immediately — Man is a Biped 


Animal, Horſe, a a Ruadruped,. 


thing 


—— —— — — — 


— — — 5 — — 
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C. VIII. thing hardly credible, becauſe they could 


— not tien be characterixed, and diſtin- 
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 guiſhed one e from another. 


On this reaſoning it is maintained, 
that, altho' we have no Idea of Quan- 
tity ſuggeſted to us in that animating. 
Principle, THz Sour, yet can we diſ- 
cern that this Principle has many dif- 
ferent Qualities, and that Animals from 
theſe Qualities derive their diſtin& and 
| ſpecific Characters. There is for exam- 
ple a ſocial Sympathy in the Soul of 

Man, which prompts the individuals of 
our Species to congregate, and form . 
themſelves into Tribes. 


Hows fam, Jumanj nihil a the alienun 


© 2 


5 Wr can trace the ſame congregating 
* in the 2511 in the — and 


2 — 


— 


— 


© 2 klau. A a, I. 


even 
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even in the ferocious Wolf. It is C. UI. 


| however leſs frequent in thoſe of fero- 
| cious character; the greater part of 


whom, if we except thoſe ſeaſons while 


they breed and nurture their young, ſeem 


to feel no other inſtincts, but ſuch as 


lead them to be ſo/ifary. Twas under 
this unfeeling and gloomy character that 
Homer deſcribes Polypheme, and his giant- 


brethren— 


— Ocpaceves 95 e 
Haid, La Hu 80 Wade GANT. 


— Each kinds it 0 er 


His ehildren and his WIVES 3 5 NOR CARE 


THEY OUGHT 
ONE FOR ANOTHER (c). 


Ir is no le obvious on the other 
hand, that there are QuaLITIES which 


may be conſidered as peculiar to Bopy. 


(e) Odyſ. I. ix. v. 114. 
„'0 If 
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C. vIII. If we admit Figures, Colours, and 


— 


ö 


Odours for Qualities, and ſuch undoubt- 


edly they are; we muſt admit of courſe, 


that among Animal Bodies there is one 


Figure to the Serpent, another to the 
Horſe; one Colour to the Swan, an- 


other to the Parrot. Even in the vege- 
table Race, the Roſe has one Odour, the 
Jeſſamine another; there is one Figure 


to the Orange, another to the F ig. 


Ir follows, therefore, that as Qua- 


LITIES help to diſtinguiſh not only one 
Soul from another Soul, and one Body 


5 from another Body, but (in a more ge- 


neral view) every Soul from every Body ; 
it follows (I fay) that QuaLITIEs, by 
having this common reference to both, 
are naturally divided into CoRPOREAL 


and INCORPOREAL. 


Twas the 3 of Shakeſpear 
to unite. them in the character of Rich- 


ord the third, when he makes Bucking- 


han 
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ham relate, in what manner he recom- C. VIII. 
mended him to the Citizens of London: 


Withal I did infer your lineaments, 

— Being the right Idea of your Father, 

Both in your Form, and NoBLENESsS oF 
MIND * 


2 irgil does the fame with reſpe& to 
Eneas, when he makes his heroic Virtue 
and his graceful Perſon have ſo powerful 
an n effect upon the unfortunate Dido. 


Wis nouvus hic noſis fucceſſ 7 "ms 
hoſpes 2. 


Yam Jol ORE ferens, Juam rok TI PEC- 
TORE ef armis (e 


= Tax Qualities abovementioned admit 
of another diviſion, and that is into NA- 
TURAL and een Thus in the 


— HEIELIY 


(4) Shak. Rich. II. 


10 / An. iv. 10 11. 


1 pe Po | Mind, 
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C. VIII. Mind, B may be called a natural 
„ 

Quality ; Science, an acquired one : in the 

human Body, Beauty may be called a na- 
1 tural Quality ; Gentility, an acquired one. 
This diſtinction deſcends even to Bodies 
A Es inanimate. To tranſmit Objects of Vi- 
1 4 1 ſion is a Quality natural to Cryſtal; 
i but to enlarge them, while tranſmitted, 
4 is a character adventitious. Even the 
. 5 Jon Quality may be natural in one Sub- 
| . ſtance, as Attraction 1 in the Magnet; and 
Ig „ N acquired in another, as the fame Attrac- 
8 = tion in the Magnetic Bar. 


ALL the above Qualities have not only 
their Completion, but their Capacity (). 


Thus not ny the Grape, when com- 


2 


—_ 
99 


„) Thus we tranſlate the Words *Evreriyera and 
| SIS Es Sometimes we read Tx prev Jude, TX Or 

Ereęyei, 2. Avvapis, PowER, is ſeen in "Yan, Mar- 
TER; Evrenixeiz, Co! UPLETION, in Ei, Form, 


> 


The Diviſion abo: vementioned into Corporeal and 
en al,” 18 taken from Plotinus, as we learn from 


- Sunplicius in Prad. D. 69. 5B. 5 


— A . 1 — es on Ren SE. 2 ” — 
bs 5 5 2 3 
. r kũ K 3 
D —— RF TR 2 Ss a 


I : © T 
* r . 
— — 
© — ” = — 
= = — 
— — =S wi 2-7 
= —_ — — 
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plete (that is to ſay, when mature) poſ- C. VIII. 
ſeſſes a delicious Flavour; but there is 


a Capacity alſo to produce it, reſiding in 


a ſimple Grape- ſtone. Even in artificial 
Subſtances, there are in like manner Ca- 


pacities. A Grain of Gun-powder has 


the Capacity of exploſion ; a muſical In- 
ſtrument, that of rendering Harmony. 


If, leaving theſe artificial and vegetative 
Subſtances, we go {till kigher ; we ſhall 
in Animals find Capacities, commonly 
known by the name of Inftinfs, to which 
the frame of every Species is peculiarly 
- accommodated, and which Frame fuch 


Inſlinfts internally actuate. 


Dente lupus, cornu taurus betit, ; unde nt F 
INTUS 


Monftratum ?— - ( 9 ) 


"ti Man there is a Capacity to Science 


and Firtue ; and well would it be for 


— 
„ 


0 goat Sat. ii. 1. 52. 


1 3 him, 
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CE. VIII. him, if not alſo to their Contraries. Vet 
>> ſuch is our Nature, ſuch the peculiar 


character of the Reaſoning Faculty, be- 


| longing to us as Men; it is capable of. 


either Direction (%, and may be em- 


ployed, like the ſame Weapon, as well 


to Evil as to Good. 


Non are there ſuch Qualities only as 


Capacities, but there is a 2 9 and ne- 


2 — 


40 I RE Warc 1 e Comp jos | 


Foe POWER of the RATIONAL Aind has a Capacity 
either way, that i yt a double Capacity. Ammon. in Pr dl. 


p. 127. Ai [fy 2 PETS Ao du, a ara! 


5 8 0 r S ,ſ-- e POW ERS, that are con- 

nicted with the REASONING Faculty, are THE SAME 
With reſpect to various and CONTRARY Operations. 
. Ari. de Interpr. p. 75. £dit. 900. 


Tis thus Medicine. as an Art, can cauſe Sickneſs, 
as well as Health ; Mulic, as an Art, can cauſe Diſcord, 


as well as Harmony —And why this ?—Becauſe they 


are bath founded in Reaſon ; and *tis the ſame Reaſon, 


in all inſtances, which ews us the Thing, and ſhews 
us allo it's Erivation.— 0 6 ot v0 ©» 0 euros Innes TO 
ug 2 711 geen. Ariſi. Metaph. IX. 2, P 


143. Edit. $1, dee allo Pages 147, 153, of che 
5 Work. 


| gatin: 
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gatiuve Sort, which may be cated 116 C. VIII. 
'PACITIES (i); and theſe alſo of differ 
ent Kinds, ſome for better, ſome for 
worſe; ſo that where the Capacities do 
honour, there the Incapacities debaſe; 
where the Capacities debaſe, there their 
Oppoſites do honour. Thus to the Power 
of being taught, an honturable Capacity, 
is oppoſed the Incapacity of being taught, 
a debaſing one; and hence is Man diſtin- 
guiſhed from an Inſect, and the one called 
docil, the other indocil. Again, to the 
Power of dying, a deb, ing Capacity, is op- 
poſed the Inability of dying, a ſuperior 
one ; and thus are ſuperior Beings called 
immortal (4) in the way of excellence, 


* 


8 —— 


| © Adj; Ane. . Prod. p. 41. 
Edit. .. 


() Sapphe, the celebrated Poeteſs, has a 'Gngular 
Sentiment per this Subjet-—To anohvioxav xu 


CT Jeos vag gr KcðEGuai d ẽS4¼ o y d & — 
To die, is an Evil; the Gods have jo determined it, or 
elje they would die themſelves. Ariſt. Rhet, I. ii. c. 22. 
9, 35 e „ 


L 4: whilſt 
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C. VIII. whilſt Man is called mortal, with a view 
. ſubordination. 


TRHE Tranſition from Qualities of Ca- 
pacity to thoſe of Completion, is ſome- 
[ih times immediate, ſometimes through a 
1 N Medium. Thus in a Grain of - Gun- 
5 | powder, the Tranſition from the porcer 

of exploding, to afual exploſion, is im- 


mediate ; fo from the power of hearing, 
to adual hearing; from the power of 

=: ſeeing, to actual fight ; and the ſame in 
i e other Senſes (Ts all which we fem * : 
N . 8 5 Pa 5 8 : 


a7 —— oe — — + —_—_— u— — — — —_— — — ů —ů — 
13 
. 


. - J) The F made two Sorts of Capacity, 

A both of which have a foundation in Nature, and yet 
13 are evidently diſtinguiſhed the one from the other. 
"= Man, as a rational Being, is capable of Geometry. — 
14 This is the ./ Capacity. Abies he has acquired the 
"i Science of Geometry, he poſſeſſes it, even when he | 


does not geometrize.—This is the ſecond (Capacity; a 
Capacity acquired indeed by Labour, but when once 

acquired, called forth in an iaſtant; 3 A Capacity founded 
on the or:g:nal one, but yet in every view of it far 
Pope and more valuable, 


All this holds with regard to the INTELLECT or 
Mix D, but by no means with regard to the SENs Fs, 
„„ | | „ 
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poſſeſs in a b ſort of berfecrion from the be- C. VII. 


ginning. But there are other Capacities, 


and thoſe none of the meaneſt, where 


_ - " 2 


for theſe are perfect, or nearly ſo, from the beginning, 
and require neither Times nor Teaching, for their Ma- 


1 


Ora de Jeunet, tx u Nn woneo ür, ») 1 


0 / KEENE, FTT 3 7 5 
al ADY, MK TO XAT Evfoſeray O Atylas T (a 


Orgi As ſoon as any one is born, he immediately poſ= 


feſſes Senſe, as he would actual Science; and the Energy 
of Senſation has a ſuriilar meaning with that of aftual 
ſcientific Speculating. 4rift. de An, ii. 5. Be means 
by this, that every Man originally fees with the ſame 
caſe, as an able. Geometrician goes thro' a The- 
orem. There is none of the ſatigue and labour and 


delay of a Learner : Seeing and Hearing have no 


need to be taught us. 


Animum autem religuis rebus ita perfecit, ut Corpus: 
Senſibus enim ornavit ad res percipiendas idoneis, ut nhil 


aut non multum adjumento ullo ad ſuam conformationem in- 
digeret. Quod autem in homine præſlantiſſimum et opti- 
mum eſt, id, &c. Cic. de Fin, I. v. c. 21. 


And here, by the way, we may perceive 3 cap tal : 


* 


Diſtinction between thoſe two Powers or Faculties of 


the Soul, SENSE and INTELLECT, which Faculties in 


vulgar. Speculations are too often confounded. In 
INTELLECT there is an Advance to better and mae 
complete; a Progr i n wholly unknown to the Powers 


of SENSE, which is complete from the ery beginning, 


through all it's Operations, 
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CMI. "the Tranſition to Completion is necef. 
ee alias facily through a Medium. 


ui fudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
: Multa tultt, Fecitque e ( 


: Ir an Art be our End, there are many 
Energies to be practiſed ; if a Science, 
1 Te many Theorems to be underſtood ; if 
| Moral Virtue, many Appetites to be 
curbed, many Opinions to be eradicated, : 
bY before we can attain the wiſhed for Goal. 
5 = The Qualities, which diſtinguiſh any Be- 
3 . ig; during this changeable period, may 

f be called TENDENCIES, D1seos1TIONs, 

or PROGRESSIVE QuALITIESs. They are 
Ss too, as well as Capacities, of a different 
5 colour, ſome good, ſome bad. There is 

a kind of laudable Progreſſion, before 
5 we arrive at perfect Virtue; as there is a 
i | kind of degenerating Interval, before we 
4 ns, fink into OE Vice. 0 


E — — 
— FW 
r 


| om) 15 ar, Pros. V. 412. 
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are eaſy to be interrupted. As the Wiles 
of Pleaſure, and an ill-directed Shame, 


are often fatal Checks to a young Profi- 


cient in Virtue; ſo are Conſcience and 
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c vm. 
e 


a better Shame to young Beginners in 5 


; Vice. And hence we may perceive the 


true character of theſe Tendencies; which 


is, that of all Qualities they are the leaſt 


feady and permanent. Horace well de- | 


ſcribes this ſtate of fluctuation: : 5 


— PEE — E toga 22 inpar, | 


Rides : ' Quid, mea cum bana ſententia 


ſecum; ; 


Nod petiit, ſpernit ; repetit, quod nuper 


omit ; 


AEsruar, ET vi DISCONVENIT on- 


DINE Toro (n). 


'Tis to the line mutable Condition that 
Dpittetus alludes, "WARE, having 2 


00 Earl. eh. 1. 1, . IE, 
upon 
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©: VIII. upon Proficiency, he ſabjoins the follow 
ning advice“ That after a certain time 
« his young Philoſopher ſhould exhibit 
_ « himſelf, to ſee how far the Fancies 
« overpowered him, as they did before ; 
«© and how far he was now able to reſiſt 
« their influence. He adviſes him, how- 
 « ever, to fly at firſt ſuch Conflicts, as 
ao would put his Virtue to a trial too 
. e ſevere; and quotes the proverb on the 
Li 32s * occaſion, that the Metal Pot and the | 
| * Stone Pot do not with ſafety ac- 
8 cord (05. 


* 7 C 
S — 
7 2 


—_ - * - 1 — 4 - — —_— —— 2 = 5 5 5 
—— — — — ——  — . = 7 * 
#3 WM: : on Is 1 2 <S ts” « 4 . 
B © 8 —_——— 22 — = 
; — 3 * 
9 


de ERC — — 
— 8 — — b r — 
PPP 
25 f Cn” — 


— — 
22 —— — ͤ F— 


Sven therefore i is the character of theſ: 
Tendencies, or Diſpoſitions (p). But dif- 
: ferent i is the caſe, when their courſe is 
finiſhed, and when they may be ſaid to 
have attained their Maturity and Com- 


pletion. : The Man completely - virtuous 


—_— 
— — — K 


(%) Arrian. Epidtet. 1. iii. c. 12. 


EB. | 1 Aldbtois, Diſpsfi tion; 5 "Eb, Habit. Arifl, 
#4 Cat. b. 49. Edi. Sylb. | 


1 
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dreads no allurements ; the Man com- C. VII. 
pletely vicious feels no compunctions ED 


Like ſturdy Oaks, they defy that force, 


which could eaſily have bent them, while 


. they were but ſaplings. 


AND hence, as we are not ſaid to have 
an Eſtate, becauſe we are walking upon 


it, or to have a Picture, becauſe we are 


holding it ; but to have them, implies a 
ſuperior, a more permanent poſſeſſion, ſuch 


as either cannot be defeated, or at leaſt 
not eaſily ; hence I ſay theſe Completions, 
whether virtuous or vicious, are called, 


trom their /feadineſs and permanence, Ha- 
BITs (9). They are Poſſeſs ans, which 


their 


— 


O SraPige 'Egis Atahioiws 700 15 peu £UX4unTOY 
wal, TY os WIAVN ,] εεαν 0 don regeu. 
HABIT differs from DISPOSITION, as the latter is ea- 


ſily moveable, the former is of longer duration, and more 


erficult 40 be moved. Ari fl. Pred. P- 40. Edit. Sy l. 


And jalt after, ia ſpoken of Warmth and Cold, 


of Heal th and Sickneſs, and ſhewn how far theſe, 
when 
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their owner may properly be ſaid 10 
HAVE, and by which we call him ha- 


bitually good, or habitually bad. The 
Profeflors of Medicine find this Diſtinc- 


tion in human Bodies. "Tis not any 


when they are mutable and ſhift eaſily, may be called 


Health, (ſuch as health juſt recovered, or 


with difficulty preſerved) but 'tis con- 
firmed and ſteady Health, which they call 
a GooD HABIT of Body, They have 

reference in Diſeaſes to the fame Perma- 


nence, when they talk of HecTic 
Coughs, and HEc ric Fevers, Com- 
plaints not caſual, but which make @ 
part (as it were) of the Conſtitution. 


_ 


Diſpojitions, he ſubjoins, that fo it is—?v py Tis » 
ar TETW) ,I yes WINK? dn οννe 
o ifun 5 r ( begitur axivitC>), 1 wav de- 
xivnT@> v dg, mW avris lch EE IN on Teooaſopetor— 
Unleſs any one of theſe very affections ſhould by length of 


time become naturalized, and grow either immoveable, or 
only to be removed with difficulty ; which perfection then 


perhaps we may lr. Af iſt. Prad, TY 41. 
Eqait. 90. | 


AnD 
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AnD thus belides the DiſtinQions of C. VIII. 


CORPOREAL and INCORPOREAL, of NA- 
TURAL and ACQUIRED, may all QuALI- 
TIES be conſidered as CaPaciTirs, as 


e 


TENDENCIES, and as HABIrs; as Capa- 


cities only and Habits, where the tranſi- 
tion is immediate; as all three ſucceſs wvely, 


where the tranſition is s through a Me- 


dum. 


IT is worth while to obſerve in the 
human Mind the ſucceſſive appearance of 


 theſeRyalitres, where during the Tranſition 


there exiſts a Medium or Interval. The 


original Power, which the Mind poſſeſſes 5 


of being taught, we call NATURAL CA- 


PACITY; and this in ſome degree is 


| common to all Men. The Superior Fa- 


cility of being taught, which ſome poſſeſs 
above the reſt, we call Genius. The 


ff tranſitions or advances from natu- 
ral Power, we call PROFICIENCY ; and d 


the 
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the End or Completion of Proficiency we 


Ir ſuch Habit be converſant about 


Matter purely Speculative, it is then 


called Science; if it deicend from Spe- | 
culation to Practice, it is then called 
Art; and if ſuch Practice be converſant 


in regulating the Paſſions and Aﬀections, 
it is then called Moral Virtue. 


[Rem all theſe Habits, after having 


been thus acquired, can return at times 
into Capacity, and there lie dormant and 
, for a time unperceived, 


- — — Alfenus wafer, omni 


Abjecto inſtrumento artis, clauſeque tabernd, 


Sutor erat——— (7) 


Wipe however is the difference be- 


| tween this habitual, ſecondary Capa- 


33 
— 


(7) Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 130. | 
2 | city, 
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city (0. and that which is natural and C. VII. 


original. The habitual can pal AT Once; "Fa 
when it pleaſes, into perfect Energy ; the 
natural, only thro' the Medium of Inſti. 

tution and REPEATED PRACTICE; 


Tar ſeveral Qualities thus variouſly 
diſtinguiſhed are to be found only in Be- 
ings of ſubordinate Nature. But if there 

be a BxixG, whoſe Exiſtence is all-per- 

fel and complete, and ſuch muſt that 
Being neceffarily be, the Source of Per- 
fection to all others; with the nature of 

. fuch Being this Variety will be incompa- 

5 tible. In Him are no Powers or dor- 
mant Capacities, no Proficiencies or Tran- 
fitions from worſe to better, and till 


Cm. 


8 —— 


Y See flow News, p. 1 52 —bx, G oe? 12 


Jovapuer At G TS t Gerte Gy ei ofeen Tov 


wald Jivactai goarnyeiv, Ts d ws TOY &v HAIKIQ tra 
 —CaPpaCiTY or PowWER is not a ſimple Term ef one 
| Meaning only, but there is one Sort, when we ſay of a 
Child, he has a Capacity to be a military Leader; another, 
when we ſay J ef a Man, wha i 1s in complete Maturity, | : 1 
a de An. | „ii. c. 5. p. IF Eait. 9. „ | 1: 


N much 
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C. VIII. much leſs from better to worſe; but 4 

— full and immutable Energie thro every part 
of Space. "Twas concerning this divine 
Principle that Empedocles ſung of old. 


| | OJre vag do *. O KATH vic Kiagai, 
; ; Ou prev ama, VuTWV ye duo je GLTTEOW, 
„ | Ov aodes, & Jou yeucy & jandes Aaxuneila, 
Mi | | 9 \ 1 * . | _ | 3 
1 | | ANA Qenv 1% * o):ioDarO” ETAETO NB⁰, 
„ | x / / ef | of. : 00 
5 | | | OT Oe Ar e Jof. 


No Limbs hath he, with human head a- : 
dorned; 
Nor from his Shoulders branch two rent: | 


p — Re 4 - 45 
F os * * 

— n — 1 ——— LE bs — * 

. ———— . — 


= 5 „ i Tu 
4 To him belong nor feet, nor . knees; 


But MinD ALONE he was; ineffable, 
And Hory Mind ; that rapidly hors 
With providential ” cares the mighty 

World (t). e 


— 


_ — —_— 


(t) See Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 199. B. 
and Poef. Pbil-ſepb. Hen. Step. p. zo, where, inftead of 
Ars ag audgeHin, we read v 45 ve Beorey. . 


And here it may be obſerved by way of digreſſion, 


that in this part of Ammonius, a part truly valuable, 
and 
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Tur Speculations of this Genus, or vill. 
N 


Arrangement, having now carried us to 
the ſublimeſt of all Objects, ought here 


to end. But as there ill remain a fe 
tin and beſides theſe a diſqui- 


fition into the Properties of the Genus, 


ö 


FAY 
pany: 


_— _———— 


and deeply philoſophical, we mect in th: printed 


text two Chaſms, which much impair me mean- 
ing. The firſt occurs p. 199. B. line 19, g 
tween the words Tw— r Here a MS. Colla- 


tion ſupplies the word aPavuv. The ſecond occurs. 


p. 200, line 2, after the word ovvievrav. Here the 
ſame Mo. ſupplies the following valuable Reading, 
which lies far beyond the reach ot the moſt acute 

Conjecture. The words are TUVIEVTW L Wigs = 
reragHlh Tis dhl big.] 


There is a | third Reading from the ſame Autho- 
rity, in the fourth line of the fame page, which is 
3 . 5 8 . 
am exeive), inſtead of tr x-, a Reading mani- 
teſtly better, though not ſo important as the former. 


The Edition of Ammonius, here referred to, is that 
of Venice, in 12mo. in the year 1545. The ſame 


places may be found in the Edition of Aldus at Venice, 


in 12mo. in the year 1546, page 172, B. p. 173, and : 


in the Fol. Edition of the ſame Aldus, in the year 1503, 


where the pages are not marked, but where the above 


Chaſms eaſily ſhew themſelves to the Realer's eye. 


„ dhe 
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and that the apparent, as well as the 
real; we cannot quit the ſubje&, till 
theſe 1 inquiries have been firſt ſatisfied, 


Thus then the Treatiſe proceeds. 


Wiru reſpect to QUALITIES PURELY 


CORPOREAL, they may be conſidered ei- 
ther as penetrating Body, ſuch as Gravi- 


tation, Heat, Flavour, and the like ; or 


elſe as confined to the Surface, ſuch as Fi- 
gure, Colour, Smoothneſs, Roughneſs, 


&c. Thoſe internal Qualities which per- 


vade the whole, (whether they ariſe merely _ 


from Organization, or include that, and 


ſomething more) conſtitute what we call 
eſſential Form or natural Effence. And 
hence the juſt Idea of natural Eſſence, or 
eſſential Form (u), which conſiſts in giv- 


ing a Charatter to the ſubject, which it 


pervades. 'Tis thro' this internally per- 


vading Charadter, that Subſtances are 
what they are; that they become not 


r " N a FRAY —_—_ 


— 


(e) Sex before, p. 89, 90, 90. 
333 only 


—_ _ 
== 2 
—_— —— — — 


— 


3 
_ 


. - hm. — — —— 
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only diſtinguicded from one anotſier, but C. VIII. 
from the niceſt Mimicries of Art; the 2YVW 


real Orange from the Orange of Wax, 
the living Lion from the Lion painted. 


ö 
AA K —[ — — — 


0 2 


— — —— 
—  — —— — 


IN DpEED one of the capital Diſtinctions 
between Operations Natural and Arti- 
 ficial, is, that Nature penetrates, while 
Art ſtops at the ſurface. Tis the Sur- 
face of the Canvas, which the Painter 
covers; the Surface of the Gem, which 
the Jeweller poliſnes; the Surface of the 
Steel, to which the Smith gives a Fi- 
gure; and the Surface of the String, to 
which the Muſician applies his Bow. | 1, 
| 1 here is hardly any deviation from this 
rule with reſpect to Arts, if we except 
thoſe only, (ſuch as Cookery and Medi- 
cine) the buſineſs of which conſiſts prin- 
cipally in compounding natural Materials. 
Here indeed the Proportions paſs thro EF 
the whole Compoſition, and the more ” i 
accurate theſe Proportions, the greater . 
of courſe the merit of each Artiſt. | 
M3 5 Ir 


4 . > 2452 k 3 — 2 
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_ Ir muſt be remembered however, 
that tho' artificial Qualities are moſtly ſa- 
perficial, yet are not all natural Qualities 


to be conſidered as internal. The Form 


or ESSENCE of every natural Subſtance 
(that is to ſay, in other words, ff, Sy/- 
tem of internal Qualities} extends it- 


ſelf outwardly (x) every way from v0. 


in; and, as it muſt neceſſarily flop Home- 
where, (every individual being finite) ſo 


according to the drferent points, at which 
it ſtops in it's Evolution, it commu— 


nicates to each Subſtance a aifferent 


and peculiar Figure. And hence the 


— 


©): 'Qowrg ry Tis 3 70 158, £4 To. Exh” 
u, ETWG N T2 b £3085 OMOTEREUTNONS xe. rug kwi- 
Harti TH Meg PP are, To @UTHY T0 Far i 
vd * Ts Edu, My rehevralan EXTACK) Thx; TH 
Aeys kr rd txtos Wooode——Simplic. in Præd. p. 69. 
B. Edit. Baſil.— For as the End or Extremily of aiy 
Extenſion is the FIGUR E, jo ihe Ending of a comtþicte 
1 at it's Surface, produces SHAPE 3 Shape being 
itſelf the apparent Heſiige of that Firm, and the ultimate 
Fara of that Progreſſu, KD toe internal Ratis 

aH DU ic ars. i 
ke 
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true character of every NATURAL and 
SeeciFic FIGURE, which ought not to 


be conſidered merely as a Surface, but 
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as a Bound; the Bound, to which the 


internal Eſſence or Form every Way ex- 
tends itſelf, and at which, when it 18 ar- 
tived, it finally terminates. 


Fox this reaſon it is, that of all /e 
external Qualities there is none ſo capi— 


fe. 
2 — 


1 : ä —·— wy weed"... 


FOE 


PPP 


tal, ſo characteriſtic, as Ficurt, Tis 


oy kind of univerſal Signature, by which 


Nature makes known to us the ſeveral 55 


Species of her Productions; the pri- 


mary and obvious teſt, by which we 


pronounce this a Vegetable, and that an 


Animal; this an Oak, and that a Lion: 


ſo that if we neither ſuſpect fraud, nor the 


fallibility of our own Organs, we com- 


monly reſt here, and inquire no farther. 


Ir we paſs from theſe natural Subjects 


to contemplate FIGURE in works of Art, 


we ſhall diſcover it to de almoſt all, that 


M 4 LY 


„ „„ ——— —„Ṽ 9 re . 
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C. VIII. Art 18 able to communicate. Tis to 


* this that the Painter arriyes by Addition; 


the Sculptor by Detraction; the Founder 
by Fuion; and the Stucco-Artiſt by 
Moulding. Even when we contemplate 
the Tools of Art, it will appear that as 
'tis by virtue of their Figure alone the 


Saw divides, the Hammer drives, and 
the Pincers extract; fo is it from theſe. 
| ſeveral Figures, that they derive their 
Character and their Name, not from their 
Matter, which Matter is often the ſame, 
when the Tools are totally different, and 85 
diſtinct one > from another ., | 


Nox are theſe e the only H-. 


gures, with which Man is found conver- 


ſant. Among the various pœſſibilities, 
which the Mind ſuggeſts, there is a more 
accurate tribe of Figures, which it re- 
cognizes and defines, and which, it may 
be july en whether Matter 


LY — 


55 see before, Chap w. 


— , 
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eber poſſeſſed ; for example, the perfe# C. VIII. 
Triangle, the perfect Circle, the perfecnr-t C_—<W. 


Pyramid, the perfe& Sphere, with the 


reſt of thoſe FIiGuRHS commonly called 


MATHEMATICAL *. Theſe are not ſought 
out by Experiments, nor are the Truths 


dependent on them derived from Expe- 


riments, being in fact the reſult of a 
more authentic Knowledge, that is to ſay 
in other words, of the pureſt Demonſtra- 
tion. On theſe Figures, and their de- 


| pendent Truths, reſts the whole of Me- 
chanics, ſo highly uſeful to human life; 
telt Aſtronomy and Optics, and a large 
part of Phyjics, ſome of the nobleſt ſub- 
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jects among 1 the eres. for contempla- = 


BD tion. 


; Tur induſtry of Man ſtops not even 
5 here, but prompts him to ſearch for E- 
gures, not only in his Intellect, but in 


a ner — 


> * 


— See the third Treatiſe of Vol. fu, Þ 220, 370, 
„„ 
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(VIII. The Poet's Br in a a fine Phew rolling 
N Doih glance from Heav'n to Earth, from 


Earth to Heav'n, 


And as IMAGINATION bodies forth 
Iiir FoRMs OF THINGS UNKNOWN, the 


Hoc. s Pen 


7 urns them to Shape, and gives to airy 


nothings 


4 local Habitation and a N ame (Z). | 


: And hence that tribe of a which 
> neither natural, nor artificial, nor 
intellectual, but which make a fourth ſort, 


that may be called PuanTAsTic, or 


IMAGINARY ; ſuch as Centaurs, Satyrs, 
e Hydras, & c. 


| An 10 much for FicukE, chat moſt 
capital Nualiq of all the fuperficial. 


Tur next Quality of this fort after 


Figure is CoLouR, the Source, like Fi- 


— 
— — e 


(2) Shale. Aid. Night's Dream, Act V. Sc. I. 


Sure, 
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gure, of many Varieties and Diſtinctions. C. VIII. 
Yet that it is inferior to Figure, is op- | 
vious from this: in the Sketches a N 
Painter, we know things by their FI. 4 


gures alone, without their Colours ; but 
not by their Colours alone, when di- 
veſted of their Figures. 


- — ta C RIES * EY 
= — <a OAT 
a —_— —ů — — — — — 1 


As for Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, Hard- 
nets, goftneſs, tho they may be ſaid per- 
haps to penetrate farther than the Surface, 

| yet are they, to Man's Senſation at leaſt, 


o many n. e | 
Arp now with reſpect to all kinds of þ 
 QvariTIESs whether corporeal or incor- | 
poreal, there is one thing to be obſerved, | 
that /ome degree of Permanence is always 
requiſite ; elſe they are not ſo properly 4 
Qualities, as incidental Affections (a). Thus 
48, | | | þ 
(a) Theſe Ariftotle calls abn. —Oùrt: ya 0 tpu- 8 
Hol d T. aid, igubgias Neyelai, Zre 0 ei- | 
E I To We bias GAG MANAG wrote” 4 
| 

bc 71 we wehn ev TH TOLAUTA Abt] au, ToioThles dd . | "A 
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we call not a man paſſionate, becauſe he 
has occaſionally been angered, but be- 
cauſe he is prone to frequent anger ; nor 
do we ſay a man is of a pallid or a ruddy 
Complexion, becauſe he is red by im- 
mediate exerciſe, or pale by ſudden fear, 
but when that Paleneſs or Redneſs may 
be called conſtitutional. © 


Wr have ſaid already, that it was ie 


Eſſence of all Qualities to CHARACTERIZE 


and DISTINGUIsH. And hence the Ori- 


gin of that Phraſe, a Perſon of Quality ; 
that is to ſay a Perſon 4% frnguiſhed from 
the Vulgar by his Valour, his Wiſdom, 
or ſome other capital Accompliſhment, 
As theſe were the primary Sources of 


thoſe external Honours, paid. to eminent 


— 


| — Neither is the Man, ohh dh from Tal 3 : 


— —— — — — 


called of a Reddiſb Complexion; nor is he, who turns 


pale from being frightened, called of a Paliſh Complexion, 


but they are rather ſaid to have been particularly affefied ; 


For which reaſon ſuch Events are called incidental AF - 


FECTIONS, and not QUALITIES, Ariftat, Præd. p. 
43. Edit. 9065. „ 
Men 
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cular Virtues ; that of a Prince, Sere- 
nity ; of an Ambaſſador, Excellence; of 


2 Duke, Grace; of a Pope, Holineſs ; of 
2 Jultice or Mayor, Worſhip, Kc. &c. | 


0 the GENERAL PROPERTIES of 
: Quarity, they may be found — — 0 


| the followin g. l | 


Gern iam appertains to it (5). 


Thus in the corporeal Qualities, Hot is 


contrary to Cold, and Black to White. 


173 
Men in Precedencies, Titles, and various C. VIII. 
other Privileges; it followed that theſe 
| Honours by degrees grew to repreſent the 
things honoured ; ſo that as Virtue led ori- 
ginally to Rank, Rank in after days came 
to infer Virtue ; particular Ranks, parti- | 


So too in mental Qualities, Wiſdom is 


contrary to Folly, and Virtue to Vice: 


ſubordinate Virtues to ſubordinate Vices; 


Liberality to Avarice, Courage to Co W- 
ardice. Even Vices themſelves are con- 


4 b) index % rardra rar To W019v, Xs To TS, 


Arift, Pred. P-. * Edit. Sylb. 
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C. VIII. trary one to another ; Cowardice to Te- 
8 | merity ; Avarice to Profuſion. It may 


be doubted, however, whether this cha- 


racter of Quality be univerſal ; for what 


among Figures is there Contrary in one 
Figure to another, either in the Square to 
the Circle, or in the Circle to the Square: 


ANOTHER Property of Qualities is To 


ADMIT of InTENSION AND REMis- 
SION (c). Thus of tao Perſons hand- 
ſome, there may be one tlie handſomer ; 
and ane many handſome, | one the 


| IR 


Hadan d bY ure 17 xen e, 331 ltrora, ä 


Peta Fl e ira 2 q. TE dg (4) | 


Par ar above all ſhe boars her tow' ring "head, 5 


With eaſe diſtinguiſb d, tho? they all are fair. 
So Sir Jon Falſtaff, ſpeaking to his 


Companion, | the young: Prince — an 


SI 


(e) Krad. 3 To 1 0 70 Tila od avoid ©. 


x. r. A. Arift, Præd. p 45. Edit. Sylb. 


(4) Hom. Oayſ, 2. 17. 
ö N 105 
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not John a Gaunt, your Grandfather ; and 
yet Tam no Coward (e). 


Ir e however, that the above- 
mentioned Species of Ruality called Fi- 


gure no more admits this Property, than 
it did Contrariety. The Figures, which 


are Triangles, are not more fo one than 


another; no more are the Circles, Cir- 
cles; the Squares, Squares, &c. Which 


ſeems indeed Mm ariſe from their de fnitude 
and prect Zion“ 
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— 


Bur there is a a Property t to be fond: 8 


which may juſtly deſerve the name, by 
being common at leaſt to the whole Genus, 


if not peculiar to that only: and this Pro- 
perty is, that BY viRTUE OF THEIR 
_ QuaLiTIEs THINGS ARE DENOMINATED 


W „* — 


@ Shake Hen. Iv. 
* See Hermes, p. 200. 


T2) Opie a 9 ares KATH pores Tas worn» 
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2d, 4 Na wier i511. Arxiſi. Præd. p. 45 Edit. 


- Splb, _ 


LIKE and UnLIKE (J). Tis thus that 
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C. VIII. the Swan by his Quality of Whiteneſs 
woy— reſembles the Snow; that Achilles by his 


Quality of fierceneſs reſembles a Maſtiff; 


and that the Earth by her * of Fi. I= 


gure is hike to a Bowl. 


From 7his Property we ſee the reaſon, 


why there 1s no Arrangement, to which 
| the Poets are ſo much indebted, as to His; E 
fince hence they derive thoſe innumer- 


able Images, which fo ſtrongly diſtin- 
guiſh Poetry from « every other Species of 


Writing, For example : let us ſuppoſe _ 
a young Hero juſt flain ; let us ſuppole - 


him lying, with a drooping head, a face 


_ diveſted of life and bloom, yet Kill retain- 


ing traces both of beauty and of youth. 


The Poet would illuſtrate this pathetic 
| Image by finding ſomething that re- 


ſembles it. And where is he to ſearch, 
but where he can diſcover ſmilar Quali- 


ties? He finds at length an aſſemblage of 


them in a flower Juſt gathered: the 


| fame drooping head, the ſame lifeleſs 


fade, 
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fade, the fame relicts of a form that Was ©. VIII. 


ance fair and flouriſhing. 


Tube then Virgil, ſpeaking of young 
Palla.— 


5 Qualem virgineb Auchüs pollice florem 
Seu mollis violæ, ſeu languentis hyacinthi, 


Cui neque fulgor adſuc, Necaum fa forms : 


recefit ; 
Non jam mater alit tellus, vireſque mini- 


Arat (8 J. 5 


Again, what would Milton have us 
conceive, when he deſcribes the tremen- 


dous Shield of Satan ?—Thoſe conſpicuous . 


Characters of Brightneſs; Vaſineſs, and 
Rotundity. To what ſubject then ought 


he to refer, that we may comprehend 
what he would deſcribe ?. It muſt be to 
one, that eminently poſſeſſes an afſem- 


blage of the ſame Rualities. Let the Poet 


n his own Words inform us What this 


Subje& i 1 FY 


* i x 22 — „ . . — 


Lt — - , 5 - 3 * : x „ — 


. ws The 


(s) En, Xi. FR 
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c. vii. ———— The broad Circumference 
Hang on his Shoulders, LIKE THE Moon (). 


Tux reaſon of this Property may be 
perhaps as follows. To be /ike is ſome- 
thing % than to. be perfectly he ſame, 
and ſomething more than to be perfectly 
different. And hence it is, that when 
two things are called /ite, there is im- 
plied in their nature ſomething of Same- 
neſs, and ſomething of Diverſity. If it 
be aſked what the Sameneſs is, we anſwer, | 
it muſt be ſomething more definitive than 
_ thoſe tranſcendental Sameneſſes, which run 
thro all things. We ſay not that a piece 
of Ebony is like a Swan, becauſe they 

both are; or that a Crow reſembles a 
Snow-ball, becauſe each of them is One, 
and not two.. The Identity muſt be 
fought from among the number of thoſe 
Qualities, the nature of which is leſs 


— 


— 


) Par. Loft, I. i. 286. 
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extenſive, and more confined to particu: 


lar Species. Let Blackneſs, for example, 
be 4 Quality of zhis character in that 
union of Qualities, which conſtitutes 


. Ebony; and let the ſame Quality be one 
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* VIII. 
— 


alſo in Fat union, which conſtitutes a 
Crow. So far then the Ebony and the 
Crow are the ſame ; thro' every other 


| Quality perhaps they are different; and 


 thro' Sameneſs, thus temper'd by Diverſii wo | 


wy become, and are called LIKE 0. 


Tux fame happens to the Earth and 


Bowl, from their common Rotundity ; ; 


the Hero and the Maſtiff, from A 


common Ferocity. 


Axp ſo much for the ſecond univerſal 


Genus, Arrangement, or Predicament, the 


Genus of QuAlLITX, it's various SPE 


CIES, and it's different PROPERTIES, 


——— 


1 


— 
oy 


(i) See Note, p. 90. and Note, p. 190. : 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


G HAP. IX. 


Concerning QUanTITY—it's two Species 
their charatters—Time, and Place. 
their charafters—PROPERTY of Quantity, 
| hat—Nantities relative—Pigure and 
Number, their Effect upon Quantity— 
Importance of this Effett—Sciences Ma- 
' thematical appertain to it—their uſe, 
according to Plato—how other Bemgs _ 
partake of Quantity—Analogy, found in 
Mind. Common Senſe and Genius, lou 

a Ninguiſhed— Amazing Efficacy of this 

Genus in and thro the M. orld—llluf- 


| trations. 


"HE Attribute of 2 ſtandl⸗ 
ing in Arrangement next to Qua- 
ity, is QuAxTIT Y; the former having 
precedence, as being ſuppoſed more uni- 
verſal; while the latter, at leaſt in ap- | 
| pearance, 
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pearance, ſeems not to extend beyond 


Body. 


| Our of natural Bodies is the viſible. 
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Ch IX. 


— 


World compoſed, and we may contem- 


plate them in different manners; either 


one Body taken by ſelf and alone; or many 


Bodies taken collectively, and at once. 


When Virgil 2 of the Oak, 


- QUANTUM vertice ad auras 


Etherias, TANTUM radice ad Tartara 7 


0 endi..— ( 2 N 


- or when Milton informs us, that 0 


Behemoth, Hee 4 born of Far /h, upheaved 


His VASTNESS= — = {b). 


in theſe inſtances we have only one Body, 


taken by 77/elf and alone, and this natu- 
rally ſuggeſts the Idea of MAGNITUDE. 
But when 1 in Virgil we read, 


9 


1 ee . 291. 
(59 Par. Left. vii. 71. 
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182 PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ch. IX. Quam MULTA in lui autummni fer 
primo | 


Lapſa cadunt folia— (c). 
or when in Milton, 


Tack as autumnal leaves, that fre the 
brooks 


In V. allembroſa 


” 
in theſe inſtances we have many Bodies taker 
colletively and at once, and this naturally 
ſuggeſts the Idea of MoLTiTups. 


Hoxacs gives the two Species toge- 
ther 3 in his fine addreſs to Auguſt 4: - 


Cum Tor ſufineas  TANTA negotia—(e).. 


Now in MacniTupe and MuLTi- 
TUDE we behold theſe two primary, 


- 


: (c) En. vi. 309. | 
(4) Par. Left, 85 302. | 
(e) Horat. Epiſt. I. ii. 1. 
. theſe 
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theſe Two grand and comprehenſive Spe- Ch. IX. 
cies, into which the Genus of Quantity is WOW 


divided; MacniTupe, from it's Union, 
being called QuanTiTY ConTinvous ; | 
MouLTITUDE, fromit's ene, QUAN- 


TITY DISCRETE (J). 


or the Contiawens kind is every Solid; 
alſo the bound of every Solid, that is, a 


5 Superfictes ; and the bound of every Su- 
perficies, that is, @ Line; to which may 
be added thoſe two concomitants of every 

I» Body, namely Time and Place, Of the 


| Diſerete kind are Fleets, Armies, Herds, 


Flocks, the Syllables of Sounds articu= 


: late, &c. 


WI have mentioned formerly (2 * 
when We treated of Time, that every Now 


88 


CF) Ti 0 Hoss rd jriv ks d,? v, To 0 gu- 
vx. Ariſtot. Præd. p. 30. Edit. Sylb. 5 


(2) See Hermes, lib. 1. C. 7. P · 1033 104. | 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
or preſent Inſtant was a Boundary or. 


Term, at which the Paſt ended, and the 
Future began; and that 'twas in the Per- 


petuity of this Connection, that Time be- 
came continuous. In like manner within 
every Line may be aſſumed infinite Juch 


Connectives, under the character of Points; ; 
and within every Superficies, under the 


character of Lines; and within every 80 


lid, under the character of Superſicies; 


to which Connectives theſe Quantities 
owe their Continuity. And hence a Spe- : 
cific Diſtinction, attending all Quantities 

: continuous, that their ſeveral Parts every 


avhere coincide in a common Boundary 0 or 
Conneflive (90. mY 


IT 1s _ ſo with Quantities diſcrete : 


for here ſuch Co- incidence 7s plainly im- 


peſi ble. Let us LOS: for Srample, 


— N= * 


—» 


(3) See 2 . p. 31. Edie. VET A 


_ Yeauun ou kg, . T. X. This Character is de- 
Jeribed | to be—weos ru o "ou oodles, —lbid. 


Molti- 
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Multitude of Squares ; ; x, 5 25 &c: C. II. 
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— 


Here if the Line AB, where the Square | 


x ends, were the ſame with the Line CD, 
where the Square y begins, and EF in 
like manner the ſame with GH ; they 


would no longer be a Multitude of Squares, 


my one Ry Parallelogram, ſuch 


| f N E 1 the figure KMNL, 5 


| L 


ANOTHER Speci e Character e 5 
to the Solid Body, the Superficies, and 
the Line, (all of which are Quantities 
Continuous) is, that their Parts have a 
definite Poſition within ſome definite 
Whole (i); while in Quantities diſcrete, 


1 — 
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* Ern, T% jv ex: Hf time wee Same 


'TwV b abrorg 72755 cum: oo T u 7g Year 
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Ch. IX. that is in 3//1itudes, ſuch Poſition is 19 
— way requiſite. In the moſt per fo conti- 
 nuous Quantities, ſuch as Beams of Tim- 
ber, Blocks of Marble, &c. tis with 
difficulty the Parts can change Poſition, 
without deſtruction to the Ruantity, taken 
28 continuous. But a herd of Cattle, br 
an Army af Soldiers, may change Poſition 
as often as they pleaſe, and no damage 
ariſe to the Multitude, conſidered as a 
; Multitude. 


8 


So — 


— 5 — 
— SY” 


— 82 > * * - : . 
* 2 * 74 


n 


It muſt be remembered however, that 8 

#lis Character of Poſition extends not to 
Tine, tho' Time be a Continuous Subject. 
How indeed ſhould the Parts of Time 
have Poſition, which are fo far from be- 
ing permanent, that they fly as faſt as they 
arrive? Here therefore we are rather to 
look for a ws in juſt Order "9 for a 
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Continuity not by Poſition, as in the ChIx. 
Limbs of an Animal, but for a Conti 


nuit) by Succeſſor wn; 

vet unda ſupervenit undam (I). 
Ay thus are the two Species of Quan- 
tity, THE ConTINUous and THE Dis- 


| BESIDES : this, among the Continuous 


themſelves there is a farther Diſtine- 
ton. Bop and it's Attributes, the Su- 
perficies and the Line, are continuous 


Quantities, capable all of them of being 


divided; and by being divided, of be- 
coming a Multitude ; and by becoming 4 


Multitude, of paſſing into Quantity Di 5 


crete. But thoſe continuous Quantities, 


TIME and PLACE, admit not, like the | 
others, even . the poſſibility of being di- 
vided. For grant Place to be divided, 


1 


— 


(00 Rar. Bpift i. 2. 176. 


as 
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Ch. IX. as G is divided from Spain: what 
interval can we ſuppoſe, except it be | 
_ other Place ?—Again, fuppoſe Time to be 
divided, as the Age of Sophocles from 

that of Shakeſpeare : what Interval are 

wie to ſubſtitute, except it be orie Time ? 

PL Ack therefore and Time, tho' continu- 

ous like the reſt, are incapable of being 
divided, becauſe they admit not, like the 

reſt, to have their Continuity broken ( * ; 
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5 They cannot be divided ACTUALLY, "how the 

reaſons here given ;—but they may be divided IN. 

POWER, elſe they could not be cox rIx Vous; nor 


could there exiſt ſuch Terms, as a Month, a Year, 
2 Cubit, a Furlong, &c. 
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In this Senſe of potentia! Diviſion, they. may be 
| divided infinitely, as appears from the following Tus. 


(A) 4 (835 
moves quicker { moves ſlower 
> 5 Space. | 


. , 4 Are beg ade 75 . - : — 
? ve 7 7 — 
i B by . . -- * 7 
1 ” c 5 


| Time. | 
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Let A and B be two Spheres, chat: are moving, and 
1 le A be the _ moving Joo} ; B, the fawer . 


and 
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Bor to proceed. Let us imagine, as Ch. IX. 
— 


we are walking, that at a diſtance we 


view a Mountain, and at our feet a 


Mole-hill. The Mountain we call Great, 
the Mole-hill Lizele; and thus we have 


« — 


—— —_ 


and let the RO have moved thro” the Space yo in 
the Time Ty. *Tis evident that the quicker will 
have moved thro' the ſame Space in a leſs Time. Let 


it have moved thro? it in the Time C0. Tis thus the 
Sphere A divides the Time. Again, in as much as the 
_ quicker A has in the Time Fd paſt thro' the whole 


Space yd, the flower B in the ſame Time will have 
paſt thro' a ſmaller Space. Let this be yz. *Tis 


thus the Sphere B divides the Space. Again, in as 
much as the ſlower Sphere B in the Time 79 has paſt 
| thro” the Space ; the quicker Sphere A will have 
paſt thro! it in a leſs Time; fo that the Time C9 will 
be again divided by the quicker Body. But this being ſo 
divided, the Space 5x will be divided alſo by the flower 
Body, according to the fame Ratio. And thus it will 
always be, as often as we repeat ſucceſhvely what has 
been already demonſtrated : for the guicker Body will af- 
ter this manner divide theTime; and the flower Body will 


divide the Space; and that, in either caſe, to Infinite, be- 
cauſe their Continuity is infinutely diviſible in power. See 
the Original of this Theorem in 47 Helle s Phyſics, Ib. 


vi. Cap. 2. p. 111. Edit, Sylb. Ege To un Wy 5 4. 
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tinuous. Again, in a meadow we view 
a Herd of Oxen grazing ; in a field, we 


ſee a Yoke of them ploughing the land. 
The Herd we call Many, the Yoke we 
call Few; and thus have we two /imilar 


Oppoſites in Quantity Diſcrete, 


Or theſe four Attributes, Great and 


Many fall under the common name of 


- Exceſs ; Little and Few under the com- 
mon name of Defedt. Again, Exceſs 


and Defeet, tho they include theſe four, 
are themſelves included under the com- 


mon name of Ineguality. F arther till, 


even Ineguality itſelf is but a Species of 


Diverſity; as it's Oppoſi te, Equality, i is but 
a Species of Identity. They are ſubor- 


dinate Species confined always to Quan- 
titty, while Ipkxrirv AND DIVvERSLATY 
| (their Genera 7 may be found to P thro 


all . ** 


Now 


5 — 2 
r 


(n) The following Characters of the three firſt great 


| Arrangements, or univerſal ane are thus deſcribed _ 


by 
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Now 'tis here, namely in theſe two, Ch. x. 
Equality and Inequality, that we are to 


look for that PRO ERTV, by which /i 
Genus is diſtinguiſbed. It is from QuAx- 


4291 


— mand 


TITY ONLY that things are denominated 


EGAL or UNEQUAL (o). 


Fax rhxk ſtill Whatever is Equal, is 
equal to ſomething elſe ; and thus is Equa- 
lity a RELATiveE Term. Again, if we 


reſolve Inequality into it's ſeveral Exceſſes 


and Defects, it will be apparent that each 


of theſe is a Relative Term alſo. Tis : 


with reference to Little that Great 18 


called Great; 3 with reference to Few, that 8 


— a RT _ —_— 


by album 4 306, Gy va n Scl dae 


9, é n Woorns ic lo oe, WY TO woc El 


Things are the SAME, of which the SUBSTANCE 25 one; 
SIMILAR, of which the QUALITY is one; EQUAL, of 


_ Which the QUANTITY is one. Metaph. G. * O. 16 
p. 88. Zelt. * 5 
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Ch.IX. Many are called Many; and 'tis by the 
— ſame habitudes inverted exiſt Little and 


Few. And thus is it that, thro the 


; N here mentioned, the Attribute 
of QuAxTITv paſſes inſenſibly into that 
of RELATION (); a fact not unuſual in 
other Attributes as well as theſe, from the 


univerſal Sympathy and W of 


Nax ſo merely relative are many of 


. theſe Exeeſſes and Defects, that the ſame 


. r. N. Lil. Pred. p. 33 Edit. lb. 


ſubject, from it's different Relations, 
may be found ſuſceptible of both at once. 
Ihe Mountain, which by it's Relation to 
the Mole-hill, was great; by it's Rela- 
tion to the Earth, is little : and the Herd, 
s which were many by their Relation to 


p — 
— * — — 


F 50 Arifttl ſays 007 of hs Things here SEO 


_ tioned, that no one of them is Quantity, but exiſts ra- 


ther among the 'Tribe of Relatives, in as much as no- 


thing is Great or Little of itſelf, but merely with re- 
+ ference to ſomething elſe. —'Tezruv oe woev 658 wovou, 


GARE [GANG roy we Ti, ud Yap a nab ab re A 


th 2 
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the fingle Yoke, are few by their Rela- 
tion to the Sands of the Sea-ſhoar (9). 
And hence it appears that the Exceſſes 


and Defects, which belong to Quantity, 


are not of a relative Nature only, but 
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of an indefinite one likewiſe. The truth 


of this will become ſtill more evident, 


5 when it is remembered, that every Mag- 


nitude is infinitely divifible ; and that every 


Multitude is znfinitely augmentable. 


Wuar then is to be done? How 1s 


it poſſible that /uch Attributes ſhould be- 


: come the Objects of Science? Tis then 
only we are ſaid to uh⁰αα, when our Per- 


— 


— * 


(4) Arifletle's Inſtance goes farther, and ſhew 'S how 


a ſmaller Number may be called Many ; 1 larger 
Number be called Fer. — tr . TH Kiaga wog - 


OT bewres QOawv cal, tv Abnvaic ot 0 , HW] 


civs abr Curas* » i pv Th oi wog, &v Ot 
To Yearpw oMiyess W/ NN ν,,d aur e 
ſay there are Many Men in a Village; and but FEW in 
' Athens, tho the Number in this laft be many times larger; 


ſo too we ſay there are Many Perſons in a Heuſe, and 


but FEW in the Theatre, thi the Number i in this tf may 
be Mary time: more. Leid. 


E ception 


q a — — —— = TID . 
— — 7 — z ; 
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Ch. IX. ception is definite (7); fince whatever 


A falls ſhort of this, is not Knowlege, but 


Opinion. Can then the Knowlege be 
definite, when it's Object is indefinite ? 


Is not this the ſame, as if we. were to 
behold an Object as ſtrait, which was 


in itſelf crooked ; or an Object as qui- 


eſcent, which was in itſelf moving? We 
may repeat therefore the queſtion, and | 

demand, what is to be done lt may 
be anſwered as follows : 1 Quantity Conti- 
nun is circumſcribed by FI GRE, which, 
being the natural boundary both of the 
Superficies and the Solid, gives them the 
diſtinguiching! Names of Triangle, Square, 
or Circle; of Pyramid, Cube, or Sphere, 
Ke. Ey theſe FiGuREs not only the In- 
fh of Magnitude is limited, but the 


means allo are furniſhed for its mo 


exact Menfuration. Again, the Infinity of 
Quantity Diſcrete | is aſcertained by Num- 
BER, the very Definition of which | is Da- 


—— 


— — 
— — — 


© Bee before, page 19, 20, 21, and Hoh | 
bog 


p- 3085 39. 
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bog wog, that is, Multitude circum- Ch. IX. 
cribed or defined, Thus, if, in deſcrib=- vw 
ing a Battle, we are told that many of 

the Enemy were ſlain, and but e 
faved ; our Knowlege (if it deſerve the 
name) is perfectly vague and indeſtuite. 

But if theſe indefinite Multitudes are 

de fined by Number, and we are told that 
the ſlain. were a thouſand, the ſaved a 
hundred ; in ſuch Caſe our Knowlege be- 
comes ae and complete. 


"Tis | in the contemplation of theſe two 
Quantities thus defined, the Continuous 
by Figure, the Diſcrete by Number, that 
ue behold them rendered ſubjects for the 
two nobleſt of Sciences, the firſt of them 
for GeroMnTRY, the ſecond for AR1ITH- 
METIC (5) ; from which two (and not 
from mere Experiments, as ſome have 


haſtily aſſerted) both the Knowlege of 


Y * n * 
8 n 


(s) See Hermes, page 351, 352. 367. 


O'2 Natu re, 


— — K — * My 
a * 1 2 3 8 2 e a * 4 * 

; 8 . 2 2 7 * r 
A ＋ N . n — wy ns SS 
© : 2 b ; 2 — * 9 


2 — — * — = * 
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— Life, are in the greateſt part derived. | 
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Nature, and the Utilities of common 


'Tis here we ſee the riſe of thoſe Ma- 


 thematical Sciences, Arithmetic, Geo- 


| metry, Muſic, &c. which the Ancients 


_ eſteemed ſo. eſſential to a liberal Educa- 


tion. Nor can we believe there is any 
one now, but muſt acknowlege, that 


a Mind properly tinged with ſuch 
noble Speculations (ſuppoſing there he 
no want of Genius, or of Courage) is 


qualified to excel in every ſuperior 
Scene of Life. Far more honourable 
they ſurely are, than the Arts of riding 


2 Horſe, or of wielding a Sword, thoſe 
Accompliſhments uſually aſſigned to 


our Youth of Diſtinction, and for the 


ſake of which alone they are often 
ſent into diſtant Countries, as if there 


were nothing. to be taught them 47 


home, nor any thing in a Gentleman 


worth cultivating, but his Body. We 
would. not e theſe bodily Ac- 
. com- 1 
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compliſhments (for Perfection of every Ch. IX. 
ſort is certainly worth aiming at); but 
we would wiſh them to be rated as 


much below the mental, as the Body it- 
ſelf 1 1S inferior to the Mind. 


Turn is an elegant account of the 
sciences abovementioned in the Repub- 
lic of Plato. Glaucus (one of the Per- 
ſons in the Dialogue) takes pains to re- 
commend them from their Uſefulneſs in 
human life : Arithmetic for accounts and 
_ diſtributions ; Geometry for i incampments 
and menſurations ; Muſic for ſolemn feſ- 
tivals in honour of the Gods; and Aftro- 
nomy for agriculture, for navigation, 
and the like. Socrates, on his part, de- 
nies not the truth of all this, but ſtill 

inſinuates, that they were capable of an- 
ſwering an end more ſublime, * You 
are pleaſant, ſays he, in your ſeeming to 
* fear the multitude, left you ſhould be 
255 thought fo enjoin certain Sciences, that 
* are uſeleſs. 'Tis indeed no contemptible 
C 3 40 mate 
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* matter, the a difficult one, 10 believe that 
& thro theſe particular Sciences the Soul 


* has an Organ purt ified and enlightened, 
& qvhich is deſtroyed and blinded by Studies 
CL « of other hind; an Organ better worth 


t fy bing than a-thouſand Eyes; in as much. 


* 05 TRUTH becomes viſible thro Tuns 
of ALONE : (7), 2 


Tuxsx, that we have here mentioned, 


appear to be the only Species of Quan- 
ziy; in as much: as Other things are called 
n Quantities, not from themſe Joes, but with 
reference to theſe. Thus we ſay that there 
is much White, becauſe the W 


—— _ —_ 


5 * * 


() The above is an attempt to tranſlate the fol- 


lowing elegant Paſſage of Plato. — Hes e, br £04- 
*g dr 186 web dec, 4 founs Expire wabiuala : 


geg ren. To 9 bg » wav Gab p GANG Apr: 


n WiFtoai, UTE &v TyT0I5 roc Aa, XAFViS 
S 11 xis kæxabalfęilas, % i pls bs a 
οννẽ 9 Te dut mer UTO ro GAAG krurndtile. 
Fun,; xeeirlov © ov o Aub Cutout Au 85 
evra A¹Lj˙ãůw' TEACH Plat. de Repub. lib. vii. p. 
527. Lait. Serran. Hermes, 29475 70 
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which it covers, is much ; and that an Ch. IX. 


Action was long, becauſe the Time was 


long, during which it was tranſacted, 8 
And hence it is, that, if any one is to 
explain the Quantity of an Aclion, as for 
example the length of the Trojan War, 
i he explains it by the Time, ſaying it 


was a War of ten Years. S0 when we 


give the Quantity of any thing White, 
we define it by the Superficies, becauſe, 


as that is in 1 Quantity, ſo allo is the 


White u). 


Wr farther obſerve that Quantity Con- 


tinuous and Diſcrete may be ſaid to blend 
themſelves with all things. Thus in 


Sub ances, let Mount Athos repreſent the 
the Army of Xerxes, the latter. 


former; 


— 


-. 
— : 


(2) Kupiws de og Taura N,, provx To Hg 


3 7 „„ ' \ / 
r Of GAA War% HATH Tvubrontog! 


To ND Nerat, Th) 1 * OA, roh eb 
* 
Ts Ns 


0 7 W 9 816 lang, 
Ariſlot. Præd. P. 32. 


ee Toy Xeo, *. 


Eait. $31b, = | 
504: ED, 


eig TAUTH vag | 
reed roiltz. 5 T& GM Ilogz Ai omen” 0 * | 
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Sh. 1x. In E let us view the former in the 
— uniform Blueneſs of a clear ſky; the lat- 
ter, in the many and diverſified Tints of 
| a Rainbow. In Sounds we find Ruantity 
: Diſcrete belonging to Speech or Lan- 
' guage, it being the Eſſence of Articula- 


— — — 2 — — = ISAT. r 
* * 2 * „ — I OY ” 2 : O 2 — 
— 82 - * . t . * OE * 

S bag 2 


5 tion, that every Syllable ſhould be di— 
FF __ ſtint. The Continuous, on the contrary, 


naturally ſuggeſts itſelf to our Ears, when 

we hear Yellings, Howlings, and heavy 

Pſalmody. In Motions, when a Graf- 

hopper moves by leaps, we behold Quan- 

3 x tity diſcrete ; when a Ship fails Jmoothiy, 

- DE En we behold Quantity Continuous. The mo- 

1 V tion of all Animals, that have feet, (whe- 

ther they leap or not) by being alternate, 

is of the diſcreze kind: but 'tis fabled of 

the Gods, that, when they moved as 

| Gods, 'twas under one centinued progreſ- J 

fon of their whole frame together ; to 

_ which Virgil they ſay alludes i in ſpeak- 
ing of Venus, 
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Et vera INCESSU patuit DEA— (x) 


Extenſion, admits what is analogous to 
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Treg Mixp, tho devoid of Corporeal 


theſe two Species of Quantity, and re- 


cognizes their force even within the ſa- 


cred receſſes of itſelf. For what can be 
more truly united in perfect Continuity, 
than the Terms which compoſe @ Self 


evident Truth ? And how is this Conti- 
nuity ſtill farther extended, when by the 


Union of two ſuch Truths there is pro- 
| duced a third, under the indiſſoluble 


Connection of a Demonſtrative Syllogiſm? 


If there was not this Syllogiſtic Conti- 


nuity, there might indeed be other Con- 
tinuities, but it would never be i in our 


power to prove any thing concerning 
them. Again, when we conſider either 


many Propoſitions, without reference to 


a Syllogiſim; or many independent Terms, 


* 8 - A N . 12 A 
* a — 5 * : * 2 


K , *** —— 


105 En. J. 41 7. 


without 


— _ „ —— 
n 1 VT SED 2 3 
* a et. he Fo. r — 8 
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Ch. IX. without reference to a Propoſition ; what 
—— have we then but Quantity diſcrete ? Phi- 


| LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS ? Trea- 
ſures, as capahle of being numbered, eſti- 

| | mated, and recorded, as thoſe which the 
Miſer commits to his coffers. 


Tis indeed by the help of an innate 


power of Diſtinction, that we recognize 


the Differences of things, as 'tis by a 


contrary power of C ompoſs lion, that we 


recognize their Identities (%). Theſe 
powers, in ſome degree, are common. to 
all Minds ; and as they are the Baſis of 
our whole Knowlege (which i is of neceſ- 
fity either affirmative or ne ative} they 
may be ſaid to conſtitute what we call 
| ComMoN SENSE (z). On the contrary, 
do poſleſs theſe Powers in a more emi- 
nent degree, ſo as to be able to perceive. 


| > 3) See Hermes, p. 362, Note Y. 
(xĩ) See vol. J. Treatiſe th third, in the Notes, p. 


Wentity 
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Identity in things widely different, and Ch. IX. 
Diverſity in things nearly the ſame; this 


tis that conſtitutes what we call GE“ 


vius, that Power divine, which thro 
every ſort of diſcipline renders the dif- | 
ference ſo conſpicuous. between | one 


learner and another. 


Ir was from Speculations of this kind, 
that ſome of the Ancients were induced 
to conſider QUANTITY in a far higher 
rank than is uſual in common Specula- 
e Bans, They conſidered both Species 
under t hie common character of a BouNxp 
* or MEASURE, and as ſuch to be con- 
cc ſpicuous throughout the whole Uni- 
« yerſe; the nature of the Continuous, | 
called MacxiTupe, being ſeen in 
« Union and CONNECTION ; that of the 
« Diſcrete, called MuLTITUDE, in Ac- + 


„ CUMULATION and JUXTAPOSITION j— — 


1 that by virtue of Magn zude the Won d 

or Univerſe was ONs ; was extended 

fe and connected ever) where thro' its 
„ moſt 
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ee moſt diſtant Parts that by virtue of 
*Multitude it was DIVERSIFIED WITH 
THAT ORDER AND FAIR ARRANGE- 


MEN T, ſeen in the amazing variety of 


4 Stars, of Elements, of Plants, of Ani- 
« mals ; of Contrarieties on one fide, and 
« of S1mlarities on the other ;—that if 
« theſe Quantities were thus diſtinguiſh- 
able in the Copy or | Image, (for ſuch 
was this World, when compared to it's 
N Archetype } much more ſo were they in 
« thoſe PURE and IMMATERIAL Fok Ms, 
« the invariable and immediate Objects 
* of the SurREME INTELLECT. The 


hole Production of Quantity (as of | 
- every thing elſe) they referred with 


* reaſon to this Primary Intelligent Cauſe ; 
995 % hoſe virtual Efficacy, as far as it 
Wes paſſes thro' all things without dividing 
e itſelf or ſtopping, they ſuppoſed t to 
69 generate CoNTINUITY and UNION ;— 

6 as far as it ſtops in it's progreſs at every 
_ particular, and communicates to each 
. 5 a . F orm of its own, they held 
6 00 
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to generate DisrIixcTION and Mul- Ch. IX. 
* TITUDE ;—and as far as it perpetually ds: 
« exerts af once theſe two diſtin? and 

© oppoſite Energies, they conſidered as for 

« ever rendering THE UNIVERSE both 

_ « Many and Ons; Many, thro' it's 
Order and fair Variety; One, thro it's 
Connection and general Sympathy.“ (a) 


AND 


(a) The Authors, from whom the preceding Sen- 
timents are taken, are Plotinus and Famblichus, in the 
Commentary of Simplicius upon this Predicament of 
600» N 
7 Eri qe 6 Ir. , ? Idi vag 50 Ours dec go, WS 
i rd Wavri X60 Fewpriraly TE D TWexas n Ou- 
Tis, Nrig KaAEITAG e,, KATE EVWOW Xy GANNAS= 
Xia T3 d diwpiopive, Frig NaAtiTAL , re 
gddetia H WapaVerry » Ap KATE H TH To ä- 
hug cl, cis 0 X60pOy ig Te 2h vita, ofMaienos ty 
_ CuprePuncs Labrd, dare ra re αννν 
1 ard d ro wN, Are cbraßig 1 ind 
Anis, 1 ix rde Oles ETELV goixtic, 70 Cuwy 75 
Ourv Fewpri raw SVQVTSWTH TWP 7H OfpanioTHTWY TOO WY 
2) reg. t A bv TANG kixdci BTW TAUTE KEXWEIS Gly = 
weh wre i TOTS ver ον, Evers 3 Wee run, 
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AND ſo much for the third UniveR- 


OM IO SAL GENus, or PREDICAMENT, that of 


| Quantity, it's various Species, and it's 
e e on 


© _ 


_— 
— 


— 


tv Toig ual aord avAcis £1004 diene, , ola, 
ws clonlaty To urg 26, TO wigas. Simplic. in Præd. 
P. 32. B. Edit. Baſil 9 2 


kertion vg 1 Ts 


on E er 


ves Pura 40 s Wav To Woroy arexend ra. PEA 


vera i' dA 1 abry, 9 beige. L S 0 ad 


BY OR. * . 7 or ” | | 
EQUTNG, 1 At os GAG dt WAYTETATHW HIILIPETWSy 
ö 3 . / Y Je , 

| T0 CVWEXE5 vPiones, »@ 1 ru * WT pint 
5 ahaigeres 2 Gveu dug, 7 9 weste igara. 
naß thago TwV aide, 9 15 beige © nagen, 0 EXagov iy 


1 


wou, TRUTH To daf cle vag yu · — — 1 
ed 244% 3 (hives 2 Wpotioty Ta dyo anmoyervs. eg 
3 1 — nd 233 el | 24 
| Yap 1 Twv vonrwv jergwn dvvapis ama amPoriex 1% 
FVV L 6.1 ” wv . "Re 

E⁰ν,o WEOLOVTA EV £V6 TW WUTWe Simplic. in Prad. 


Þ: 34. Edit. Baſil, 1551. 


As the above Sentiments are : expreſſed | in the Text; | 


a verbal Tranflation of them is omitted. It may 
however be acceptabje to the curious to ſee them in 


their Originals, and for that reaton they have deen 


| og 88 
n See beſore Note () of this Chapter, p. 10e. 
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Wr cannot however quit this and the Ch. IX;- 
preceding Predicament (mean the Predi- NV 


caments of Quality and Quantity J without 
obſerving that, as they are diffuſed in a 
conſpicuous manner throughout the Uni- 
verſe, ſo Writers both ſacred and pro- 
fane, both poetic and proſaic, appear to 
have expreſſed their force, and that often 
at the ſame time, as the Predicaments 


themſelves often 1 fo in nature. 


0! Lord, how. MANIFOLD are thy 
Works 2 IN Wispom wad hou made them 


all (c)- 


Here [mani fold) denotes the e 
of the Divine Works; [made i n Wi Yaom) 5 


denotes their . 
: 8 N Nam et QUALIS in cu- 
juſque rei naturd, et que forma, quaritur : 


12 


* — —_— 


— * * 1 . 
— hen 


(c. Pſalm eiv. v. 24, ; 


an. 


1 
i 
: 
4 
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” Ch. IX. an immortalis anima, an humand Spec 
Du: of de MAGNITUDINE et NUMERO : 


quantus, Sol z an unus, Mundus (4 A 


Wurxr the Critic not only delineates 


the two great Predicaments here men- 

_ tioned, but divides alſo Quantity into it's 
two capital Species, E mean Magnitude 
and Number. 


Cick Ro goes farther in his 7 8 


; De iſputations, not only producing Qua- 
'11TY and QuanTITY, but $UBSTANCE | 
alſo, their ſupport ; which he places firſt,” 
according to it's proper order. Si qui 
= f hoc, non vides; at QUALE //t, vides : ; 


fine id quiden 3 at QUANTUM fits prefect 
vides (e). 


Even comic writers as expreſſed TR 
force of theſe two | Predicaments. 


3 _—_— 8 ck 


0 . Orat. J. vii. c. 4. 
OG Tue. Diſs. Lk- 28. 
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QUANTAM ef quam VERAM /audem capiet Ch. IX. 
Pearmeno (/) * * 


How GREAT, and How TRUE þraiſe will 
Parmeno acquire? 


Great indicates QUANTITY ; True in- 
dicates QUALITY ; for what QuALITx 
in praiſe is more valuable, than Truth ? 


Tur Poets, who dealt in Subjects more 
exalted than Comedy, appear many of 
them to have e the ſame Lan- 
1 


1 1 T ibullus, ſpeaking of Bacchus» : 
—Qvar1s QU ANTUSQUE minetur (g). 


vides of Ter 


— — —_ 


=| p j 1 Bunuch v. 4. 3. 
"(a1 Tibul. . in. Ele. vi. v. 23. 


„ ͤ ‚ » 


— Tunone excipitur= 
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Chix, —QuanTvusque et qQuALIs ab alta 
= 


VII OIL, of Venus—— 


—.— Ie. videri 
Cælicolis, et QUANTA Solet— 7 Th 


Tax ſame, of PoLYPHEME —— 


— QUALIS, QUANTUSQUE cavo Pohyphe- 
mus in antro 0). 


"Homns' (whom * tis Soba the reſt 
32 copied) ſpeaking of Achilles. — 


H roi AngdaniIns nett · dabfaag Axa, 
25 'OEEOE 7 w, OIOZ rt · Jeoto®s 746 ia t t. (J). 


Nor te eſs the royal Gueſt the Hero eyes, 
His godlike aſpect, and majeſtic ze (m). 


r ls. * N - 4 ” - 


4 


( Metam. iii. 204. 
(i) Ain. ii. 589. 
( An. v. 641. 
(!) [had. xxiv. 629. 
(in) Pope's Homer, B. xxiv. v. 798, The Tranſla- 
tion we lee renders the woc d and o by a 
| Peri- 
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TnxsE Attributes, given by Poets to Ch. IX. 
Gods and Heroes, have been found by ah Bros 
Euchd in F igures Geometrical. He has 
""Þ Problem, to teach us how FO de eſcribe a 


rectilineal Figure, which to one given recti- 
lineal Figure ſhall be SIMILAR, Fo another 
ſhall be 2 * 


SIMILAR | is 2 Property of QuALIr ; ; 
EQUAL, of QUANTITY: (o). 


Bur- tis time to hic, and proceed to 
0 the Arrangement next in order. 


85 Peripbrafe 7s, ind it ſhould ſeem with fore propriety, 
as the God-like aſpect of Achilles is clearly among his 
| Qualities, and his Majeſtic Size evidently reſpects his 
Magnitude, that is to ſay, his Quantity. It muſt be 
confeſſed however, that much of the force of the 
Original will neceſſarily be loſt in the Tranſlation, 
where ſingle words in one Language cannot be found 
correſponding to /þ ingle words in the other, 


(n) Euclid vi. 25. 
09 See befors page 17 5. and page 191. 
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8 | > 009. | LINES. £3 . 


Concerning RELATIVES (a) —their Source 
= 1” Relatives apparent—real—their Pro- 
pPerties, reciprocal—Inference, and Co- | 
exiftence—Force of Relation in Ethic | 
in matters Dramatic—in Nature, and 
the Order of Being—Relations, amicable 
2d heftile—Evil—Want—FPriendſhip— 5 
Strife — Relation of all to the Supreme 


| Cauje—extent and uſe of this Predico- 
ment, or Arrangement. 


ch. *. 1 R O the . univerſal Genera, 
 —y  Predicaments, or Arrangements al- 
dv deſcribed, ſubordinate Beings may 
be ſaid to attain their Completion; thro 
e 


e 1 — 


* ad 
_ 


* 


(a) The Title of this ARRANGEMENT is expreſſed 
dy a Plural, and not a ſingular (like Ray and 
15 3 ) becauſe all Relation is neceſſarily between 

: Iwo. 
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Sublance they exiſt ; thro' Quality they Ch. X. 
are diſtinguiſhed ; and thro Quantity they — 


acquire a Magnitude, and become a cer- 
tain Multitude. 


YET when Beings are thus produced, 


we muſt not imagine them to exiſt, like 
Pebbles upon the Shoar, diſperſed and 
ſcattered, without Dependence or mutual 5 


Sympathy. Twould be difficult out of 


ſuch to compoſe a Univerſe or perfect 
Whole, becauſe every perfect Whole has 
A reſpect to it's Parts, as well as the 
Parts a reſpect both to ſuch Whole, and 


to each other. Hence then the riſe of 


that Genus called ReLaTion, a Genus 
which runs thro' all things, holding all of 


Two.—n d Li, Toirdyyre iv Ours woaymars 


Vegeta. Ammon. in Cat. p. 94. B.—idvv ye TW 


to ewe lr, ro E WonAois vOeravas paovuc, one 

: vd wdr 1005 A nel myogeav. — Tis a Pecu- 

liarity of Relation only, to have it's exiſtence in Maxx, 

_ which is the caſe with no one elſe of the Predicaments. 
- _ in auen p. 41. B. Edit. Bj. 1551. 
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them | otters in as moch as thats l is no 
Member of the Univerſe either ſo great 


or ſo minute, that it can be called inde- 
PHendent, and detached from the reſt. 


Now in all RELATION there muſt be 


a Subject whence it commences, for ex- 


ample Snow; another, where it termi- 


nates, for example a Swan; the Relation 


rtfelf, for example Similitude ; and laſtly 


A the Source of that Relation, for example 
| Whiteneſs (5); tie Swan is related to 
; Snow, by being both of them White. 


Tur 


th . . uh. 


7 b ) This Source may be fought os among the Dif- 


: . Characters of Being, in whatever Predica- 
ment or Arrangement they happen to exiſt, be it in 
Quality, as the Character of I/hiter ; in Quantity, as 
that of Greater, that of more Numerous ; in Time, as 
Z that of Older ; in Place, as that of Upper, &c. 


This is what Hiplierus means, when he ſays 


dd auThy ( ſeit TH Ne) & TW ard bia ef 
Xxganrnge Tarun. Simpl. in Cat. 


Hence too we may ſee why RELATION ſtands next 


to Quantity; for in ſtrictneſs the Predicaments which 
follow a are but Gfferent 2 LS Relation, marked by 


ſome 
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Tux Requiſites to Relation being in 


this manner explained, it will appear 
that Z/hofe only are the true Relatives, 


115 


Ch. X. 
. 


which expreſs in their very Structure the b 
relative Source, and whoſe very Eſſence may | 


be found in this their reciprocal Habi- 


tude fe. But this perhaps will be bet- 


ter underſtood by a few examples. 


Tux 


ſome peculiar Character of their own, over and 
above the relative Charatter, which 1s common. to 
ee all. | | 


Even in as. two Project: that precede this of 
Relatives, I mean QUALITY and QuanrTiTY, tho”. 


they have an exiſtence void of Relation, we cannot 


 fay fo of their characteriſtic Peculiarities; for LIKE is 


2 Relative T erm, and ſo is EAN AL. Hence Srmpie- 
5 ciu -A vag TO Io ag To oc, 9 GAAO TO 
duo wagd To wol — EQUAL i is ſomething elſe beſide 


4 QUANTITY ; ; Like, ſomething elſe beſide QUALITY, | 


Simpl. in Præd. By WHORE elſe he means whey”: 


are Relatives. 


| ET 0 . _ 55 
0 neee ri T rolabra N 00%, ara Ant 


kslv, erte ep. Atytl a „ OTWO2v GAAWE wog eregov. 


Such things as theſe are ſaid to be RELATIVvES, 


namely as many as are ſaid TO BE, WHAT. THEY ARE, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tux Swan ('twas ſaid before) was in 
| Whiteneſs like Snow. Here the Swan 


and the Snow were produced, as Rela- 
tives. We produce others of like kind, 
when we aſſert that London is larger than 
Tork, Aa Lemon equal to * Oran ge, Kc. | 


Bor the truth is, theſe subjects are 
none of them properly Relatives of them- 


ſelves, but then only become ſuch (as 
| indeed may every thing elſe) when a 
Relation is raiſed between them through 
the Medium of a Relative Attribute, 
London, we ſay, is larger than York. 
The Relation ſubſiſts i in Larger, which 
being attributed to London, makes it a 
Relative to York, which is in fact ſome- 
thing leſs. The ſame holds in the Le- 
mon and Orange, and in all poſſible in- 
ſtances. To whatever Subject we aſſo- 


1 


— —_—_ 


by 1 THINGS BELONGING TO OTHER THINGS, 


or which in any other ſenſe have reference 00 ſomething 
C oh Ari hs Præd. * 34- Ear. Sylb, ONES 
ciate 
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Sor the e and real Relatives are 


_ thoſe Attributes themſelves, the Terms 
Larger, Equal, Like, &c. for theſe in 
their very Structure expreſs the relative 

Source, and only exiſt in a joint and re- = 


: riprocal Habitude one to another. 


5 Turns are alſo relative Suh hances, as 
well as relative Attributes; that is to ſay, 
Terms which indicate at once both a Sub- 
Lance and a Relative. Such are Maſter 
and Servant, Preceptor. and Diſciple : 
Maſter implies a Man; and not only 
that, but a Man having Dominion + Ser- 
vant implies a Man, and not only that, 
but a Man rendering Service; and the 
fame may be ſaid of the other example 


* 


” us 


217 
eiate any of the Relative Attributes, we Ch. Xx. 
immediately render the Subject by ſuch 
Aſociation a Relative. Such a Subje& | 
therefore is only a a Relative mcidentally. 
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Ch. X. Now a diſtinguiſhing PROPERTY of 
—— theſe real Relatives, is, that they recipro- 
cate in their Predication (d). Every Maſ- 

ter is the Maſter of a Servant, and every 
Servant the Servant of a Maſter : every 
Preceptor the Preceptor of a Diſciple ; 

and every Diſciple, the Diſciple of a 
Preceptor. The ſame holds in the re- 
lative Attributes as well as in the Sub-. 
ances, Greater being always Greater 

than Leſs, and Leſs being always Leſs 

than Greater. That this is a Property, 

_ which never fails, will better appear, if 

from any relative Subflance we ſubtract 

the relative Attribute, and ſubſtitute in 

it's room the Subſtance alone. For ex- 
ample, from the relative Subſtance, Mal- 
ter, let us ſubtract the relative Attribute, 
Dominion, ſo that Man only ſhall re- 

main, diveſted of that Attribute. We 
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| cannot affirm of every Man, as we can Ch. X. 
of every Maſter, that merely as a Man.. 


he is the Maſter of a Servant (e). 


| From this neceſſity of reciprocal Pre- 
dication, another Property of Relation 


follows, that we cannot underſtand one 
Relative, without underſtanding it's com- 
panion; and that in proportion as our Knows 


lege of one Relative is more Prec iſe, ſo ts 


that likew! ſe of the other ( f ). 2 cannot 
know 


— — — — "IE 


(e) Ariflatle finds an inſtance in the ſame Term, 


| Servant,—oiov d e, fav un deomars amodely J- 


| A e — = , ; 
AO, HAAR aue, 1 d, 1 oTusv TW TOETWN, 


| e | 3. a - / 
z avrigpiÞ* 2 yao ox 1 Me, tri——For ex- 


ample, the Term Servant, if be be not deſcribed as the 
Servant of a Maſter, but of a Man, or of a Biped, or 
of any other ſuch thing, does not reciprocate, becauſe 


the Deſcription returned is not neceſſary and ęſſential 


that is, we cannot ſay, the Man of a Servant, or the 
Biped of a Servant, as we ſay the after of a Ser- 
vant. Arift. Præd. p. 37, where mucn more is ſub- 


joined, worth reading. 


( ft) Relata ſunt * echte Cognito pro- 
made alterutro, ee alterum 3 1 idque EODEM plane 
5 9 
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Ch. X. know for example that A is greater than 
en ih without knowing that Bis leſs than A; 

and if with more preciſion I know that 
A is double, I neceſſarily know withal 
that B is half; and if with ſtill farther 
preciſion I know the meaſure of A to 
be eight, I know with equal. preciſion 
r meaſure of B to be four ( 3). 


AND 


a. 
td 


* 


7 MODO, et MENSURA COGNITIONIS) et gnorato igno- 
ratur. Logic. N eee p. 41. Edit. 
| YOu; 1672. 1 


I have quoted Saunderſon, AS hs was an accurate 
” Logician, but Ar Rolle s own words are, as follows 


1 „ tay Tis edn Ti aol. 1 WE05s Thy Aut, wis 
© = A. d⁰νe½tpxçn.g fioerar—If any one Anoꝛu with | 


, preciſion any one of two Relatives, he will know alſo the 
b ; other Relative which it refers to, with equal Preciſe on. 
. ; drift Predic. p. 39. Edit. Sylb, 

. 4 005-0 Of And here by the way it is worth beer, 
= that as all Relatives are recognized in combination, 


while every Object of Senſe is perceived diſtinct and in- 

dependent; it follows that all Relatives are properly 
Objects of the Intellect, and that, if it were not for this 
faculty, we ſhould know nothing concerning them. 
Let A for example be ſuppoſed the maſter of B, and 
let A be tall, well. proportioned, ruddy, &C, Theſe 
Jaſt 
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Anp this all leads to that fun- Ch. X. 


damental Property of Relation, on which 


the reſt all depend, namely, the neceſſary 


and univerſal Co-exiſtence of Relatives (h), 
which always commence Zogether, ſubſiſt 


together, and ceaſe together. Ulyſſes, in 


his N to e ets . in W 


— 


D 


— — — 


laſt characters only are viſible to the Eye, nor does 
the Eye fee more, while the Relation fubſifts, or leſs, 
when the Servant dies, and the Relation :5 ot an end. 
Were there a change in the Maſter's perſon, were he 
to become deformed from being well-ſhaped, or pale 


from being ruddy, then would the Eye be able to re- 


cognize what had happened. But *tis a fingular 


Property of this Genus, that a Relative may change, 
_ or loſe it's Relations, without change or loſs within 


itſelf. Let the correſponding Relative but vary, or 
ceaſe to exiſt ; let the Maſter loſe his Servant, or the 


Preceptor his Diſciple; let thoſe, who ſtood on my 
right remove themſelves to my left, or thoſe, who 


ftood above me, place themſelves below; and *tis eaſy 
0 conceive a Subject, after having loſt or varied every 
one of theſe Relations, Wl to remain itſelf invariably 


the ſame. 50 


4 hb) Ae r es Th dun Th Oo eluate 


Arift Præd. p. 37. 


M. ay 


— 
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ch. X. May Ih ſe my fon Telemachus, if I do not 
| = ſize, &. And how does he : expreſs 
| this ſentiment ? 


1 8 Modkr Tone warne KEN tn. 


_ 
— ond - —_ 
n 


May 1 no longer be called Taz F ATHER 
or TELEMACHUS (i). 


* 


R 


ä 


He well knew he could only loſe that 
Relative Denomination, by loſing his Son, 
with whoſe birth and duration It was in- 
diſſolubly connected. It was not that 
Lues might not have ſurvived Telema- 
chus, or Telemachus, Ulyſſes; the Co- ex- 
Nence being only attached to the Re- 
lative Characters, thoſe of F ather and 
Son. 
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Ax hence we may collect that the 
Co- ex Hence here mentioned is not like 


| that of Subhance and it' 'F efential Pro- 


vox EMT SI WOT 128 8 - 1 A Fe E 2 £ 3 „ 
nn „ 


(i) Iliad, B. v. 260. 


perties 
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perties (as Rationality for. example co- Ch. *. 


exiſis with Man, or Senſation with Ani- 
mal); but a Co-exiſtence leſi intimate by 


far than that is, becauſe it ſubſiſts be- 


NM 


_ tween Beings actually d: Meiner one from 


another. 


| Anp hence it has followed, that ſome 
Logicians have treated it as poſſe ff. ug 


leſs of the real, than any one of the 


bother Genera. They tell us, Relatio eſt 


Ens mmm Entitatis (4). 


Yer 1 we muſt be cinfat how we un- 
dervalue it (5 in conſequence of ſuch a 


notion; 3 


(#) FelPs Logic, p. 9a. 


) Thus Simplicius in his Comment on this Cate- 


1 - e as » | . 
goric -A rr e oe, Ws TxexPuopivny TAXIS & MN 


3 * ay / 7 / * 
warnen, n eiten ETE10 001001 voprigns* 
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- Ch. X. notion; ſince with thoſe, who well at- 
e tend to it's amazing efficacy, it is more 


* 


—_ O—_ 


wagzv, der mdchn av warn (I. mira) ans wir 
 — And hence ſome conceive the Predicament of RELA- 
TION, by it's growing on as it were to the reſt; to bt 
 fomething epiſodic and adventitious, alth# it be in fat 
| truly PRINCIPAL, and an Object of Contemplation from 
it's own diſtinctive &haracter. Tis this indeed is that 
Band of CommuniTY WHICH PASSES THRO' ALL 
THINGS ; thro' Contraries, thro things in any way dif- 
ferent, thro' whole Genera, and thro the ſeveral Beings, 
arranged beneath them that Principle, which, were we 
to ſuppoſe away, all things in that inſlant would be diſſi. 


Pauated and torn from all things. Simplic. in Predic. p. 
44˙ B. Edit, Baſit. 1551. 


| See call Sir ibs Author i the fame Comment. 
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likely to acquire a rank perhaps above Ch. X. 


it's real merit. 


Wuar ought we to think, ſhould it 
appear the Baſis of Morality ?—< MoRAL 
„ DuTies (ſays Epicfetus are in general 


2 


— 8 — 


TR” 


/ 


val wee! r Se al arg c lia. Thos & © i He- 
ro win 0 Neos Nr, el nd eH,eͥ M, is wegs 


70 Oer To Premio. For neither the Univerſal Ge: 
nera, nor the things included under them, can have any 
Connection one with another, if there exiſt nat in things 
the Ratio of HABITUDE or RELATION, But 'tis ab- 
ſurd to take away the Connection of things that differ one 
from another: abſurd alſo to take away Harmony, not 
that only which exiſts in Sounds, nor that which eis in 
Numbers, but that alſo which exiſts in Subſtances, and 
in all the variety of U apactties and Energies; that, which 
having been implanted in Beings, has brought them to- 
gether, and effefted, that they ſhould have 8 Relation 
here ſpcken of to each other. [ Farther than this, by 
taking away Relation] here will be taken away the 
 Proportionate, the Equal, the Knowable, and Know- 
lege. If Geometry and Muſic are employed about Rela- 

tions, and theſe laſt have no Exiſtence 5 then will thoſe | 
Sciences be ridicuious, in being employed about Non enti- 
ties, How alſo can Gop himſelf be called Ax OpJecr 
OF DESIRE TO ALL BEINGS, F there be no Relation 
between the Thing defired, and that which de eres! 9 Sim 
| bie. in Pred. p. 43: B. 


Q_ 3 mea- 
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Ch. . 66 * meaſured by RELATIONS. Ir he a Fa- 
ter ?—The Relation ordains, that he 
. « * muſt. be taken care of ; that thou yield to 
« lim in all things, bear with him, when 
« he reproaches, when he flrikes, &c.— 
« But he is a bad Father— And wert thou 
* © then by nature connected with a good 
Father? — No, but with a Pather— 
Nu therefore out of Neighbour, out of 
. Citizen, out of Magiſtrate wilt thou 
| * TRACE THE MoRAL DuTyr, # thou 
« make it a Cuſtom fo CONTEMPLATE 
"9 THE RELATIONS ().“ is 


7 Tux stoic Emperor Autoninui incul- 
cates the ſame doctrine. | There are (lays 
he) three RELATIONS ; ; one to the proxi- 

mate Cauſe, which immediately furrounds 
us; one to the divine Cauſe, from which 
all things happen to all; and one to theſe, 
along with whom we live (n). So import- 


— 


: (m) Epic? . Ench. cap. XXX. 
(v M. Ant. viii. 27. 
ee e e . 
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unt is the Knowlege of Relations (ac- Ch. X. 


cording to theſe Philoſophers) in a ſub- 


ject, which ſo much concerns us, Imean 


an upright and a virtuous conduct. 


'Tis to a ſubordinate end, that Ho- 
race applies this Knowlege, when he 
makes it an eſſential to Dramatic Poets, 
and as a Philoſophical Critic, teaches 


them, that 'tis thro' this Knowlege only 
they can truly delineate Characters. The 
verſes : are well known; 3 


W didicit, Patric _ debeat, &c. 


Tis chus too that Shakeſpear e, either 

by Knowlege acquired, or (what is more 
5 probable) by the dictates of an innate 
e Genius (o), makes Macbeth ſhud- 


der 


(2) The Author has in this place conſidered Shake- 


eare, as Ariſtotle did Hemer, and has left it uncertain, 


to what Cauſe his tranſcendent merit ſhould be a- 


ſcribed, Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of Homer's eee 


222 "ou 
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Ch. X. der at the thoughts of murdering Dan- 


can, when he reflects on the many Du- 


Ties he owed him, ariing from the many 
| Relations he ſtood in, all of which Du- 
ties he was then baſely going to violate. 


. He's s here i in double truſt; 


Fi. as J am his KinsMan, and a 


SuB EO, 


Strong both againſt the deed : then, as his 


Hos, 


W ho ſhould againſt his Martherer ſhut tle 


door, 


Not bear the 2 fe myſelf —— 


Anv here 1 t help remarking 


upon this excellent Tragedy, that it is 


not only admirable as a Poem, but is 


perhaps at the ſame time one of the 
moſt moral Pee exiſting. It teaches 


— 8 R a 


SE ie ng Oo CO Oo Ru oy 
fays in like manner, that it was, #To d Tex, 4 


di vow, either thro Art, or thro Nature. Vid. 


Ar. Poet. c. viii. 


us 
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us the danger of venturing, tho' but for 
once, upon a capital offence, by ſhewing 
us that 'tis impoſſible 7o be wicked by 
halves; that we cannot ſtop; that we 
are in a manner compelled to proceed; 

and yet that, be the ſucceſs as it may, we 


are ſure in the event to become wretched 


and unhappy . 7 . 


Bur to return to our subject, 1 mean 
that of Relation. 5 


27 


Cl. X. 


I we quit Mankind, and view it's 


more general extent, we ſhall find, that, 
where Continuity fails, there RELATION 


ſupplies it's office, connecting as it were 
all things the moſt remote and heteroge- 
neous. Were they indeed combined un- 
der an Union more intimate, were it the 
ſame with that Continuity, ſeen in a livu- 
ing Body and it's Limbs, He whole Uni- 


| IIS 


Cl 9 See the Remarks on this Tragedy in that ele- 
gant Book, the Ea on the 38 2885 and Genius of 
Wakepeare, 9 5 


2 7 verſe ; 
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werſe would be no more than one im- 
menſe Animal. But 'tis not ſo: and 
thoſe, who have explained it's Nature, 


have rather called it one City, or one 


Commonwealth (q); a very different Spe- 


cies of Monad from one Animal, or liv- 
ing Being. Tis here then (as we have 
ſaid) Relation intervenes, and under a 
thouſand different ties connects all things 
together. 


us ties | infec; are many, tho the 


Sources are few, Every Suboramate Be- 
ing, as it is by nature Subjet to wants, 
(indigence and imperfection being efſen- 


tial to it's conſtitution) has a connection 


With thoſe Beings, thro /m fuch Wants 


may be ſupplied. Hence then one Source 
of Relation. Again, every Being what- 
ever, that has power to ſupply ſuch wants, 


has a Connection with thoſe Beings, t0 


1 ——— * — — * - — a — 


9 


Ow! See 2 Fig, Treat the third, p. 22 ” 341- 
hen 
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then another Source of Relation. Now Ch. X. 
in the Divine Oeconemy of the whole it 


is ſo admirably contrived, that every Be- 


ing in different degrees poſſeſſes this 
double character, and not only needs aſ- 


ſiſtance, but is able in it's turn to afford 


it. Nothing is ſo mighty, as to ſubſiſt 
without help; nothing ſo minute, as not 
at times to have it's uſe. Thus as Con- 

15 neftions reciprocate, and are every where 

blended, the Concatenation of Relations | 

grows in fact univerſal, and the world 

becomes (as above deſeribed) one d 


or Commonwealth. 


IneTances of this double Relation oc 

cur (as we have faid) in every particular 
Being. The Ewe is related to the 
Graſs, as to the Being which ſupplies her 


wants ; to her Lamb, as to the Being 


' whoſe wants ſhe herſelf ſupplies. The 


| Graſs again is related to the Earth, as 


to the Being, which affords it aliment ; 


while it 18 related to the Ewe, by be- 
'Qc4 comin g 


232 PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ch. X. coming itſelf aliment to her. The Earth 
— is related to Vegetables, as ſhe is both 
their parent and their nurſe ; while ſhe 
18 related to the Sun, as to the fountain 
. of her genial warmth. The Relations of 
: the Sun are finely repreſented by Epic- . 
 tetus, who makes THE SOVEREIGN OF 
THE UNIVxRSE thus addreſs that noble 
Luminary. Thou (faith he) art Sun: 
6 Thou art able by going round, 70 form 
8 the year and the Seaſons; to enter ge and 
e nouriſh the fruits; to raiſe and fill the 
8 Winds; | to Warm in due degree the bo- 
« dies of men: Ari iſe, go round, and be» 
& ginning from the greateſt, extend after 
ce this manner thy y fluence to the 2 mi- 
4. nute (r).” 
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Nor when we mention e Earth ought 
we to forget that equitable diſcharge of 
her Relations, for which Virgil well diſtin- 

Suiches her by the character of Con Juſt 


— 


"6 Arie. Epie 1. iii. c. xiv. p. 444. Edit. 
be. To 10 6 Th Joragat, x. T. Av 


Fundit 
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8 Fundit humo facilem victum JUSTISSIMA Ch, X. 


'TELLUS (5). 


Tux Attic Hiſtorian and Philoſopher 
will be found the beſt Commentator on 


this elegant paſſage of the Roman Poet. 
95 Tuz EARTH 700 (ſays Xenoplon) be- 


ing a Divinity, teacheth thoſe that can 


learn it of her, JusTICE : for fuch as 


e cultivate her beſt, ſhe requiteth with 5 7 


« * goods ()“. 


5 we view the Relation of the 

„Male to the F emale, and of the F emale 5 
to the Male, and add to this the Common 
Relation extending from both to their 
Offspring, we view the riſe of Families 
Among 


thro the whole animal race. 


A— CT : . 4 — 


5) Toe. Garg, li. 460. ; 


() "Err & M TI, debe Lc, rg domains have” 
Haubau, 9 AIKAIOEYNHN did T85 af G 
gig Fepormevollns auιντν, WN ayala A, 


e gen, p. 35. 88 . Te 


| he 
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Ch. X. che more ſocial, ſuch as Sheep and Cat- 
tle, theſe Families by freſh Relations are 
combined into larger multitudes, under 
the name of Flochs and Herde. Among 
thoſe of higher order ſtill (ſuch as the 
Bee (u), the Ant, the Beaver, and above 
all the ſocial and rational Being, Man) : 
theſe herds and flocks by relations more 
excellent are improved into civil Polities, 
where there is a general Intereſt or com- 
mon Good, a Good to which either wil- 


lingly or unwillingly 2 J) every in dani. 
dual £OSOPErATE8... : 


A —_—_— U ** © 
— 


* F * 4 
ch OY . 


150 — heats of the Bee, as he would of Man; 
1 Mores et ſludia et populus et prælia dicam. Georg. iv. 
14 Ariſlotle, diſtinguiſhing theſe Animals from thoſe, 
a. 85 which do no more than barely herd together, elegantly 
- calls them Cog oN, Political or Civil Animals, 
Animals formed for a Life of Civil aſſociation, where | 
the — neſs is ONE, and that COMMON to the whole 
Trile; 1 wv ty Thy Xe To As Hiſlor. Anim. p 5, Edit. 
D228 
650 — — * & pn Ocho, 
Kande . dee. 2025 Bros anat. 
Edit. Encbirid. c. lit, 
806 a. 1 Treat the —. p. 235 349 I 
F. 
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Ir we deſcend below Animals down Ch. X. 


35 


to Vegetables, we ſhall diſcover in the 


Vine, the Ivy, the Woodbind, and all 
the Plants of lender Stalk, a manifeſt 


relation to thoſe of a trunk more ſolid, 


ſuch as the Oak, the Elm, and the ſe- 


yeral trees of the Foreſt, Tis with a 
Power, which appears almoff a conſcious 


one, that the former of theſe tribes, re- 
cognizing their Relation, apply to the lat- 


ter for a ſupport, and ſpontaneoufly twine 


their bodies, or at leaſt their tendrils, a- 
round them ( 59. | 


Wurn 


88 4 l * 3 4 a 3 


(0 Ta TRAM LY & ro Quo vi EK ALTA . 
zerai, 3 %y ru Zexnv thus Puoputvors Wapeo alrett: | 


N cara dure Wage yiqverai. render 9 avro 


20 vos Ade TH G EMME 1 kel, 70 trier | 
Ours ehe ihc xbiſcan, selbe 7 ZERO u | 


gn Tw Pura, radrm iv Tois ore r Quow cAn- 
views ®TAANGKAuNGY. Elva, Ouxey To ETige PUTE Wloę- 
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Ch. X. Wurn therefore we contemplate the 
eee, -Yarzous Relations N hinted, and mark 
| | 35 WM 
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The RK: ts which the Heirs? 3 Productions 
tend, are not inſtantly preſent o them, as ſoon as they 

| begin to grow, but ſome way or other accrue to them ſub- 
ſequently. We may percerve this in a ſingle inſtance. 
The End to the Vint's Tendril, is, by twining round the 
Branch of another Vegetable, to bind the Vine to that Ve- 
 getable; which Vine, ameng the vegetable Tribe, poſſeſſes 
| this natural Char adler, that it ſhould reſt upon another 
for it's ſupport. Now that the Tendril, by twining 
round the Branch of another Vegetable, ſhould bind the 
„ ONE Oy e belongs to the Vi ines when it ff begins 
9“ 


— 6 
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in how friendly a manner they bring the b. . 
moſt diſtant Beings together, we may "OY 


be 


n 
— 


to grow, nor yet to it's Tendril ; but is ſomething which 
accrues ſubſequently : and yet nevertheleſs, the binding 
of it to another Vegetable is the FINAL CAUSE why 


the Tendril ſpauld grow at all, and belong io the Vine. 
But it is impoſſible that what As YET IS NOT, and has 
no Arrangement in the order of things, (1 mean the 

binding) $HOULD BE THE CAUSE OF SOMETHING *'" 


WHICH Now 1s, (I mean the Tendril of the Vine, 


when it firſt appears). The Cauſe of any thing pro- 


duced muſt have an actual Exiſtence, and not be a non- 


entity. This Binding therefore of the Vine to ſome other 
Vegetable muſt have been PRECONCEIVED IN $0ME | 


MinD or INTELLECT, who preſiding over it (as any 


| Man, being an Artit, preſides over bis Works) makes 


the Tendril graw to it for the ſake of ſuch Binding: 
which Tendril alſo wonderfully, if there be nothing ad- 


joining of a nature for it to tine round, appears in 


fame ſort to ſhoot upwards : ; but if any Branch be near, 
inſtantly deviates and twines round it. It is therefore ir- 
rational to ſuppoſe that the Tendril did not grow to ths 
Vine, that it might hereafter bind it to another Ve- 
getable; nor can there be any degree of Reaſon for aſ. 
ferting, that ſome M1ND or INTELLIGENCE 4. not 


| pop de over fuch Operations. 


The force of this. Argument is, as follows: 
THriNnss exiſt before their Ex ps; that is, before that 
the Ends of their Exiſtence take place. 'The Ten- 


dil exilts, before i it binds the Vine ; the Minute-hand 


exiſts, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


be tempted to ſay with the Philoſopher, 


that & all gy are full of FRIENDLY 
" ' PRIN- 


3 . 8 * 8 OR TLC EUR ry 


— — — 
— mY 


exiſts, before it indicates the Minutes. And yet is 


this Binding, and this Indicating fo neceſſary, that 


the Things themſelves would never have exiſted, but 


for the ſake of theſe only. Where then were theſe 
Ends, when the Things themſelves firſt appeared? 
In external and viſible nature ?—This from the Hy- 
Potheſis is impoſſible, for the Hypotheſi s makes them 


ſubſeguent.— No other place then remains, but either 
the SoyVEREICN MIND, or a Mind ſubordinate, ac- 


| cording as the Work itſelf is a Work of . or 
of Art. See before, p- 112, 113. 5 


I have cakes the preceding Extract from a Manu- 


| fm of that able Scholar and Philoſopher George 
Gemiſtus, otherwiſe called Pletho, who flouriſhed in 
| the fifteenth Century, both before and after the tak- 
ing of Con/lantinople. If it apply not immediately to 
the Subſect, it has at leaſt the merit of being ſome- 
thing rare and ingenious. It is a morſel of that Con- 
troverſy among the learned Greeks of this Period, 


whether the Preference in Philoſophy was due to 


Plato or to Ariſtotle, Scholarius, among others, was 
for Ar:i/lotle ;. Pletho for Plato; from whofe Work on 
_ this Subject (which was an Anſwer to Scholarius) 

this Extract is taken. There is another ſmall Work 


of Pleths's upon the ſame Subject, intitled, IIe! @ 


"ApiForiAns wog Iagrwe Hr, printed at Pa- 


745, 1541; and Beſſario (a learned Greek of that age, 
who went over to the Latin Church, and became a 


Cardinal) 
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% PrINciPLEs (2)”, But we muſt Ch. X. 
not ſuffer this ſentiment to carry us 9 


too far. Things are not only full of 


FRIENDLY PRINCIPLES, but of HOSTILE 
likewiſe. 


** 


Cardinal) wrote a large Tract to defend the Platonic _ 
Doctrine, intitled Contra Calumniatorem Platonis. 
The printed Edition 1s in Latin, but the whole Work 
is extant in Greet among the Manuſcripts of St. 
Marc's Library at Venice, to which Library Beſſario 
bequeathed his own. There is too a fine Letter re- 
maining of the fame Beſſario, addreſſed to Michael 
Apoſtolius, who, tho? he took Pęſario's fide, and de- 
fended Plato, yet appears to have done it, according 
to Beſſario's Letter, with a zeal and bitterneſs not be- 
coming him ; a zeal and bitterneſs too frequent in 
_ Controverſy, and (unfortunately for the Cauſe of 
Letters) no where more, than among learned men, 
and thoſe in particular, whom we call Profeſſors of 
Hxmanity. 


The Epiſtle above mentioned may be ond in 
Greek and Latin, publiſhed by the learned Boivinus, 
in the ſecond Tome of L'Hiſtoire de VAcademie Roy- 
ale des Inſeriptions, Kc. p. 4553 and it is well worth 
peruſal, for it's Temper and Elegance. | 


See alſo Cicero de Sanectute, c. XV. ui gui, | 


7 Ildvra d Ph weed, Arrian Epif, l. iii. 
eL. xxiv. p. 486, Edit, Upt. „% 
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Tux Fangs of the Lion are as much 
the work of Nature, as the tendrils of 
the Vine, or the nurturing Teats of the 


Ewe. 1 what then have theſe for- 
midable weapons Relation; for Nature, 
we are aſſured, makes nothing in vain (a)? | 
If to Offence, then is the Lion himſelf | 
a ſource of hoſtile relation; if to Defence, 


then is he the object of injury from 


ſome other ; ſo _ 3 in either 


2 963 


* 
— 


4 This v was an axiom, inculcated every hs by 


Ari i/totle ; and more eſpecially, when he is ſpeaking of 
Final Cauſes, which, tho' now they make a ſmall. 
| part of Philoſophy, were never omitted by the Sta- 
2 girite, as often as they could be introduced. His ow 


words deſerve attention—y Puovs | hiv Wolke paotriv, 
GAN” de x TW ivdeXopivuy TH de Web Lago - 
v©> Cus To Zeiror—NaTURE MAKES NOTHING IN 


VAN, but with reſpect to each animal Genus, out of the ſe- 
 weral ways practicable ſhe always makes that which is beſt. 
De Animal. Ingreſſu, p. 28. Edit. Sylb.—And again, 
in the ſame Trac Od, ab dn tt porn, 

doe ele werte, GANG u Weos To D- 
io kx 100 5d ˖ - NATURE CREATES NO- 


THING IN VAIN, but (as has been ſaid already) all 


things for the beſt, out of the ſeveral woys that are of 
e, Lid. 15 Mah Edit. 1. | 


caſe 
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2 41 


caſe. Is neceſſarily implied. Were it poſ- Ch. X. 


ſible to doubt as to the offenſive here, we e 85 


could never doubt as to the Structure 
of the Spider s Web; a Structure clearly 
taught her by Nature for Vence alone. 


Theſe and the like Preparations, ſuch as 
the Boar's Tuſk, the Eagle's Talons, the 


Viper's Venom, &c. are all founded on 


ſuch wants, as can never be ſatisfied - 


cably, The Wants therefore of this 


character naturally rouſe up fmilar In- 


ſtints, and thus the World becomes 
filled as well with HOSTILE RELATIONS, 


As ; FRIENDLY. 


Torva hana lupun ſoquitur, 2 2 ca- 


Le (6 ). 


Ir appears to have been theſe Relations 
8 of Hoſtthty, that firſt gave riſe to the 


: phenomena of NATURAL and MORAL 
EvIL. Now whether REAL EvIL exiſt 


— 


(3) Fire Ed. ii. 


R MN 
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at all, or whether we ſhould confine it 
with the SToics to Evil purely moral, 


are Queſtions beyond the Scope of this 


Treatiſe to examine. It will be ſuffi- 
| cient to fay, that much Evil is imagi- 
nary, and founded merely on fa iſe ofi- 


nion: that of the Evits More REAL, 


there are many, which have their END, 


and ſo may be faid to partake au/timately 


the nature of Goon. Many of the dif- 
ficulties and diſtreſſes, which befal the 
human Species, conduce to ſave it from 
| Sloth, and to rouſe it up to action; to 
action, which is in fact the very life of 
the e 


— Pater ite colendi 
Haud Leal eff viam voluit, Trimuſpus 


Her artem 


M, ovit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 


Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veter- 


* Virg, Georg. I. 
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IF there were no dangers, then could 


there be no Fortitude ; if no Tempta- 
tions, then no Temperance ; if no ad- 
verſe Accidents, nor Loſs of what we 


love, then no ſubmiſſive Reſignation, no 


pious Acquieſcence. 


Oba &v yevo?ro ug ch 85 Kana 
A 4 745 TUYKQATC, Pr 2 Eg. 


Things Goop and IL can ne'er exi jt 4 


part; ; 
But * ſuch the MIXTURE, that they WELL 
accord OY 


| AGAIN, 


= C8}: The fine Diſtich here tranſlated is from Euri- 
pides, quoted by Plutarch de Jſid. et Ofr rid. p. 369. 
Edit. land. | 


As to the Speruclations here offered, and the Solu- 
tions ſuggeited, we may well apply to them that juſt 
reflection of the W 1 tho uled by him on a dit- 
_ ferent occaſion. | 


”Iows de x x wre! Tv roi pak. mo · 


| | Painodan, E wo dude rec xfalaluon 70 ure din 


. „ rof mia 


r 
2 — — 
— - 22 
— — — 
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Ac Alx, the Jaws of the Lion, the 
Poiſon of the Rattle Snake, the Sword 
of the Conqueror, and every Inſtrument | 
of deſtruction, may be ſaid incidentally 
to prepare the way for Generation; and 
that not only by making room for new 
Comers, but by furniſhing freſh Mate- 
rials towards their reſpective Produc- 
tion. For tho the Theatre of the World 
ſo far reſembles other Theatres, that it 
is perpetually filled with Succeſſions of 
new SpeRators z yet has it this in pecu- 
liar, that the Spectators, which ſucceed 
here, are made out of thoſe that went 
before. . Every particular Birth, or na- 
tural production, appears an act, if not 
of hoſtility, at leaſt of Separation; a Se- 
. erde from the 3 Mass: a Kind of 
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| Togneivm weg!! indow avrav, uh. &Xpnoov 81. — Per- 
bats "tis difficult to prove any thing clearly upon Subjeclis 
ſuch as theſe, without having often conſidered and exa- 
mined them. And yet io have thrown out doubts con- 
cer ning them, is a thing, not altogether without it's uſe. 
Arif. Pred. p. 40. Edit. 90. 
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revolt from the greater Bulk in favour of Ch. X. 
a ſmaller; which ſmaller would detach 


itſelf, and, were it able, be independent. 


In a word as FRiEnDSHIP, by cement- 
ng Multitude, produces Union; fo 


STRIFE, by diſſolving Union, produces 
MouLTiTupsg; and 'tis by MuLTiTupe 
that the N. orld becomes diverſ 190 and re- 


plen iſhed. 


An | hence we may perceive the mean- 
ing of what Heraclitus ſays in Plutarch, 


where he calls Wak, the Father and 


« King and Lord of all things; and aferts, > 


* that when HoMER proyed 


m0 T, hat Strife be baniſhed beth Joon Gods 


and Men, 


« he 4. not aware that hs Was ; curſo ing 


© the Generation of all things; as in fact 
| they deduce their riſe out of Conteſt and 


0 Antipathy,” The ſame Philoſopher 
R 3 | adds 
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Ch. X. adds immediately, 5 that THE SUN could 
Et. nẽot paſs his 8 0 bounds ; ; "Or other- 


« wiſe, if he could, 


E Ongues he would find to patronize the 


Cauſe : : 


meaning by this mythological way of talk- 
ing, that the Sun could not deſert his 
Courſe, becaufe ſo much depended on it; 
or otherwiſe, if he could, that being 
himſelf one of the primary Authors of Ge- 
neration upon this Earth, and well know- 
ing how much Strife co- operated i in the 


ſame work, he would ſurely look out for 
an advocate (were ſuch any where exiſt- 


5 ing) to defend the cauſe of STRIFE a- 


un the Calumnies of Homer (4). 


From 


(d ) Hyanacr@> jab yae GxTuxgvs vide . 
& WATER % Bac * Kvgtoy w ro- * Tov 425 


| "Opangory ien | 


"Ex Te Jed 7 e, ex T7 aufer æranirba, 


baba Gro) 7] wr vulre narafdliuos, 2% 


| Knee 
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| From all theſe e one thing 
at leaſt . (whatever elſe may be 


Wm 


| pan avrimallac hv iveo iv lere Sp N 
ad e 129 WporAOITAS bens“ ei 8 pany 
Paurlas i Nang krualfes evg tw. 1 

Plutarch. de Iſid. et Ojir. p. 370. Edit. land. 2 


Dr. Squire, the late Biſhop of St. David 5, has 


given a fair Edition of this Tract in the original, 
to which he has ſubjoined an Engliſb Tranſlation ; 
but (according to a Practice too frequent with the 
| beſt Critics) he has, in the Paſſage above quoted, 
attempted t to mend, where no Emendation was want- 


ing. 


Hleraclitus in the following Extract from his Com- 


Chalcidias plainly alludes t the fone: 1 of 
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doub: e 


mentary on Plato's Timæus. — Proptereaque Numenius © 


laudat Heraclium (lege Heraclitum ) reprehendentem Ho- 


merum, qui optaverit interitum et vaſiitatem malis vite, 


quod non intelligeret mundum ſbi deieri placere + fi qui- 


dem Sylva, que malorum fons eft, exterminaretur. Chal, 


p. 396. Edit. Meurſ. 1617. 


In the Greek Quotation, 8 18 ſuppoſed to with | 
| inadvertently againſt the Generation of all things; in 
the Latin, he wiſhes in the fame inadvertent manner 


_ againſt the exiſtence of Sylva, that is, of Matter. 


The difference is eafily reconciled, if we ſuppoſe Mat- 


ter to be the Baſis of Generations and to be eſſentially 


R 4 „ eee 
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Cn. 2; doubtful) that Relations of Hoſtility, as 
— well as Friendſhip, have their uſe in the 


a traveller his way. 
tions, the Help, without regard to the 


Both alſo equally ariſe from 


Univerle. 


Want on one fide, and from the Power 
F removing it cn the other (e). 


"WE 
difference is, that in frzenaly Relations the 
Help is communicated either wir pleaſure, 
as when the Mother ſuckles her Child; 


or at leaſt without pain, as when we thew 


In hoſtile Rela- 


Communicator, is either taken by force, 
as when the Wolf devours the Lamb; 


or obtained by lratagem, as when the 


PO inſnares the By 


_” 


_ 


Yegut, tte to the . of wing Generable and Pe- 


viſhable, out of which this lower and vilible World is 


wholly com eas 


(e) How far the WANT OF 88090 leads to PR | 


and Action, may be ſeen in Vol. J. Treatiſe the firſt, 


p. 243 and in the Notes ſubjoined, p. 272, 3. 4, 5 


| We here perceive it to extend not only to the 3 


animal World, but even to the Fegetable. More will 
be found on this SubjeCt in the Treaule upon Motion, 


A parb of the Jum Work. 


AND 
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Axp thus by the 5 Relatians Ch. X. 


"of Want and Help (both of which un- 
der a variety of Forms exiſt in every in- 


dividual) is there a kind of general Con- 
catenation extended throughout the Uni- 
verſe; while each Being communicates 


what Help it can afford, and obtains in 
it's turn, that Help which it requires. 


To all theſe Relations muſt be added 


that chief, tho mentioned laſt, that of 


= whole Univerſe, and every Being in 
it, to the Firſt, Supreme, and Intelligent 


Cavse, thro' which Relation THEY are 
called His OFFsPRING, and Hz Tukix 
FATHER. Here indeed the Relations 


are not blended as before; they are all 
purely referable to Yan? on one fide, and 
all purely ariſe from fpontaneous Help on 
the other ; the correſpondence exiſting, 


s far a8 Perfect has reſpect to Inperfect, 
<6 * to Os the Object de- 


JOE | 


— 
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Ch. X. fired to the Beings which dere (f), the 
ov" Mater to his Works, the Parent to his 
Children (g). 


_—_ Fl . — _ = 1 — 5 © — . a —— 
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AND now to conclude with a Remark, 
which regards Relation in general. As 
« to every Continuous Being the Genus 
« of QuaLiTY F7Ves Diſtinctions, Which 
« help to mitigate it's Sameneſs, and ren- 
« der it as it were di iſerete ; ; ſo to Beings 
« diſcrete, however remote, the Genus 
of Relation gives a Connection, which 
« ſerves to mitigate their Diverſity, and 
« to render them as it were continuous. 


„ 


n 


— * 
n 


( 705 p; nh TY % Word Warw 0 2 FEES ti Un- 
e ny tous is wWeog To iherev Th ki — 
How is Gop called an Object deſirable to all Beings, if 
there be na RELATION between the Object of Defire, 
and the Being which deſires? Simplic. in Prædic. p. 
43. B. Edit. Baſil. 1551. See before, Note p. 225. 
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(g) St. Paul has given his Sanction to that Verſe of 
Aratus—T3 yae ee iopiv——Por we are his of 
ſpring. Aen. Fhœæn. v. 5 Adis xvii. 28. 


« Thus 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
0 Thus is the World maintained as well 
in it's Union, as in it's VARIETx, 


While both Species of Quantity run thro 


* the whole, and thro every Part.” 


| Anp ſo much for the ARRANGEMENT 
or Genus oF RELATION, it's nature, 
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— 


it's properties, it's utility, 19 5 extent 0 


2 


) Before we quit this Arrangement, we ſhall 
| ſubjoin the following Note. 


 Theold Logicians held that Things Intelligible, and 
Intellection were Relatives ; fo alſo Things Senſible, and 


Senſation. But then they ſtarted an objection—If 


Relatives co-exiſt, and always reciprocate in their exiſti- 


ence, what would become of Euclid's Theorems, ſup- 


poſing there were no Geometricians? What would be- 
come of Senf ible e ſuppoſing there were no Be- 


ings ſenſit tive? 


One Solution of this Objection i is derived fad the 
Percipient— THE FIRST ORIGINAL AND SUPREME 
PERCIPIENT IS EVERY WHERE, AND ALWAYS IN 

THE FULL ENERGY OF UNIVERSAL PERCEPTION. | 


Another Solution is from the Objects perceived, be 


they ſenſible or intelligible. Every ſuch Object has 
a double nature; an abſolute nature, and a relative one. 


The Sound A is an Octave to the Sound B. B 


ceaſes, and A continues. A is no longer an Octave, 
but ſtill it is @ S and even tho' we ſhould call it 
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ſophers Porphyry and Simplicius, is curious, becauſe it 
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no Sound, if there were to be no Hearers ; ; it SP! 
ſtill be an Undulation of Air, capable of producing 


Sound, if there were an Ear capable of perceiving ity : 
that is, an Organ adequate to the Senſation. 


The Inſtance given on this occaſion by the Philo- 


is taken from that difficult Syſtem of Muſic, the En- 


harmonic. The following are the words of . 
K yoo 0% pabumiay ormroC a nuts Wort TTY r 


* „ 7 i» "BETS Bt WS 3. nt 
or Vys, 805. 3Tlov [VEL T oV &, oTep £EFL TO ET 


gurd 15 746 8 Ty N worigey A enn 
dito toe, vu Of e e TETY TY dagnpar@ t £0 atv. 


For if ever thr any Sloth or Indolence we rejet Know- 


lege, thoſe things, whith are intelligible, remain never- 


theleſs. Tis thus that in Muſic we uſed in former days 


to hear the QUARTER- TONE, but now we are unable 


10 diflinguiſh this interval,  Simplic, | in e p. . 
B. Edit. Befll. 1551. . 


Porpbyry, having told us that tho there were no 


Geometry, conſidered as a Science, there would ſtill 
be Objects: Geometrical, ſubjoins— fel 2 TH Ku. 


| CiKn To 1 d Ts OOLQiS dag iharcg ru 08 


lernasl, Seeger 0! dH Th Evergpeovie pragtiars 
N jv To diE i Hana tutnudeiro, Bxirs 12 ro- : 
8T8 @ioWnois t len. (ege 861) Garner)” x, d or 


i Th Ode. 21 To aiohnrov Tero diagnur, £ 9 1 


alone dr ourtv. For thus too in Muſic, Muſicians 


uſed FORMERLY to bear (and diſtinguiſh) the Interval 


of the QUARTER-ToNE : but in latter days, THE Ex- 


HARMoNnic MELopyY having been neglected, by which 
this Interval uſed to be modulated, there is no longer now 


any Senſation of ſuch an Interval: and yet tis evident 
that this ſenſible Interval has an Exiſtence in nature, al. 


thi 
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Ibo for the preſent the Senſation of it be bil, Perplyr. 
in Predic. P- 40. £4. Paris, 1543. 


Porphyry flouriſhed in the third can, ; Simpli 
cius in the ſixth. _ 


We may remark by the way from the above . 
tations, how faſt the Arts of Elegance were ſinking 


even in the more zarly of thoſe two Periods, 


As for the ſtate of Philoſophy in the bitte Period, 
we may form a Judgment of it by what we learn 
from Simplicius in the fame Treatife, with regard to 


the Staics, Having in his Commentary on the Predi- 


caments of Action and Paſſion given many Quotations | 
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from the Stoic Logic, he concludes the Chapter with 


the following words II dt N r ToisTwv 8Zc0- 


ai wage Tois ETwikois* Wy EQ" nav n Warne 
Xia, 2 T&% WAHR T ovyTeajuparu SIA ιͥ 
There is much elaborate Diſcuſſion of theſe matters among 
the Sroics, of whom both the DocTRINE and MS 


OF THE WRITINGS are IN OUR TIMES loft, and at 
an end. Simpl. in Pred. p. 84. B. Edit, ou. - 


he 


Mahomet ſoon followed, whoſe . 1 Der | 


burnt the Alexandrine Library; nor did the ſucceed- 


ing Caliphs emerge from Barbarity, till the Race of 


the Abbaſſidæ, near two Centuries after. 


The Barbarity of 7: fern Europe continued a | 


kid and did not begin to lefſen, till the fifteenth 


Century, that preceding the age of Leo the tenth, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, Il 


| Concerning AcTion and Passo As- | 

tion, it's fioe Species—thoſe of Paſiion 

reciprocate— Mind Divine, Human— 
latter, how ated upon—Politics, Oeco- 
nomics, Ethic. Paſſivity in Bodies ani- 
mate, and manimate— Action, and Re- 
action, where they exiſt, where not— 
Self-motion, what, and were. Power, 
whence and what—requiſite both in Ac- 7 
tion and m Paſſi on—Power, tho' like 

Non-Entity, yet widely di geren. Dou- 
ble in the reaſoning Faculty — Power, not 
firſt in exiſtence, but Energy, which never 
has ceaſed, or will ceaſe, or can ceaſe. 


„ Ch. XI. N ricating of Relatives we have con- 
1 1 ſidered principally thoſe, which poſ- 
1 eſs the Relative Character in a degree . 
above every other. But there are things, 
which, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


which, as they poſſeſs it blended with Ch. XI. 


Characters more eminent, have been 


formed for that reaſon into ſeparate Ax- 
*  RANGEMENTS. Such for example is the 
Relation between a Being, and the Place, 
which it occupies ; that between a Being. 
and Zhe Time, while it exiſts ; the firſt of 
which Relations gives an anſwer to the 
. Queſtion, WHERE ; the latter, to the 
9 WEN. 


Tin are alſo Relations of Poſrim; 
15 Relations of Habit; and beſides theſe 
there are Relations of AcTION and Pas- 


| $10N, all of which are diſtinguiſhed by 


peculiar Attributes of their own, and 
have therefore merited diſtinct Exami- L 


nations from the ancient Writers upon : 


: Logic. | 


Tus, if we conſider the two laſt, I 
mean AcrloN and PassIon, we ſhall 
find them diffuſed thro' every part of the 

; Univerſe ; 3 and that, either united in ne 

| Subject, 
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Ch. XI. Subject, or elſe ſeparate, and in di 22 | 
"IX" ol Subjects. 


Bx t they are united: 


ui fludet optatam curſu'contingere metam, 
Multa TuLIT, eren puer (a) 


So are 5 thay by Thugs if in that manly © 
Speech of Caius Mucius—Ft FACERE et 


PATI 9 Ren i (4). 
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r = 0 
S ors ont: r 
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80 are they by = 1 


Whether * tis 1 in the Mind to SUFFER 


The Stings and Arrows of eee, For- 
tune, 


Or—by OPPOSING. end them 00. 


$0 are they by aten, 


ä * * hey 
— 


= "RE 


(4 Ei- rt Peet. 41a. 
(* Liv. ii. 11. 155 
(c. Hanlet. : 


Fan 
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Fal'n Cherub, to be weak 15 OO . 
| Doin, or SUFFERING: = (4) 


IVx Virgil we ſee ther ſeparated; and 
Passion given to . ACTION to the 


= _ 


o! PASS | graviora, dabit Devs bis quo= 
eee (e). 5 
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As therefore Acriox and PASSION are 


of the moſt extenſive influence; z as they 


partake in ſome. degree the nature of 
Qualities or Attributes; by being inti- 


mately and efſentially connected with Sub 


ſtance; while the Relatives, When, N. nere, 


and Pgſition, ſeem rather connected ac 
eidentally: we ſhall give Acriod and 
Passion their juſt Precedenee, and make 
them the r of the ata Go. 


8 — ** 


6 


(a) Par. 49 i. 157. 
((% En. i. 203. 


s Tur 


1 


f 4 
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Tur SPECIES of Acr ion are as many, 


as are the different Modes of aching in the 
at . n of _— 


Tur FIRST Sox oF AcTion is that 


of mere Bopy ALONE, conſidered either 
as void of Senſation who! , like Fire, 


when it burns; ; or at leaſt as void of 


| Senſation, at the time when it operates. 
Such is that oreat and univerſal Power, 


the Power of Attraction, which all Body, 


us Corn, &c : : 


animal, vegetable, and elementary, is 
found to polleſs i in proportion to it's Quan- . 
ktity; that aclive Power, (if it may for 

the preſent be ſo called) the Effects of 

Which modern Philoſophy has ſcruti- 
nized with ſo much penetration. Such 
too are thoſe Energies peculiar to dif- 
a ferent Bodies, and ariſing out of them 


from their different. Natures ; as when 
we ſay the Heavens emit Light; the 
Trees produce Leaves; z the Fields give 


Calum 
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_ Clum jniteſeere, arbores frondeſcere, 
Segetes largiri fruges, &c. ( 


Such too are thoſe more ſecret Opera- 
tions of Bodies, whether magnetic or 


electric; to which may be added the 


Virtues and Efficacies of Bodies Medi 


cinal. All theſe Energies in a compre- 
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henſive ſenſe may be called the Action of 


Body, conſidered merely as Body (OH. 


A r- 


(f) Gute. Tuſe. Diſp. 3. 28. 


(2) This is that Genus of Energies, which, as 
 Famblichus deſcribes it, indicates no Action belonging to 


Soul, or to Animal Nature, or to Reaſonings, or to Life, 


but which (on the contrary) exhibits the particular 


Energy of Bopiks, CONSIDERED AS BODIEs purely 
inanimate; and that as well with reſpect to all the Pecu- 


liarities which appear to ſurround Body, as to all thoſe 


various inherent powers of Bodies, not only as they are 


foltd and capable of reſiſting, but as they contain within 
them a multitude of Powers that are Hater and active. 
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A SxconD SRT of ACTION is that 


which is the refult of Senſation, Inſtinct, 
and natura! Appetite, and which there- 


fore, being complicated, muſt neceſſa- 


rily be confined to Bodies of a higher | 
Genus, to Bodies Sauſtive, my.” is, to 
ANIMALS. 


5 lupus, cornu taurus PETIT, &c. ( 


: 2 sola en r Seen dll, roco r 2 road re 2 


No where are theſe Aﬀions expreſt with 


more elegance and conciſeneſs, than by 


our own _ Poet, i in — Parad: 1 Loft : 


3 - Air, Water, Earth, 
by 2 Foul, | Fi, Beaſt, Was FLOWN, was 


wal, 7045 WALK D (7). 


5. | 33 © / 1 5 = \ 42 ; nd * | 
ye X&TE WATHS als rag WEEL TO Twit THe Oœ¹ 
: 3 * E 3 ws? 
yopeivare ide H , HATH WHIHS d RUTWY TH5 ⁰ñbg, 
„,, BE es or AO 3 1 
1 ? p0voy ropes £56 My QUTITUT%, GAA 5 9 Fees u- 


ro N TOAAGS agp dunuuαtiSe. Simpl, in Pros 


Kel p. 81. Edit. 32. 1551. 


(#) Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 
0 ) Par. Loft, vii. 502. Kat 8-7 00a Tore 5. 
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Turkr is A THIRD SPECIES of Ac- Ch. XI. 
' TION more complicated even than the ME TY 
preceding, being derived not only from 
Senſation, Inſtinct, and natural Appetite, 
but from Reaſon alſo, ſuperadded to theſe. 
This is a Mode of Action peculiar to 
Man, becauſe of all the Animals we ſee 
around us, Man alone poſſeſſes the Rea- 


hening F acully. 


WypeLY diverſified. is the Share a- . 
ſumed by the ſubordinate Faculties of the 
Human Soul, in Actions of this Charac- 

ter. Sometimes they ſubmit to Reaſon, 

and are (as becomes them) obedient ; at 
other times they: rie ber, and Proceed | 


n 


— 


i Tow wolf 8 un dn nord T14 T04%UTMW trie- 
Yan, Weg! wy i Taic wegl Cd Ig ogI dige ha 
«10 aptr "Tis evident that as are the Species of Irra- 
ina Animals in Number and in Qualit, ſo many and 
fuch are the differem Species in Afing agreeably to this 
8 animal] mode of Energy; which ſeveral Species of At- 
ing have been uſually enumerated in the Hiſtories of Ani- 
_ wals, . in Præd p- 81, at fupra.. ; 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


of themſelves. And hence it is, that 


Actions, produced from Cauſes ſo pecu- 


liarly complicated, derive to themſelves 8 
the Colours of Goop and EvIL, and are 8 
denominated, in diſtinction to every other 


deed of Man, ACTIONS Mona. 


Wurd VIRTUE and PLeazume ad- 
dreſſed the young HzRCULTS, Vixrur 
ſuppoſed him to have a Reaſon, that 
could controul his Appetates 3 3: PA- 


SURE: ſuppoſed him to have Appetite, 
f that would bear down his Reaſon. Had 
he obeyed the laſt, he had been vicious ; 
as he obeyed the firſt, he was | virtiulouls. 
There was a Conflict i in either caſe be- 


tween his better part, and his worſe; 
and in that Conflict both Species of Fa- 


culties were preſumed, his Rational Fa- 
culties, and his Irrational (&). 


Trere 


: * . . Z * 4 


* — 5 — — - — 


00 See 1 Meri ll. © c. i. 8. 21. 
The above Species of Action is thus deſeribed by ; 


| Simplicias—Tqivov * 1 TB Wos v To £ Tw gag 


_— 
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Funn is A FOURTH SORT OF Ac- 
| T1oN, where the INTELLECT, operating 
without Paſſions or Affections, ſtays not 
_ within itſelf, but paſſes out (as it were) 
to ſome external Operation. *Tis thus 
that NaTvuRE, conſidered as an Efficient 


b Cauſe, may be called the Energy of God, 


ſeen in the various Productions that re- 


| pleniſh and adorn the World. Tis thus | 


— — — - *— 


— * * * 
1 1 I ” 


" ** 
* — 9 * Y 
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Ch XI. 
e 


 peevove Simpl. ut ſupra. The Genus, comprehended un- 


dier the Idea of 'ACTING MORALLY, is the third of this 
Order; that Genus, which preſides over the Energies of 


5 Reaſon with reſpeft to the concrete Objects of Senſe (that 


1s, which preſides in the affairs of common lite), and 
which furniſhes upon occaſion Deliberate Choice, Volition, 
Opinion, Inquiry, and other Energies of the fame cha- 
racter. Simp. in Præd. p. 80. B. Edit. Baſ. 1551. 


We have in this place tranſlated Tpaooew to att 
morally, the better to diſtinguiſh it from wow? $2 
word of meaning more extenſive, 6gnifying imply 
ba do, or te e. . 


84 - that 
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Ch. XI. that ART, confidered as an Efficient Can 
at may be called the Energy of Man, which 


imitates in it's Operations the plaſtic 
Power of Nature 0). 


Tur L aw AND ie: EXCELLENT 

Sox T or ACT10N is ſeen in Contempla- 
tion; in the pure Energy of SIMPLE INV- 

TELLECT, keepin g within itſelf, and mak- 
ing itſelf its own Object. This is the 
higheſt Aclion of which we are ſuſcep- 
tible; and by it we imitate THE Su- 
REM BEixe, as far as is conſiſtent 

with our ſubordinate Nature. Tis to 
this that our great Poet alludes, when 5 
ſpeaking of his Employment, during a 
ſtate of { Mikdnels, he 97 — 5 


— 
— 


— 
— 


3 * Tn 4 vol js 261 10 ö q 2 
fy rate re, phjarppinants 15 uon, 2 To. wow? 
Ati vr cb (lege arise) d N,. 
| Simplic. ut fupra.. Of this Species of Acting THE 
DryiniTyY has a large ſhare—a large ſhare alſo falls to 
Ars, that imitate Nature, and fupply what ſhe has 


emitted. 7 | 
Then 
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Then FEED ON THOUGHTS, which volan- Ch. XI, 


tary move 
Harmonious N unber— 00 


tw) Par. 1% iii. 37 


This higheſt Mode of Action (if it may de fo 


called) is thus deſcribed by Simplictus in 5 ſame 
5 Comment, r. 80 : 5 


To wel rau vonrο 2 Abies 2 lo kricuorlut - | 


- you an, vonoeow—That which, with ſimple intellec- 
tions, nguires concerning Subſtances intelligible and indi- 


vi ſible— that is, Subſtances which, * no Parts, 


cannot, like Body, be infinitely divided. 


Asrcbytas has enumerated theſe Species of 1 
or Action, but in a different manner, beginning with 
the laſt of them firſt, and ſo proceeding inverſely, 
till he come to the firſt that is mentioned here, and 


this he omits. His words are warn of perulal—— 


Tas oz Evepyrias NaPoga) west To I yoo Ti £5 uw 

| Gora ev Ty Frwpi, oro fen TO 0s & TW woll, 
eln ide, TexTaivey* To d ev To en, 01%“ 
erayir x woAqreveolaut vipuerei ff @ ul Higgs, 


% avey diva, o iv Tois aAoyoes Ce Teviw- 
| Tara dt ara. Archyt. apud Simpl. in Præd. p. 80. 
There are three Diſlin&tions of ACTION or ENERGY : 


One Sort of it conſiſts in CONTEMPLATING, as when - 


we Htudy the Stars ; aer in MA KING, as when we 
- dont; ©: 


OG. 4 
—— - 
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Cb. xl. 
N | derftood by their reciprocating for the 
' moſt part with thoſe of ACTION. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


TAE Species of Passlox may be un- 


- Tavs tho' the Divine MIND, by be⸗ 
ing pure and intellectual Energy, can 
have e. ant in 1t's ö tr anſcendent 


8 


* yy — 


* a Diſ 465 or ch the art of a Cirgeviar i 3 an- 


other [not in making but] i» AcTING, as when we 
lead an Army, or adminifler a Commanwealth, There is 
100 @ fourth Energy, WHERE THERE IS NO USE OF 


KEASONING, as in Animals irrational. | Theſe are the 


Ten of Action the igt general and cmprebenſ. ve. 


Simplicius tells us, that Archytas has omitted the 
other Species (that which we have mentioned firſt, 


and which reſpects Bodies inanimate) becauſe he did ; 


not conſider it as a Species purely ative, nor as ariſing 


from any internal and ſenſilive Principle of Motion, 
And yet perhaps, in an introductory Treatiſe, it can 


hardly be conſidered as introduced improperly, tho 
it muſt be allowed at the fame time to want this Re- 


; quiiite. 


We oblerve by the way his this diſtinction of Ac; 5 


tions is called by Logicians A#1s tranſiens, and Adio 
{#mmanens, which correſponds in Grammar to Verbs 
Tranſitive on one fide, and Verbs Neuter and Middle 

on the other. See Tren l, 1. 0. 9. 


theory. 
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which has tenſions and remiſſions, is, 
for that reaſon, neceſſarily Pas81vE in 


two important manners, either as Truth, 


real or apparent, demands it's A/ent ; 
or as Falſbood, real or apparent, CORO 


it's Dien, 


II is in conſequence of this Paſſioity 
of the Human Mind, which I chuſe to 
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theory (2); yet THE MIND OF Man; Ch XI. 


call Paſſivity Intellectual, that it becomes 
ſuſceptible of Diſeipline and Inſtitution, 
and thus finds itſelf adorned (according 1 5 

as it is cultivated) with the various tribe 


. both of Arts and Sciences 6 9. 


As the Reafon of Man is aQed upon 


by the appearances of Truth and Fa 72 
hood, ſo are the Appetites of Man (and 
not only of Man, but of Brutes alſo) 


acted upon by the approach of Pleaſure 


a 


{n) See Chapter on Qualities, p. 161. 
( ) Vid, Arrian, Epidt. 1. iii. c. 3. | 


and 
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; Ch.XI. and Pain p. This therefore may be 
q called SENSUAL PasSIvITY, in oppoſi- 


tion to the rational above deſcribed. 
Tis to this Davus alludes 1 in | Horace, | 


etenim fateor, me dixerit ile 
Beh VENTRE levem © Nas NIDORE 
' SUPINOR, 


 Imbecillus, iners, &c. (00 


The moulding this Paſſivity of the human 
Mind into as much of the fair and ho- | 
. neſt, as it is capable of receiving, when 
it is applied to Nations, is called Politics; "= 

| when to Families, Oeconomics ; when to 
| Individuals, Ethics (r); and is in general 


—— 


—— = 


(p) Ar7 & ib x ro Dawopmor eyalov ayols 
5 Xwpay Ek, 0 To 10y* Oe yae tw ay obov. 
Ae ought to ſuppoſe, that both GooD APPARENT 
and PLEASURE ſupply the place of Good (real) ; for 


Pleaſure is Good efferent. Art fe. de Animal. Motu. 
P- 154. Edit, 915. 


(4) Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 37. 


(x) Nicephorus Blommides adopts this Diviſion from 
| the ee. School— Te dt ITpaxTinoy diaisecra. 
| ts 
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the Foundation of Moral cre cs and Ch. XI. 


Conduct. 


Tux PazaviTY PECULIAR TO BRUTES 
may be ſeen in the various purpoſes, to 
which we direct their ſeveral Powers; 


„ * — 6 — CE 


tig nov, oN, I WoAITING 36 NNos uf tg. 
Oi ?, o r favry ihn h ens puljpicew dvd 
S olige dt, © 3 oN Y r,; x - 
g tijd H 0 Of ye wow 1 9 woaris dieEayus 
— dia οναν a ęicus, WoNTIxds— The PRACTICAL 

Part of Philoſophy is divided into Mox AL, Oxcono- 
MIC AL, and POLITICAL, It is the Mok AlL Philaſa- 
pfher, who is able to adjuſt his own manners, and thoſe of 
any other individual: the OE cONOMICAL, who knows 
Doro to inſtruct well a whole Family; and he, who in 

the bet manner conducts and governs a City, or Cities, 
ibis Philoſopher is the POLITICAL « ane. Blem. 2 
Logic. p. 8 SE 


As we have been 1 juſt before of Paſſwoity, © 
it is proper to remark that the ſame Writer, from the 
ſame Philoſophy, takes notice of two Species of it, a 
better Species and a worſe ; Paſſivity Corruptive, and 


Paſfivity Completive ; Corruptive, as when any Being 


is conſumed by Fire; Completive, as when a Being 
Either learns, or is acted upon, either by it s Intellect, 
or it's Senſes, —T's Tag dt v e irs Or, 
ws To xcirolai* To N TEAKWTINGV, dg T0 N ε,j,t w, 


wee 5 aivfarbai. Nic. Blom, Ep. Lag. 158. 
5 ſome 
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Ch. XI. ſome to plow our lands, others to carry 
V7 08 3-4 third Species to hunt for us, 


4 


Tux PaA$$IVITY OF INSENSITIVE Bo- 
' Dis, whether vegetable or not, is equally 
conſpicuous in the various Ends, to which 
we apply them. The Earth we plow ; 
cover the Sea we fail; out of the Foreſt 
we build our Ships, &c. This inſenſi- 
tive Poſſvity, tho it ſubmit to the Ace- 
tion of otlier Bodies upon it, yet always 
follows the peculiar” Nature of the Be- 
ing, to which it belongs; ſo that the 
Effect often 9d; Her, where the . 
Power is the ame. 8 


Limus ut his” DVRESCIT, e. hae ut cera 
LIQUESCIT, . : 
Vno wanne 2 2 


*.- » * # 


9 


400 See Pal. I. 7. at . p. 40, 41. "Lee a as 


* the Paſſivity of Bodies ne p. 30, 40, f the 
fame Treatiſe. 


VVV 
)) 
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LASTLY, all 3 that act by Ar- 


TRACTION, are themſelves RECIPRO- — 


CALLY ACTED UPON, as modern Philo- 


ſophers have clearly demonſtrated, 


As to AcrIo and Pinie in gene- 


ral, it may be obſerved, that the great 
and diverſified Mixture of them, which 
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Ch. XI. 


runs thro' the World, and 1s conſpicuous 


in every part of it, has a neceſlary re- 


ference (as all other Mixtures have) 1 
Principles more fi imple, out of which „ 


compounded. PURE ACTIVITY we may 


| ſuppoſe. Min ; - and PURE PagsrviTy, £ 


maj whatever is poſſible, ated upon 


| MarTzs. As Mind is capable of act- 
ing whatever is poſſible, ſo is Matter of 


The former is the Source of all 


Fs Diſtinctions, and Beauty; the lat- 


ter is the Receptacle. In THE SUPREME | 


Minp there is nothing paſſive ; in THE 


LOWEST Marrrx, there is nothing ac- 


live; 3 
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Ch. XI. tive (a); while all between is a Mixtute 
— of both, where in different parts the 
different Principles are prevalent, and 
from this prevalence give the Being its 
proper Character. = 


Is. we call Man a Compoſt of Soul 
and Body, as a rational Being, he has a 
Motion of his own ; as a ſenſitive Being, 
he has a Motion in common with Brutes ; 
as a Being merely corporeal, a Motion in 
common with all Bodies whatever. A 
Dog has only the ſecond and third of 
| theſe Motions, and a Stone only % 
14. Thus is the Stone lea active, the 
5 Man moſt 4 1 and the e Brute between both. 


(a) See Gaye « vi, SY 109, 110. 


Thus Archytas i in Simplicius—T& alas vin 17 
would % wd ev rg aero b Wor- 
iv i To Vtw, Tu 0: vd w Th Tan—The pure 
and ſi imple Genera of acting, and being afted upon, exiſt 
in the primary and maſi original of Beings ; ACTING, 
in Gop ; the being adted upon, in MATTER, Simplie. 
in Præd. . 84. B. Edit. Baſh, 15 5 1. 
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Tu Modes are different, under which Ch XI. 


Beings act upon one another. 


: JoME (as the whole tribe of cor poreal 


_ Maſſes) only act, becauſe they are afed 


upon, and that too by ſomething external, 


and perfectly diſtin& from themſelves. 


'Tis thus the Nail acts upon the Timber, 
becauſe the Hammer acts upon the Nail; 
and were not the Hammer to drive, the 


Nail would never penetrate. 


Ks LS h 


Now ſuch Motion as this 3 1s but a Spe- 8 


cies of Paſſivity, becauſe tho the Beings, 
which poſſeſs it, have an original Power 


to receive Motion, they by no means poſ- 


ſeſs an original Power to impart it. And 
hence it follows, that if ſomething did 
not exiſt more intrinſi cally active than 
| themſelves; they would never at, and 


| there would be no Motion at all. 


AcTion of this kind (if it deſerve 
the name) is the ACTION of BEINGS, 


T which, 
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which, tho Move an, are not intrinſ.- 
cally Morivr, that is, Cauſes of Motion. 


AxoTurr Mode of AcTioN may be - 


found in the following inſtances.—A 
Lamb acts upon the Senſes of a Wolf— 


that Senſation acts upon his Appetite— 


that Appetite acts upon his Corporeal Or- 


gan by the Action of theſe Organs he 


runs, he ſelzes, and he devours the Lamb. . | 


A- CHILD is ſeen by its Mother likely 


to fall from a precipice. The Senſation . 
acts upon her parental Ahection.— theſe 


Affections act upon her Corporeal Organs. 
Byte Aclion of theſe Organs the runs, 


| ſhe ſeizes, and ſhe ſaves her Child. 


Tux Inſtances we are going to alloys : 


appear to be more blended with delibera- 


tion and thought. The Splendor of the 


Reman Empire ated upon the Imagination 1 


of Caſar—that Imagination acted upon his 
Deere of ſovereign Power that Deſire act- 


ed upon the Faculties of his Mind and Body. 


e 
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—By the Energy of theſe Faculties he paſſed Ch. XI. 


the Rubicon, conquered Pompey, enſlaved 3 
Rome, and obtained the wiſhed- for Empire. 


AcAia-xbe Domination. of Cæſar 
acted upon the Imagination of Brutus 
that Imagination acted upon his Love for 
the Republic—that Love for the Republic - 
ated upon hrs corporeal Organs. —His hand 
in conſequence plunged a Dagger into 


Cæſar, and, for a time, the Republic, 
which he loved, was reſtored. 


In all theſe inſtances the Corporeal 
| Organs act, like the Corporea! Maſſes 
before mentioned. becauſe they are firſt - 
acted upon. But then they are not acted 
upon, as thoſe are, by other external Bo- 
dies, but by internal Appetites, Affections, 
and Deſires, a which, as well as the Or- | 
gans, are PARTS of one and the ſame BEING. 
Such Being therefore i is not, like Beings of 
the firſt Order, in a manner paſſive and 
only moveable ; but, as it poſſeſſes within | 
"ſee // the power of imparting g Motion, 28 
: 33 well 
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Ch. XI. well as of receiving it, the ACTION is that 
of a BriNnG, not only MovEABLE, but 


intrinſi cally Mor IVE. 


We may go farther, if we pleaſe, and 
ſuggeſt a third Mode of AcTI1oN, the 
Action of the FiksT MoveR; THAT BE 


ING, which, tho' Motrve, i is itſelf R 


IMMOVEABLE. 


In a ſeries of Agents, where each of 


them imparts Motion, which it has provi 
oufly received, were fuch Agents two, or 


were they ten, or were they a million, no 
Motion could ever begin, were there not 


| fomething at their head totally different fram 


them all; ſomething purely impaſtve; 


ſomething, which can move, without be- 


7ug moved; in other words, which car 


impart Motion to every thing elſe, and 


remain 22 IMMOVEABLE. 


5 "Tis to this character that Boethius al- 
ludes, in his truly ſublime addrels 1 to the 
Author of the Univerſe: y | 


— 
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rr —— Nui tempus ab ev 
Ire Jade, STABILISQUE MANENS DAS 
 CUNCTA MOVERI Y. 
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Ch. XI. 


Cons1vzRING Action therefore and 


tlie being acted upon with a view to Mo- 


tion and the being moved, we may ſay 


that the Per pal eric Syſtem (for 'tis hence 


| we derive theſe Speculations) contem- 
plated all Beings in zhree views; either 

; as MovEABLE, but not MoTive ; or as 
both MoveaBLe and MoTive ; or laſtly 


ö as MorTive alone, but NOT | Movs- 


ABLE 2 


— 2 1 . 
r 4 PY a 


Ne 


FRY To Cernroy 55 o vonrov Ker, 2 Nui. 


The DESIRABLE, and the INTELLIGIBLE MOVE, 
WITHOUT BEING MOVED. Ariſt. Metaph. p. 202. 
Edit. Sylb. See below, p. 429, in the note. 


The Latin Quotation is from the Conſolation of Boe- 


thius, and is a part of thoſe Hexameters, which for har- 
mony of Numbers, and fublimity of Sentiment are per- 
haps not inferior to any in the Latin Language. 

0. qui perpetua mundum &. 


(2) This Doctrine is expreſſed by the Sage ir, but 


in an inverted order. To phy Thgarer, 8 Autan, 
mer” n d Lecks 29 To FgexriNO» fever, Kn T6 


fl red eu ra Tov K T 2X PAT 11 7745 294. 
De Animal. Motu, p. 154. Edit. Syib, 3 
FP 3 5 5 Mogg 
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Ch. xl. Monk is ſaid upon this Subject in the 
N ſubſequent Theory concerning Motion (a). 


Wx ſhall only add, that, in the above 
Modes of Acting, when Bodies act upon 
Bodies, the Action for the greater part 
18 reciprocal. While the Oar impels the 
Wave, the Wave reſiſts the Oar; while 
the Axe hews the Timber, the Timber 
blunts the Axe; while the Earth at- 
tracts the Moon, the Moon attracts the 
Earth. And hence the Theory of Ac- 
'T1oN and RE-Acriox, ſo accurately ſcru- 
tinized 1 in modern rann. 


Ir we a the World, as ; well 
the vegrtable: as the animal, A ſhall 


100 8 Ss Moron: which FR net ariſe 
from the Colliſion of one Body with another Body, but 
where the Power which moves, and the Organs, which 
are moved, appear to be both of them vitally UNITED in 
ONE and the ſame Subject, ſee below, p. 408 to p. 425. 
Concerning the neceſſity of ſomething, different from 
Body, to put Body in Motion, ſee below, p. 437. Con- 
cerning CAus ATIVE MorTlov, fee below, p. 440. 
Concerning IMMOBIIIT , fee below, p-. 449. 4503 
and * p. 350 ü in the note. 


| perceive 
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8 perceive ACTION and PassION diffuſed Ch. XI. 
thro' every part. 8 ataean 


Ab yet it muſt be obſerved both of 
Action and of Paſſion, (ſuch at leaſt as thoſe 
we ſee around us) that they are neither 
of them perperual in any one particu- 
lar inſtance. Corn only nouriſhes, and 
Hemlock only poiſons, when they meet 
a proper Body, on which to operate: 
the Muſician does not always perform, PR 
nor is the Ear always affected by Sounds: 
the Painter does not akoays paint, nor is 
the Eye always affected by Colours. 


Any hence the riſe of that notable 
thing called Powe ; ; that dormant Ca- 
pacity, into which both Action and Poſe 
7 ian, when they ceaſe, retreat; and out 
of which, when they return, as from 
their Source they flow. 


Tann is nothing which appears ſo 

nearly to approach Non- entity, as this 
ſingular thing called Po WER; yet is there 
Mb nothing 1 in fact fo truly different from it. 

1 1 | OF 
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Ch.XI. | 
== hbutes, no Aﬀections; but every Powter 
poſſeſſes a ſpecific and a limited character, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Or Non-entity there are no Attri— 


Which not only diſtinguiſhes it from Nox- 


entity, but from every other Power. 


Tus among the acTive Powe s, the 


Smith, when aſleep, has ill thoſe Powers, 
which make him a Smith; the Ship- 


wright, when afteep, has fell thoſe Powers, 
which make him a Shipwright. The 
Powers diſtinguiſh both from the reſt of 


mankind, who purely from not having them 


- are neither Smiths nor Shipwrights. 5 


The bet Poery help to diſtinguiſh 


the Same Artifis from one another + for 


the Powers, though inviſible, are incom- 
mutable; nor can thoſe of the Ship- 


vwright enable him to forge an anchor, or 
thoſe of the Smith enable him to con- 


Aru a . 


Ir we paſs from acrive to Par 
81ve Powrks, we ſhall find theſe af- 
der the ſame manner to be limited in 


every _ 
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every Subject, and diferent in every Ch. XI. 
Species. Timber has the Capacity of Gs 


becoming a Ship, but not an Axe ; ; Iron 
on the contrary of becoming an Axe, 
but not a Ship (2). And tho' d:Ferent 
Agents, by operating on the ſame Pa- 
tient, may produce different Effects (as 
the Shipwright makes Timber into a 
Ship, while the Carpenter forms it into 
a Houſe) ; yet ſtill muſt each Effect cor- 
reſpond with the paſſive Capacities z or: 
elſe, where theſe fail, there 1s nothing 
to be done. 


WTE the caſe otherwiſe, were not 5 
the Paſſrve Powers eſſentially requiſite as 
well as the Active, there would be no 


reaſon, why any thing might not be 
5 men out of ny ing. 


Fan diſtant therefore from Non-en- 
tity are va Powers, however latent: ; 


15 — 


r 


= 2) See Chapcer the fourth concerning Matter, 
p. 64 953. ; allo p. 148, 149. 


T4 . 0 
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Ch. XI. 
— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


ſo far indeed, that where they differ ef. 
ſentially from one another, they often 


lead to Effects perfectly contrary, tho- 


the Agent, which operates, be indivi- 
dually the ſame : 


Likes ut hic DURESCIT, et læc ut cera 


LIQUESCIT, 


Uno Ae is Se „ 


Tis from this Theory: we petceive 


the reaſon of that ancient Axiom, Nuic- 
quid recipitur, recipitur ſecundum modum 
recipientisʒ; than which nothing can be N 
more true, when properly underſtood. 


As to the Active Pa there- is an | 


im portant diſtinction between thoſe called 
Rational, and the Irrational. The Sub- 


ordinate are moſtly confined to the pro- 


_ ducing One Contrary out of Two, Fire 
can only warm, but cannot cool; Ice 
can only cool, but cannot warm. But 


(a) Virg. ut ſup. p- 270. ” TOS 
th the 
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the rational Powers imply both Contraries Ch. XI. 
at once, and give to their poſſeſſor the FOR 


Alternative of producing either. The 
Muſician has the Power both of Melody 
and Diſſonance; the Phyſician the Power 


both of healing, and making ſick ; Ne 


Magiſtrate the Power of deciding both 


ey: and ga 


Tur reaſon of 468 5. that Rational 
Pocver alone is founded in SCIENCE, and 


'tis always one and the ſame Science, which 
recognizes Contraries ; that, which teaches. 


us Harmony, teaches us Diſcord ; that 
which informs us what is Health, in- 


forms us what is Diſeaſe ; that which 
diſcerns Truth, diſcerns alſo Falſhood. 


Hence therefore it is, that as every Sci- 


ence may be called double in it's Powers 


of Knowlege ; ſo all Aion founded on 


Science may be called double in it's Powers | 
of ane (9). A noble. Privilege - this . 


— 


7 b) kal 70 22 * prev ol epo, 6 E 14 
tra AGY8——3 a AE A Ave Waraxi Tuy EVauTiuv | 
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Ch.XI, to Man, if well employed; a truly un- 
— fortunate one, if abuſed ; fince by this 
He alone, of all ſublunary Beings, i is pro- 


perly intitled either to . or Dy- 
5 


WITH reſpect to PowꝑRs in general, 
there is this to be obſerved: ſo import- 
ant are they to the conſtitution of many 
Beings, that often, tho' latent, they are 


— 


J Fp 555553 
0:4 QUTQL, a Oz EASY Ot, {44% £v0c* ol To Nene TY 
Segal e nm d 14 ark vos OY alas TION. 


AjTiov Ot, © 4 5 Ew n iris ien, 6 0 5 0 
ab reg OAH To Way per, 2 THY rignow—Of PowERs 
ſeme will be found IRRATIONAL, others are attended 
with REAS80N—and as to thoſe which are attended with 
Reaſon, THE Sau PowERs will EXTEND ro 
THINGS CONTRARY ; but as to the irrational, ONE 
PoWER will extend ONLY TO ONE CONTRARY 3 what 
is hot for example will only conduce to heating ; but the 
Art of Medicine will become the Cauſe both of Diſeaſe 
and of Health, The Cauſe is, that this Medicinal Sci- 
ence is Reaſon, and THE SAME REASON DISCOVERS 
both TBE THING, and it's PRIVATION. Arif. Mee 
zaph. p. 143 Edit. Sylb. 


Sce alſo Vol. the firſt of theſe Treatiſe, p. 1735 


| 298; to theſe add p. 150 of the nr e 
eſpecially | in the N ote. | 


more | 
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more regarded than the ſtrongeſt appa- Ch. XI. 
rent Attributes. Thus 'tis from their 


medicinal Powers only, that we value the 


ſeveral Species of Drugs ; ; and from their 


generative Powers only that we value the 
ſeveral Species of Seed, while little re- 


gard is paid to their ſenſible, that is their 


apparent Qualities, farther than as they 


help to indicate thoſe z7vible Powers, 


Tur juſt Oppoſite to Power is 


| Exxnoy, which, as it's etymology (e) 
ſhews, implies 7he exiſting in Deed or 
Act, as oppoſed to that exiſtence, which | 


only implies Pe bility. 


And here "tis worth obſerving, that 


Every thing exiſting in Power is neceſ- 


ſarily rouſed into Energy by ſomething, 
which itſelf exiſted PREVIOUSLY © ad 


3. 1 


(c) Er keys IN Aer IN 3 . a ſketch 


of the difference between Al and. Power, Vol, I. 


P13 Ih 


Ener 8. 


284 PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ch. XI. Energy {d). Events and Incidents never 
TO ſtand ſtill; ſome Agents or other are 

perpetually energizing, tho' all perhaps 

by turns have their reſpites and relaxa- 
tions, as many of them at leaſt as are 

of the Subordinate Tribe. It happens 
Indeed in the World, as in a Ship upon 

a Voyage. Every hand at a proper ſea- 

43 ſon has his hours of Reſt, and yet the 
. 25 - Duty never ceaſes, the Buſineſs of the 
Ship is never at a ſtand ; thoſe, that 
wake, rouſing thofe, that ſleep, and 


(d) Twas a Doctrine of the Peripatetic School, 
| ors werter Evigyeia duvaipuruc g- THAT ENERGY 
35 PRIOR TO PowER. Arif Metaph. p- 150. 152. 
— ae e TY Ouvajars our» yiyverau To ive 
ov uo pos br. 00 13 tf @vipwTs, * 

cixds bro Enz, El wxiverros Two” TEwrs* To & 
vv Lueg el An t That which exiſts in Energy is 

always formed out f that which exiſts in Power, by 
SOMETHING WHICH EXISTS (already) IN ENERGY; 
10 fer example Man 1s formed by Man, the Muſical Artiſt 

| | by the Muſical Ariift, there being always ſome FIRST (or 

prior) BEING, which gives the Motion. Now THAT, 
WHICH GIVES THIS MoTION, IS ITSELF ALREADY. 
IN ENERGY. Ariſtet wy. p. 1 51. Edit. $yib. 


being 
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being in their turn rouſed again them- 
ſelves. 


Bo r another way to ſhew that Ex RR 
4 of neceſſity PREVIOUS ro PowER, con- 


285 
Ch. XI. 


wo 


fiſts in admitting the contrary 11 


the, 


LET us ſuppoſe for example a Man 


placed in a part of Space, here there i 


was, and ever had been, eternal Silence; 3 


or otherwiſe in a part, where there was, 


and ever had been, eternal Darkneſs : 


could ſuch a one ever actually either 
have heard or ſeen, however exqui- 


ſite his Powers both of hearing and 
ſceing ?—And why not ?—Becauſe to 


the evocation of one of theſe Powers, 
there is a neceſſity of actual Sound; to 


that had not theſe Energtes exiſted pre— 


viouſly, his Powers maſt have remained 


dormant thro' the period of their exiſt- 


ence. : Suppoſe therefore all Energies of 


all 


286 PHILOSOPHICAL 
Ch. XI. 4/l kinds to ſtop : how could they evet 
or revive? Were they all once ſunk into 
one univerſal Sleep, where ſhould we find 

a waking Cauſe, to rouſe them 12 885 their 
. Slumbers (e) ? 


And what then are the inferences from | 
this Speculation, that Power neceſſarily 
ariſes from previous Energy — One is, 
that all thoſe Doctrines about Order 


a 


(e) Tis hence that Arifotle, ſpeaking according to 
the Principles of his Philoſophy, ſays of things eter- 
nal, unalterable, and neceſſary, that is, things ever in 
Energy ti rabr pn iv, Ow d I, if THESE WERE 
NOT, THERE COULD BE NoTHING, MMetaph. 1 5 3, 
at ſupra. Tis a pertinent Queſtion, ſtated by the 
fame Author, in another part of the ſame Tract— 
Tos ye un gerai, £4 prey £506 eveoyeig airiov: 


* ap Ive d xviee avrh taurnr——How can things 
ever be ſet in motion, if there be uo CAUSE (previouſly) 
EXISTING IN ENERGY? Mere Matter iel cannot 
move itſelf. — Ibid. 201. And ſoon before! in the lame 

 page—bdixceras v. To | ureter © ov hr chat!. der ape 
111 νν HDνñen, 15 1 E040 wiryeian—lt may hap- 
pen that the thing, which exiſis in PowER ONLY, may 

NOT EXIST AT ALL : there muſt therefore be (in the 
Univerſe) ſuch a Sort of PRINCIPLE, As 21 THE 
VERY ESSENCE OF IT SHOULD BE ENERGY. | 


ſprin ging 
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fpringing from Diſorder, Beauty from Ch. XI. 


There is nothing in fact more certain, 


than that the ACTUAL and PERFECT 
are previous to their Contraries ; elle there 
could never have been in the Univerſe 
i any lung Actual or Perfect. 


Auorurk inference is, that the mf 
minute and contemptible Energy, now ac- 
= tually exiſting, neceſſarily proves the Ex- 


iſtence of an eternal Energy, to which, 


as to it's Cauſe, it is ultimately referable. 
And what can ſuch ETERNAL Enzrey 
be, but ſomething, whoſe very EsskNcE 

7s that ENERGY 25 e which 


1 — 


— 


-{ 55 See the Note medias Tha founder of the 


 Prripatetic dect, ſpeaking of the Deity, uſes the fol- 
lowing 


Confuſion ; of Night and Chaos being e 
the oldeſt of Beings; in general, of the 
perfect and Actual ariſing from the Im- 
perfect and Potential; however they may 
be true as to the material Cauſe of things, 
yet are they far from being true with 
reſpect to their real and eſſential Origin. 


9 


— 
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| lowing Expreffions—4 nN "Eveytin, Coir "Excr- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


1 Ch. XI. knows no rem iff ons, like ebotdinate 
| Energies, no occafional retirings into 


Power and dead Capacity, but is EVER 
THE SAME IMM U TABLE AND PERFECT? 
Without ſuch a Principle the Univerſe 


could never have begun ; or when once - 


begun, could never have been continued. 


And what ſhall we call this Principle ? 


— 2 _ * _ ey - * A 


I 


» 2 


O, n Evicyuz—The Energy of Mind or Intellef, 
zs Life: and HE (the Supreme Being) is that ENERGY. 


 Meaph, p. 203. See alſo Ammon. in Lib. de Inter- 


pretat. p. 198, B. &c. where the Arrangement of 
Beings is deeply and philoſophically diſcuſſed, and 


exhibited, — EZ15 o Toros 1 roy: PR” x. 
N Ta + As. 


'Tis agreeably to this reaſoning we are told— 


Ta XR PTY geb ef Atl © evegyere ETieH Teo ETigac, 


tg rng TE Gt xiverr©- Tewrwe—rhat one Energy in 
point of Time always precedes another, till we arrive at 
the Energy of that Being, which eternally gives Motion 
in the firft 5 Metaph. ©. n. P. 1 52. Eat. 


Syib. 


Which is as much as to afficin ( in other words) 


that there is a gradual aſcent of active efficient Pi inci- 


ples, one above another, up to that ONE ACTIVE PRIx- 


cr TE, ieh is ORIGINAL L and SUPREME, 
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Shall we call it Bovy or MIND? — The Ch. XI. 
beſt way to anſwer this, will be to ſearch ov 
within ourſelves, where we may diſco- 

ver, if we attend, a portion of ezther 

Being, together with the ſeveral Attri- 

butes appertaining to each. = 


And ſo much for the two ARRance- 
and PASSION, 5 


1 55 C H 4 P. 
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CHAP. XIL 


| Concerning Wur x and Warkz—hncern 
ing Time and Place, and their Defini- 
tions—IWhen and Where, how diftin- 
guiſbed from Time and Place, how con- 
nected with them. Deſcriptions of When 
and Where—their Utility and Import- 
" ance in human Life. Various Terms, de- 
noting theſe two Predicaments—others 
denoting them not, yet made to denote 
them—IWhen and Where, their extenſive 
influence — plauſible Topics — concurring 
_ Cauſes — Opportunity, what — Chance, 
what il 1s not, What it is—Pate, Pro- 
vidence. co operating Canſes—Supreme 
Intelligence. 5 1 


2 NN 
* * - * - * ” — 
E BCT. r . RET 4 
7 ATT ; HEELS 0" DEE S 
: 


04016890 E have faid already, that J ine 
— and Place agree, as they both 
belong to Wantity Continuous 7 (8). 1515 


cs - = - bs . — > > 
DE EEE Ri ED 


< Iv s * * * * — 5 = ** — — » * oF, — x ö 2 * >> * 628? E 
N 1 2 *** COIs © n + SITE IIS, — 
2 £2 d x p yy 2 > 0 on 1 * 8 — 0 5 
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@) See belore, x 165 to 187. 


eſſential 
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eſſential is this character, that could ei- C. XII. 
ther of them be ſeparated, as we ſepa. 
rate a piece of timber, there would then 
be Intervals without Time, and Diſtances 

without place. Thus far then they agree, 
while in this they differ, that a million of 
different things may exiſt in one inſtant of 

Time, but never more than one thing at 

once can occupy one Place. | 


Ap hence the Nature of Place may 
be called di/?ributive, while that of Time 
may be called accumulative. Hence too 
as they agree in ſome reſpects, and differ 
in others, they are neceſſarily not Sample, 

but compound Ideas, both belonging to 
one Genus, and each diſtinguiſhed by pe- 
cific differences. Having a Genus and a 
Difference, they become capable of De- 
finition, ſince tis on theſe 1 requiſites 
that all Definition is founded (5). 
9 925 


— __ 


—_——__ 
* 


* 


(% Omnis DEFINITIO conflat GEN ERE ef DirrE- 
REN TIA Heil, 218. Termini vero effentiales (Defini- 
* „„ e 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Time therefore is Continuity, ſucceſ- 
eve in itſelf, and accumulative of it's pro- 
per Jubjeets ; ; PL ACT. 7s Continuity, co-ex- 


ent i in itſelf, and d. OY of it's = 


5 Subjetts. 


We have ſaid thus much about theſe. 
two Beings, becauſe WEN and WHERE, 


tho! diſtinct from both (c), are neceſſa- 


rily connected with them, and cannot 


well be underſtood without reference to 
: this Connection. 0 


Mun, We affairs, and univerſally 
all ſenſible and corporeal Beings, as none 
of them are infinite either in Duration 


or Extent, muſt have ſomething of courſe 


/ 


. = , 
Aft - 5 — — vat — a 


tionis ſcil.) Genus et Dir PEREN TIA. Sanderſon, 


I. 1. c. 17. See alſo Walliſi Logic. l. i. c. 23.— 
Ol N vag eu £X Yung 10 TWY OUFNTINGY £108 - 
h Pogurs rurtg TW £10orouwn, Amm. in 5. Voce, p. 67. 


(*) How they are diſtint, ſee below, particularly 


"tk Note Uh alſo p. 97s 


gerd 
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to limit and cireumſcribe them. New. . 
PLACE circumſcribes their Extent, and N 


Tims, their Duration; and hence the 


neceſſary connection of things corpo- 


real with theſe two; and not only of 
things themſclves, but of all their Mo- 
| tions, of all their Accidents, in ſhort 


of all they are able to do, and of all 


they are able to Her. 


For example, certain perſons are to . 
meet for a certain purpoſe. They muſt 
be informed of the Time and Place, or 
their Meeting would not be practicable. | 


Firſt then for the Time— 


When 2 we three meet again 
In thunder, IAglit ning, and in rain (d) E 


The anſwer to this queſtion connects their 


Meeting with a certain Time; and in the 


* " 
A” — 


* r 


(a) Shakef, Macbeth, 


pegs Relation 
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C. XII. Relation between theſs 120, we behold the 
wv ric of the Predicament, WHEN. 


WurrN the battle's loſt and Won, | 
Wurx the hurly burly's done (e). 


AGAIN=—— 


— 
* 


r =>... 4 „ ; : 1— 5 2 : - . | a 
— — — to EAT ts. "> + = 13 - =» » — * 1 a 
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Where's the Place? 
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(e) Ov wivror ure To e rar To Tort, can 
eto oa, E Nie TY ges 70 x Nor i- 
Wu N the ſame with Tim ; but if any thing, it con- 
fiſts in THE RELATION WHICH IT BEARS TO TIME. 
Simpl. in Prad. p. 87. B. Ea. Baf. 1551. And Again 
rar de TL Tay ho, ETeov ov Tz Xo, 2 2 us. 
Ale N ονον Q purvous 9/10 EXEt8 gos Y £6200 
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WAY 10 ev 7905 X99? TOTE GAAN Xxarnſogia viyverai, 
1 T8 Mork, & Lo W000 to Ilooow, — But when 
any particular THING, WHICH IS DIFFERENT FROM 
Time, and which is not aſſumed as ary PART OF 
TI uE, has a RELATION To Time, and for this reaſon 
is IN Time, as for example the Sta- fight at Salamis, 
which happened at ſuch a particular Time : then there 
ariſes A DIFFERENT PREDICAMENT, that of W HEN, 
a PREDICAMENT DIFFERENT from that of Qu x- 
TITY, Simplic. in Prad. 4 88. Hjuſl. Edit. 
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The anſwer to this queſtion conned's thats C. XII, 


Meeting with a certain Place; and in the 
Relation between theſe two, we ſee the 
riſe of the TIRING, WHERE, 


upon the Hogg, 
7 here we go to meet Macbeth ( , ). 


Lr us take another 3 1 
gil, we are informed, wrote his Georgics 
at Naples. By Naples, in this inſtance, 
is the Place of Virgil circumſcribed, = 
which might elſe have been at Rome, at 


* 


( ＋ ) A derte EL TE Xgove 2AM0 pay 25 0 Ne- 
D', K OE TO XAUTH Xgover, 7 X0608 11 2 ZAN0 
1 0 Ter, ZNO 0} TO XATH Toro, # rens ri. — 
For as in TIME, Time itſelf is one thing, and that, 
which is according to Time, or ſomething belonging to it, 
is another thing ; ſo alſo is PLACE one thing, and that 
WHICH 1S ACCORDING To PLACE, or SOMETHING 
BELONGING TO 17, another Thee. Simpl. in n Fred. 


ut Aab. 


UBI non ef Locus, fa Ess E Id bed. Quan Do 
ron eft Tempus, ſed ESSE IN TEM TORE. Fell, p. 104, 


4 5 Mantua, 
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C. XII. Mantua, &c. Tie connection 5 77 
Virgil with this City gives us an anſwer 
to the * WHERE, 


AGAIN, he wrote 1 we are told, 
While Ceſar Auguſtus was on his C Oriental 1 
Expedition. Here the Z:me of this Expe= 
dition circumſeribes the tine of Writing, 
which might elſe have been (for ought 
we know) during the Wars with Brutus, 
with Antony, &c. This relative Connec- 
tion gives an anſwer to the Queſtion, 


— Dum c zſar ad ati 
Fe e bello, vitorque vo- 
lentes 
Per popules dat jura, viemgue feta 
„ 
Illo Virgilium me tempore PERL alebat 
Piarthenope, ſtudiis florentem ig nobilis oti (g). 
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Turss elegant lines, which we ſo C. XII. 
WWW 


juſtly admire, are in fact nothing more 
than the common date of an epiſile ; as if 
the Author, having finiſhed his work, 


had ſubjoined Naples, ſuchia Month, ſucſi 


a Year: fo great, even in trivial mat- 
| ters, 18 the force of Numbers, and ſub- 
lime Ideas. 


Hzxcz then we | perceive the nature 
both of Wurx, and of WurkE. WIEN 


18 not mere Time, nor is it Beings and 
Events ; 4 but it is Beings and Events, 46 
they land 1 related to Time. A gain, WHERE 
is not properly Place, nor is it Beings 
and Events; but it is Beings and Events, 
as they and related to Place. If there= 
5 fore the When only be given, and not the. 
IWhere, then might the thing have hap- 


1 pened either here, or at the Antipades 
and, by parity of reaſoning, if the here 
only be given, and not the When, then 
might the Event have happened, either 


erde, | 
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C. XII. yeflerday, or before the flood. Tis then 
only comes preciſion, when we view the 
two united (h). | | 


Anp hence by the way the utility and 
praiſe of thoſe two ſubordinate accom- 
pliſhments_ (for Sciences I cannot call 
them) Geograp!) 7 and Chronology. By ac- 
| quainting us with the relations, borne 
by illuſtrious perſons and great events to 

the different portions both of Time and 
of Place, they afford us proper means to = 
_ contemplate human affairs; to view the 180 
general Order and Concatenation of 
Events, and our own Connection with this 
| Order, as Members of the ſame univerſe, 
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(h) Obrws d , T0 Is ½ to Tort adr\Þd Was t51 
xo. 1 gi A 3 
Wes GNANAG HOWNV ETIONGS WApeXxovie ThY CUVTEAEIQY = 
: Tos 02m Tn Vaeouw, 0 role KWeprivors THV len Xetiay NM 
ouvpCannouert. And thus it is that WHEN and WHERE 
ore a fort of Brothers one to another, affording equally a_ 
common Perfection to all things that are generated, and 
contributing an Utility of equal Value to all things, that 


are in Motion. Simplic. in P 0. p. 87. Ed. Baſil. 
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In general it may be obſerved, that 
whatever is an anſwer to the Queſtion, 


WHERE, belongs to the Genus or Pre- 
dicament of WHERE ; and whatever is an 
anſwer to the Queſtion, Wren, belongs 
in like manner to the Predicament of 
Wurn. hen did ſuch a thing happen? 
—Now 3 ; this inſtant; to-day ; yeſterday ; 
a century ago ; in ſuch a year of our Lord ; 
fuch a year of the Hegira ; ſuch a year of 
Rome; ſuch an Olympiad, &c. To theſe 
may be added ſuch terms in the paſt, as 
Lately, Formerly, Long ago, &c. and ſuch. 
alſo in the future, as Immediately, Soon, 
5 Hereafter (i), &c. Again, Wurre did 
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enn 


ſuch a thing happen Here; There ; ; in 


England; in Europe; in China; in the 


| (i) See many of theſe Terms elegantly and accu- 
rately explained in Arifltle's 727 bes, 1. Wy; Ce: 13. 
The Terms alluded to are vo, Wort, 7055 deri, d- 


added 


Moon; in the az Sc. To theſe may be 
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added ſuch Terms as” e Far ef, 


Above, Below, &c. 


Art eſo | Terms, by chars f anſwering 
theſe Queſtions, ſerve to indicate the Re- 


lation of ſome Being, or Event, either to 
- Time, or to Place; and, tho' ſome &--- 
them do it with greater preciſion, and 
| ſome with leſs, yet did they not all do it 
in ſome degree, they could not belong to. 
theſe 22 Predicaments. 


W cannot aſſert the fame of lach 


Re: as an Inch, a Foot, or a Cubit ; * 
Day, a Month, or a Tear. The reaſon L 
is, they indicate no Relation of Time, or 3 
Place to particular things, but only mea- 


ſure out definite Portions 1 in theſe two . 


nite Natures. 


| Wirn ;egard to the human Body, not 
only the Whole fills its proper Place, but 
ſo too does every Limb. Hence, as it's 


| particular Place 1s a meaſure to each 


Limb, = 
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Limb, XY is this 3 in it's turn made E. XII. 


a meaſure to that Place, in order to de- 
fine a like portion of it, exiſting elſe- 


where (E). And hence the origin of ſuch 
Meaſures, as an Inch, a Foot, a Cubit, 


and the like, which are all of them de- 


On. 5 


"Bur tho the Links of Man were to- 


duced from certain Limbs in the Human 


i lerably adequate to meaſure Place, yet 


were his Motions by no means adequate 
to the menſuration of Ti zme, derived (as 
they appear) from ſuch a number of Ap- 


1 beites; . from ſuch a variety of Fancies, 


— 


— — — — — — 


(4) This is indeed a common Property to all Men- 


ſuration, that the Meaſurer, and the thing meaſured, 


ſhould recrprocate, fo that while the Gallon meaſures 


the Wine, the Wine ſhould meaſure the Gallon ; 


while the ElI meaſures the ilk, the ſilk euld mea» 
ſure the Ell. : 


See before, the DEED given in the Note, p. 
22. Zens is there rendered a Quart, not as if this 


laſt repreſented that Greet meaſure, but as it was a 


meaſure, familiar to an Eugliſb Reader. 


and 
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F 

b C. XII. and contradictory Opinions. Here hire 
2 — fore were mankind obliged to quit them- 
* 
4 ſelves, and to recur to Motions more or- 


derly than Feir own ; to the real Motion 5 
of the Moon, to the apparent Motions 
of the Sun, in order to obtain ſuch or- 
derly Meaſures, as thoſe of Days, and ; 
Months, ang. Nam. 


Ro Ay thus from the nature and origin | 

1 of theſe Terms, we may perceive how | 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the Predica- 85 
ments of WHERE and Wan. 


Pains 1s (1 I may uſe the Expreſſion) 
an enlarged When, ſuch as To- day, during ; 
this Month, this Ye ear, this Century; 3 and 
a preciſe When, the indiviſi ble inſiant, in 

which the event happened. So alſo is 
there an enlarged Where, as in London, i in 5 
England, in Europe, &c. and a preciſe 
Where, that is to ſay the exact Place, Which 
cach individual fills (/). 


00 Sec Heraus, p p. 118, Note 00. 
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Now as every man exiſts in ſuch a C. XII. 


preciſe Where, and during fuch a preciſe ww— 


When, ſo is it with reference to theſe t wo 
Relations of his own, that he recognizes 


the When and the V here of all other Be- 
ings. When lived Charles the Great? 


Almoſt three hundred Years before the firſt 
Cruſade. Tho' this Anſwer tell us the 
diſtance between Charles and that Expe= 
dition, yet are we {till uninformed as to 


the Time, When he lived, unleſs we have 


ſomething given us, % connect him With 


ourſelves. And wHeN, we demand, hape 


e e n Cruſade *— About ſeven fun. 


dred Years ago. Here we have the tem- 


pboral Relation between ourſelves, and that 
Event; fo that having previouſly learnt 


the like relation between that Event and 
Charles the Great, we of courſe recognize 


the Time, WHEN that Prince exiſted; that : 
1s to ſay, the temporal Relation between 
our own exiſtence, and his. The ſame too 


happens in aſcertaining % Place, WHERE. 
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C. XII. AnD hence it follows, that ſuch Mea- 

 — ſures of Time and Place, as a Year, a 

Century, a Foot, a Furlong, tho” they 
belong not of themſelves to the preſent 


Predicaments or Arangements, may yet 
be made a Part of them, by being pro- 
perly affeciated. Such they become, when 
we ſay a Furlong hence, a Century fince, 

a Foot below, a Year after. The rea- 
ſon is, they are brought, by ſuch 22 

ciation, to define Relative Ex Hence, | in do- 


ing which the very Eſence of theſe Pre- 5 
dicaments conſiſts, 


Ax D now a word, 8 to the force of 

theſe t Predicaments ; : their influence i in 

the World; and more particularly i 
human affairs. 8 e 


CzsAaR, when he was aſſaſſinated, fell 
at the feet of Pompey's Statue, The cele- 
brated Hampden received his death's 

wound upon that Field, where* he had 


— 


Clarendon's Hiſtory, Book VIII. V 
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gert executed the Ordinance for levying G. XII. 


troops to ſerve the Parliament. From a 


royal Banqueting- houſe, built by himſelf 
in proſperity, was an unfortunate Prince 
led to an unjuſt Execution. In each of 
theſe inſtances the PLAck, Wane, is a 


ä plauſible Topic; a Topic equally ſuited” 


either to raiſe compaſſion, or, if vie would 
| ſophiſticate more harſhly *, to inſinuate 


Judgments, divine Vengeance, &c. But 


to quit topical arguments, which in fact 


demonſtrate nothing. 


"Twas by an PE fall ſo near 
the concluſion of the race, that the ſwift 
5 footed Salius loſt the prize to young Eu- 
ryadus (). Twas by being attacked when 
aſleep, and over-powered with liquor, 
that the gigantic Polypheme fell a ſacri- 
fice to Ulyſſes (n). *Twas by living in an 


age, when a en audience ruled, 


„ ——__ — — 


* "the 55 X111. + 
| (m) Eneid. v. 286, ce. 
u Odpff. ix. ſub fin. 
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C. XII. that the elegant Menander ſo often Y 
yielded to Philemon, his inferior by the 

conteſſion of all ſucceeding ages ( The 

| Race is not to the Sw ift, nor the Battle to 


the Strong, nor yet Favour to men of Skill; 


5 but TIME and CHANCE happeneth to them 


all (2): 


Tur ſame concurring Cauſes, which 
acted in theſe cafes like adverſaries, can 
become in others the moſt powerful al- 


lies. Ac por w cw, Give me WHERE 70 


fand, was a well known faying of the 
famous Archimedes. He wanted but a 


Place, WHERE to fix his Machine, and ; 


he thought himſelf able to move even 
the World / a). Shakeſpeare tells us, 


— 


(e) Vid. QuinAil. I. x. e. 1.—4. Gall l. wii. c. . 


who ſays of him, ambitu, gratidque, et Jaclionibus 


ſæpenumerò vincebatur. 


(p) Eccleſiaſtes, xi. 11. _ 
(q) See the Life of Archimedes in Rivaltus s Edition 8 


| of his Works, Fr 161 5. Fol. 


Jere 
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T/ ere 18 A TIDE in the affairs of men, 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound 1 in ſhallows—— (7). 


When Horoce ſent a Meſſenger with ſome 


of his Works to Auguſtus, his charge 


was to deliver them, if Auguſtus was in 


397 


C. XII. 
Whit h, taken at the - flood, leads on to fortune: 3 


| health ; and not only ſo, but in good 


humour; and not only ſo, but in a hu- 


mour to call for them: 


OY validus, ji het us erit, fi denique poſcet (s). 


B Such a Streſs did this polite author lay on 


the propriety of ThE WHEN, Virgil 


8 MOLLISSIMA fandi 
Terror (i). 


© Wy 
_— 


(% Valles es AQ ir. Sc. 5. 
(s) Hor. Epiſt. I. ii. Ep. 13. 
() Aneid. iv. 293 


X 2 He 


. 
„ 
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Cl. He makes too his" Fry falpend ker 
— Powers of Miſchief, till ſhe could catch 


A LUCKY MOMENT to make her influence 
more extenſive : 4 


At ſæva e peru TEMPUS. Dea NACT 4. 


nusocendi, 
T, artaream intendit voce, &c 00. 


. 


AND hence we may collect a juſt idea 


of the Term, OPPORTUNITY. At is not 
mer ely Time, concurring with” Events, 0 
for Time attends them a/l, be they proſ- _ 
perous or adverſe ; ; but it is TIE, cox- 
CURRING FAVOURABLY ; 'tis Tins, co- 
OPERATING as an auxiliary Cauſe (x x). 


Tir 


— 


— 


6 Aneid. vii. 511. 


(«) According to the Stagirite, Coon paſſes thro? | 
all the Predicaments, and, as it ſtops at each, aſſumes 


2 different Denomination. In Sub/ance, it is MinD 
and DEirv; in Quality, 'tis that which is Juſt; in 


Quantity, that w hich 1 1s Exact, and copia + to Mea- 


© ; : 
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T1ME (it is ſaid) and CHANCE happen- C. XII. 


- 


"6 


99 


eth to all, — And what is this CHAN? 


—Is it the Chance mentioned by Milton, 
as reſiding at the Court of Chaos (5) 7 
Or is it the ſame, which ſome Philoſo- 


phers ſuppoſe to have framed the World, 


and to have maintained in it ever ſince no 
inconſiderable Sway If chi Chance be 
the ſtrict oppoſite to a rational Principle, 


tis hard to conceive, how it ſhould have 


5 ſupplied it's place, a and without the leaſt 
ingenuity have produced a work {0 in- 
genious. 5 Tis hard alto to conceive, bow 53 
without a Reaton Hat ſhould exit, which 


6 


— d 


ſure ; ad] in the: Predicament Win, it is OppoR- 


TUNITY, & Os To ore, 0 Natel that 1 15 tO lays 
Goon or FavouRAaBLE, acceding to the Time WrEs, 


and characteriſing it, gives it by ſuch acceſſion the Name 


of OypporgTuxiry. Ariſtct. Ethic. Eudem. p. 86. 
Edit. Sylb. Lecum auiem Aclionis, Oppo tumttatem 
Temporis eſſi dicunt ; TEMPUS autem ACTIONIS op- 


PORTUNUM Grace EUxzigiay Latine appellatur OC- | 


_ CASI0. Cic. ae ho i. 40. 
00 Parad Loft, Book 1 11. 965. 
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C. XII. it requires /o much Reafon (even in part 

ee only) to comprehend (2). There is hoõ-w- 
ever another ſort of CHANCE, which, un 
der the name of Fox TUNE, we find de- 
ſcribed as follows—4 Cauſe not man ite 
to human reaſoning (a) ; not a Cauſe de- 
woid of Reaſon, but a Cauſe, which human 
| Reaſon wants the means to inveſtigate. 
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We may learn from experience, that 
whatever opening there may be left for 
human Freedom, (and enough. 1 is there | . 


5 5 . E =. . * 
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( z) Hanc igitur in Stelle C63 Pantianic dane tantam 
tam vVaris cur fubus i in omni eternitate convenientiam tem- i 
forum, NON POSSUM INT ELLIGERE SINE MENTE), 
RATIONE, CONSILiO. Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 3 
Dubitant de Mundo, ex quo et oriuntur et fiunt omnia, | 
caſune ipſe fit effetius aut neceſſitate aliqua, an raticne ac 
mente diving : et ARCHIMEDEM arbitrantur PLUs vA- 
LUISSE IN IMITANDIS Sphere comerſionibus, quam 
Na TURAM IN EFFICIENDIS. Cic. de Nat. Deer. 
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left both for Merit and Demerit } it s . 
not ſo uncontrouled, as in the leaſt to 


affect the Univerſe, It is not in our 


power to interrupt the courſe of Na- 
ture; nor can we, like the Giants of 
old, heap | mountain upon mountain. 


There i is an irreverſible Order of things, 


to which we neceſſarily ſubmit; an in- 


; diſſoluble Concatenation of ſucceſſive 


Cauſes with their Effects, by which both 


the Being and the Well- being of this 
Whole are maintained. 


Tue vine Order or Core ateth 1tion has 


different denominations : referred to the 
Supreme Being as to it's author, we call 
it FATE; referred to his Foreſight. for 


the Good of all, we call it PRovi- 


' DENCE (6). 


r _—_— 


(8) Three Terms are here employed, CHAN, 


FATE, and PROVIDENCE ; the two fit of which 


have been often improperly aſſerted, the la/? has been 
often hardily denied, and all this to arent the Athel, lie 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


'T1s his which mingles itſelf with all 


—— our Actions and Deſigns; which co-ope- | 


rates with the Pilot, the Huſbandman, 
and the Merchant; nor with theſe alone, 
but with all of every degree, from the 
meaneſt Peaſant, up to the mightieſt Mo- 
narch. If it co-operate 7avorrably, they 
ſucceed ; if otherwiſe, they fail. And 
hence the ſuppoſed efficacy of Time and 
Place, lo often of ſuch importance im 
this co- operation. Tis hence, the Race i 


not to the fret, nor the Battle 7⁰ the 
 frong, Kc. 


Armor fails, with intention to reach 
a certain port. All, that the {kill of a 
good l can e done; 


The Author of theſe Notes has e to give | 
ſach Meanings to the Terms CHANck and FaTE, as 
may render them ſubſervient to the Cauſe of PRO V- 
DENCE, and by making them wholly dependent on THE 
SUPREME INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLE, to make them 
weaken the Syſtem of Atheiſm, rather than contribute 
to it's Support. 


vet 
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yet he fails at a Time, when” hurriconcs C. XII. 
ariſe, and, inſtead of gaining the deſtined 3 
port, is daſhed upon the rocks. A ; 

Farmer with proper induſtry manures and 

ſows bis fields; yet the Seaſons deſtroy, 
bis harveſt, and (according to his own 
Phraſe) he Times fight againſt him. A 
Merchant travels for the ſake of gain to a 
diſtant country, and there contracts a pe- 

ſtilential diſeaſe, which carries him off. 


: THESE Incidents, thus connected with 
Time and Place, are referred in common 
language to Chance, as to their Cauſe ; 
and ſo indeed they may, as far as 
Cuance implies. a Causzk, which human 
reaſoning was not able either 70 foreſee 
0 t. But if we g⁰ farther, and 
ſuppoſe it a Cauſe, where there is in far 
No Regſon at all; in ſuch caſe we do 
nothing leſs than deify Cuance, com- 
mitting the affairs of the World to 

the blindeſt of Guides, inſtead of that 
Ox, ALL-G00D, ALL- - POWERFUL, DI- 
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C.XIL vine INTELLIGENCE, which in the ſame 


Et undividd inflant both ſees, and hears all 
things fe. e 


As ſo much for the two GEN ERA or 
ARRANGEMENTS of WHEN and WHERE, 


. : 1 EG) ” 4 


(0 See Epicharmus, quoted in the Note, p. 115. 
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| Concerning PosrTION or SIT VATION | 
I hat it is, and how deduced—how it 


ex ifts 1 in Beings mnanimate—in V egetables 


—in Man—animal Progreſſion —IWorks 


of Art— Attitudes—illuſtrations of . Ar- 
titude—from Poets from Attors— rom 
Orator Its Efficacy whence— Poſition, : 


among the Elements of Democritus—it's = 


Io. fluence and Importance m the natural 


WW, orld—in the intellectual. 


\HE Arrangement or Predicament C. XIII. 


of Pos1T1ON or Sir ATION has 1 


near affinity with that of Place. They 


are both of the relative order, and are 


00 converſant, when taken frittly, a- 


bout corporeal Subſtances only. They 


differ however, in as much as the „np! 
Poſſeflion of Space conſtitutes PLACR; 
R ee 
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CI. the manner (a) of poſſeſſing it, Pos1T1on, 


7 


be SITUATION, 
Now 
5 f ö 
; . 5 | | 15 
© ; . (a) DiffertSiTus ab UBI in hoc, quod UBI eff Lo- 
1 | | __caT10 ToTivs, Sirus eff ORDiNaTlo PARTIUM 


in Loco. UI / ſimpliciter Ess E ix Loco; Sirus, 
ſecundum PARTIUM ORDINATIONEM, Fell, p- 104. 


Ad Sirun amnem requiritur TRIPLEX HABITUDO, 
_ que conjuncta conſtituit Situm; Habitude Partium ali- 
1 | cujus Totius inter ſe ; Partium alicujus Totius ad ipſum 
5 5 Totum; Partium et Totius ad Locum, e p. 
40, 1. i. c. 14. 5 | 


„ Sirus (Karbe Pie Po rionem 


rei, tum reſpectu partium ſuarum inter fe, tum rejpectu 
Lact, aliarumqne rerum. . 1. I. E, 13+ 


82 


5 | - . TO XEiuevou COR, 2TE Tov rome, TH 
1 | | | KEITH, T1 dravoig TipiAGuEAvuTY, Jer voriv T0 8 
.4 | | N I : ES : = EE _ ET GT 
5 bai, jaouny ot Tn ENEoav ws iow wv TW Neue TY 
*j 5 ö 2 Q | , oy 1 9 8 5 th Ivy 
Ne ou Aogrooprycy KATH WAITE TH rH 00% Wily- 
e/ „ $2 C NT | 
KEV "Ye 10 e xiuen, 1 as be r rips 
25 wore 3 Kale 7 y2e rot GUUWTACKY Y ago 
1000 2 r TWv :Jpav WRHEENOVTY XUCKWTATH 2 rien 
251 Ts Ke! vToyoa / e are not to under/land te 
f Genus of LYING or PosITION, by taking into our Diſ- 
'Þ cCuſion either the Body lying, or the Place, in which ii 


e 


lies, but ſingly and ſolely by taking into our account the pe- 
b | culiar Mode of SIE in the Genus of lying, as it runs 
# thi all thoſe ranks of Beings, which are formed by na- 
„ 8 ture t2 be ſeppor ted Jane . them ” others, or io be 7 
„ Is | | | 0788 
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Now the manner, in which a Body 
poſſeſſes Space, has reſpect to certain Re- 
lations, which exiſt, ſome within, and 
ſome without it ; Relations, which ariſe 
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C. XII. 


ſrom it's Parts, it's Whole, it's immediate 


Place, and the Place ſurrounding it. 


Wr ſhall explain what we aſſert (which 


perhaps may appear obſcure) by begin- 


ning from Bodics the mojt / imple, and 


paſſing from theſe to others, more com- 


Y plex and diverſified. 


Tur ſimpleſt and moſt perfectly ne 
| lar of all Bodies is the Sphere (53). 


5 


W 


* 


ſeme of them upon others; for tis THIS CONNECTION 


|. BETWEEN THINGs, THAT ARE SEATED, and 


THINGS THAT AFFORD THE SEAT, which makes the 


primary and the fir ifteft Deſeription of LYING or Posi- 


Io. Simpl. in Præd. p. 85. Ed. Bafll. 155 . 


(0 The Sphere, and other ſolid Figures, ſoon af- 

ter mentioned in this Chapter, are for the greater part 

well known. He however, who wiſhes for ocular in- 
| _ en E 
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C. XIII. therefore we take a Sphere, and place it 
—— upon the ground, the Part fartheft from 
the Earth's centre we call it's Top ; that 
the neareſt, it's Bottom; ; and all lying be- 
tween we call it's Middle. Theſe Di- 
ſlinctions in the Sphere regard external 
Objects only, becauſe the Sphere being 
every where ſi milar contributes nothin: g to 
them zrelf. If we roll it therefore a- 
long, the Diſtinctions are not loſt; only, 
while the Motion continues, they per- 
petually vary, and that merely with re- 
ference 7s local Diſtin&tions, exiſting with- 
out. 
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"App hence it clollows; that the Sphere, x 

tho it have Place, yet according to theſe 
; reaſonipgs has in ſtrictneſs no Poſition, 

becauſe it has no peculiar Parts deducible 


1 


ſpection, may ſind them all (the Sphere alone e. 
cepted) among the Diagrams of the eleventh and 
twelfth Books of Euclid, to which Books we refer 


him, as they are eaſy to be had, under various Edi- 


from 


bye 
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from it's own Figure, which Parts can C,XII. 
be called Top or Bottom, as contrad, Hin- e 
 guiſhed one to another. 


Wir is #6: of the Sphere, may be 


aſſerted almoſt as truly of the five Platonic 
Bodies, the equilateral Pyramid, the Cube, 


— 


: the Octoedron, &c. and that, becauſe they 


are not only regular, but becauſe their 
ſeveral Faces a are every way , 2 mar. 


Wrar 18 true of 176 Bodies, i is true 
alſo of their Oppoſites, the Bodics I mean, ; 
which are not only diſſimilar, but uni- 


"= werſally irregular. Fragments of Rock, 


and Hillocks of Sand, have neither Top 
nor Bottom, but what is merely caſual ; 
and therefore, tho' of neceſſity they exiſt 
in Place by being Bodies, yet, as they 
have no internal local Diſtinctions un- 
der the meaning here adopted, it of 
courſe follows they cannot properly have 
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C. XIII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Bur if we paſs to thoſe Bodies, which 
are neither irregular, like the broken 
Rock, becauſe they have Order and Pro- 


portion; nor yet every way ſimilar, like 


the Sphere, becauſe they have Exten/ions 


that are unequal (ſuch for example as the Y 


Cylinder, or the Parallelipipedon) ; here we 


| ſhall find the very Bodies, from Meir 


own Attributes, to concur with the World 
around, both in acquiring to themſelves 


PosITION, as Sana as in drverfifying it, 


Tur Cylinder for example extend. 
farther one way than another, and there- 
fore poſſeſſes within itſelf three ſuch parts, 
as two Extremes, and one Mean. Tf we... 
ſo place ir therefore, that one of theſe 
Extremes (no matter which) ſhall be 
moſt remote from the Eartl's Centre, and 


the other moſt near; in ſuch caſe, by this 


manner of blending external and mternc! 
Relations, the Cylinder is ſaid To sT AND. 
If we remove in part the tugher Extreme 


7. ron 
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Ty 


row it's Perpendicular, and thus d Fer- CXIII. 


; ently blend Relations, the Cylinder is 
ſaid To INCLINE. And if we purſue 


— 


this Inclination, till the two Extremes of 


Top and Bottom become horizontal, then 


5 is it faid TO LIE. The Motion, which 
leads from Standing to Lying, we call 
| FALLING ; - that from Lying to Standing, 


we call RISING. Every one of theſe Af- 
ſections may well happen to the Cylinder, 


| becauſe it's peculiar Figure, taken with 


it's peculiar Place, co- operates to the 


3 production of the Pos1TIONS here de- 


leribed. 


| . | 'Trs not ſo with thoſe Bodies already 
* mentioned, where theſe internal Charac— 

ters are not diſtinguiſhed. The Sphere 
and the Cube neither FALL nor RISE, be- 
+ cauſe they neither STAND nor LIE more at 
# one time than another. 


Bur ſuppoſe We 80 farther; ſuppoſe 


1 to one Extreme of this Cylinder we add 


„ a new. 


* I my 
— —— — 


r 


2 
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3 | | C. XIII. new Part, that is a Capital ; to the other 
I 1 5 Rn Extreme another Part, that 1 is a Baſe : < 
the two Extremes of the Cylinder would 
no longer in ſuch caſe remain ind; iferimi- 
nate, but the Characters of Top and Bot- © 
tom would become diſtinguiſhed and aſ- 
certained, even in the Figure itſe Yo with- 2 
out looking to Wings: external. 7 


* 


r . ö 
ae * * "I * r . : , 1 
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Tux conſequences of theſe new Cha- 
racers are new Modes of PosITion, A 
| | Pillar (for ſuch we mult now ſuppoſe it) 
FE: is not only capable, like the /mple Cy- 
linder, of Standing and of Lying, but ia 


— 
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as much as two of it's Parts, that is to : 
lay it's Extremes, are efentially diſtin- 
guiſhed, if it reſt on it's Baſe, it sr A Nos 
UPRIGHT ; if on it's Capital, it STANDS 
{NVEKTED. V DE 
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»Lex us carry our ſuppoſitions farther, 
4 | L and by a Metamorphoſis, like one of 
| | e Ovid's, transform this Pillar into a Tree. 
1 g 5 Let the Capital ſprout into Branches, the 
Bs Shaft | 
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Shaft become * Trunk, and the Baſe c xII. 


ſtrike into Roots. Here then in a vege- 

fable Subject we behold the ſame Di- 
ſtinctions; a Top, a Bottom, and a Mid- 
| Zh of it's own, leading as before to the 


hene Diverji ties of Poſition. 


Is we a alte the Metamorphoſis, 


— 


and transform the Tree into a Man, mak- 5 


ing it's Branches into a Head, it's Trunk 
into a Body, and it's Roots into Feet, we 


Mall diſcover alſo in an animal Subject 
the ſame Diſtinctions as before; and the 

5 Subject will in conſequence be capable 

* of Lyins, as well as of STANDING of 


995 Standing UPRIGHT, : as well as INVERTPD. 


Bor this is not all. Man is not only 


an extended ſubſtance, like the Column, 
or the Tree, but over and above, as an 


Animal, he is by nature locomotive. Now 
the Part of him in progreſſion, which 
Leads the way, we denominate his Fore- 


| part or Front; the Oppoſite, his Hinder- 


Y 2; - part 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C.XII. part or Rear ; and the two Parts upon 
tee each Side, tus Right and his Left. 


Ano thus bas Man, in conſequence of 


his animal Frame, over and above the 
| former Diſtinctions of Top and Bottom 
(both of them common to the ier 


Subjects already deſcribed) four additional 


Diſtinctions peculiar to him as an Animal, 


the Diſtinctions of Front and Rear, of 


Right and Left, which four are wholly 


unknown both to the Column, and to the 
Tree. 


III he is under the PosiTion or _ 


STAXDING, theſe four Diſtinctions have 


little force, but when he happens To Lis, 
then is their Efficacy ſeen, and each of 


them! leads to a 726 2w, and different Pofution, 
If his Front, while he i is Hing, be neareſt 
to the Earth, then is he faid to ie 
PRONE; if his hinder- -part or Reer, then 


to lie SUPINE ; if neither of theſe, then 


tis either « on his Wi or on his Left; 


which . 
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which Poſitions are unknown either to C. xn. 


the e or the Tree. 


Tu us, beſides the Standing PosITIONS 


of UPRIGHT and InveRTED, has Man, 


" conſequence of his Frame, FouR 


OTHER PoSITIONS, which appertain to 
him, as he lies; ſo that his Frame taken 


together, as one perfect Whole, is ſuſcep- 


tible of six DirrERENT AND Sprciric 
Pos f T 1oNs, which have reference to the 


8x DIFFERENT and SPECIFIC ExTex- 
vloxs oF 118 Bopy ( 0. 


Pars tell us, that the triangular 


Iſland Sicily was thrown upon the Giant 
 Typhoeus. Under one Promont ory lay 


— 


| calls Diſtances, Sig Ee, fully diſcuſſed in his Trea- 
tiſe de Animaiium ingreſſu, p. 129. Edit. S515. 
In his Hiſtory of Animals, we read—tye dg" 0 


Tc Hb. 


(c) See theſe diferent Extenſions, which Ar 1/tot'e 8 


179 3 7 "0% \ / E 5 92 1 
 EvIewn©>P g To av s TO XG&TW, % TO EATOTYY 2» 


1 omi, x, 2 Rll 90 gige. Hiſt. Animal. p. 17. 
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C. XIII. his Riglit Arm; under another, his Left ; 
under a third, his Legs; under mount 
QArna, his Head; under the whole iſland, 

his Body, having his Breaſt upwards, his 

Back downwards. Theſe Pgſitions refer 

to the ſeveral Exlenſio lons above de- 
ſeribed. 
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{ — = 0 ingeſta eſt inſula membris 
Trinacris, et magnis ſubjectum molibus un- 
: Athereas auſum ſperare Typhota ſedes. 5 
Nititur ille quidem, FREE reſurgere en 
! od” 
* DzxTRA fed Auſonio manus Ul fubjette 
Peloro; 
Lava, Pachyne, Hibs. . Lilybeo CRURA | 
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Bor not to anticipate with regard C.XIII. 
to Poets, of whom we ſhall ſay more — 


hereafter.—In a Cube there are „& Faces, 


capable of denoting as many Poſitions ; | 
and yet there is this important Dif— 
| ference between the Cube and the Man : 
the Faces of the Cube being all of them 
= Similar, it's Poſt tions, being only nominal, 
can only refer to things without, and every 
| Face can alike concur to the forming 
4 of the ſame Poſition. But the Parts ana- 


logous to theſe in Man being all of them 5 


af milar, his Poſitions, being real, are by 
no means thus commutable ; but if the _ 
| Head be uppermoſt, then, and then only, is 
he, by Pofition, Upright ; if his Back be 
uppermoſt, then, and 7hen only, is he, by b 
Peaſition, Prone; nor can he poſſibly be 
1 5 called either Prone or Upright, were 
any other Part to exiſt in the ſame Place, 


excepting the two here mentioned, 


V4 -- Pro 


= 223 , PHILOSOPHICAL 


6 f C. XIII. FR oM what has been alleged, we ſec 
= - te true Origin of Pos1T1oN or Srrua- 
TIN. It ariſes from the Relation, 
Hi the Diſtinctions of PARTS WI Tu- 
| « 1x bear lo the Diſtinctions of PLace 
= « WITHOUT; and it varies of ſe 8 
| 1 e Relation 10 found to vary.” --- 
| ! „„ The fewer \ of theſe internal Diſtinctions 
. 1 1 any Being poſſeſſes, the leſs always the 
bo number of it's F Poſitions. As it 
1 poſſeſſes more, it's Pgſibions . with 
them. - | 
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As to the Progreſſion of Animals, pe- 
culiar to them as Animals, that Pro- 
greſſion, (mean) by which they move 
not as mere Bodies, but as Bodies poſ- : 

] ſeſſed of Inſtinct and Senſation; it is 
to be obſerved, that this Progreſſion is 

1 formed by the help of Joints and Muſ- 

1 „ cles, and that theſe, during their opera- 

| Ba. Sn tion, form within the Animal Body „ 

5 :niaty- of Angles and Flexures, Now 
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| Benet ariſes a freſb anultitud: of 4 1 8 C. XIII. 


teriſtic Poſitions. There is one Poſition, 


under which a Bird flies; another, under 


which a Horſe gallops; a third, under 
| which a Man Walks, &c. 


Turks latter Pofi tions differ from thoſe 


— | 


already deſcribed, becauſe they depend 


not on 4 ſimple Relation of the whole. 


Body to things without, but on a diverſi- 
fied Relation of it's different Parts, one t9 


& another. The Painter well knows the 
7 force of theſe Poſitions, ſince 'tis by theſe 
he ſuperinduces Motion upon inmoveable 


Canvas; fo that from the Poſition, which 


we fee, we infer the Progreſſ don, which 


; wegke not G0. 


Anp this naturally leads us to conſider 


the POWER OF Pos1TION or SITUATION 
in Works of ART. Among the com- 


mon Vrenfils of ae, ſuch as Chairs, 


—_ p 
— * 


0 See 2 1. | Treat 2, | chap Th p. 61. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XIII. Beds, T ables, &c. there is a Poſitien | | 


which is proper, and another which * 


abſurd; z a Pofition, by which they attain 


their End, and another, which renders 


them uſeleſs. Some derive their very EF. 8 
ſence (if I may uſe the Phraſe) from their 
Situation; for example, the Lintel, from 
being over the Door; the Threſhold, from 
being under it (. We map paſs from 


theſe to Productions more — 


Tis the Knowlege of this: various 


PosrTioNs peculiar to Animal Bodies, and 
to the human above the reſt (commonly . 
known by the name of ATTITUDES) 


0 


— 
82—ͤ—ͤ—ä— 


1 F ) ra . I toes | Aera, . 2s; 2 urigOugor* 


rabr v Tw xh. Was dn - Other Subſtances ; 


are DENOMINATED FROM THEIR POSITION, as the 
THRESHOLD, and the LINTEL ; for theſe differ by the 
peculiar manner of their being SITUATED.—And ſoon 
after—Ovdoc d rw, 71 BTWE trat 2 TO tai, 


T0 grog GvTo h uu t. Fur it is a THRESH- | 


OLD, becauſe it is ſo SITUATED and it's Exis r- 
ENCE indicates 11's BEING SITUATED AFTER THIS | 


| the 
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I which conſtitutes ſo eminent a part in C. XIII. 


| the character of a perfect Painter. n 


the Statuary, if poſſible, it is a more 
important Science ſtill, becauſe he has 
[no helps, like the Painter, from Co- 


7 ours Light, and e 


| Insrancrs in ſupport of this aſſer- 


| . tion (if it need ſupporting by inſtances) 
may be alleged innumerable both from 


1 Pictures and from Statues. 


'PaixTING gives us the ATTITUDES 


; of St. Paul, and the Sorcerer Elymas, in 


the Cartoon of Raphael—of Apollo, and _ 
the dancing Hours, in the Aurora of 


| Guide—of the ſleeping Chriſt, his Mother, 
and St. Fohn, in the Silence of Caracci— 


of many and diverſified Holy Families, in 
| the works of Carle Maratth &c. 


E From ATTITUDES in Painting we 
& pals to thoſe in Sculpture; to that of the 
& Medicean Venus, the Farnejian Hercules, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


2 XII. the Nabe, the Labin, the N. refers the 
— ing Gladiator, &. 


*Trs eaſy, when we are deſcribing theſe 


| Bexuties, to be diffuſe i in our expreſſions, 
and to exclaim, as we deſcribe, how 
charming, how exqui 2 te, &. But the 
obſervation is juſt, as well as obvious 


Segnius inritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 


2 que Kante oculis . fidelibus (g). 


Hx, therefore, who would comprehend 5 
ATTITUDE. in Works ſuch as theſe, 
muſt either viſit the Originals, or elſe 
contemplate them (as he may eaſily do) 
in Models, Drawings, and Books of 


Sculpture and 1 00. 5 
W 


— 


(s) Hir. Art. Poet. 1 | 
() Thoſe, who dwell in the neighbourhood where 


| theſe Notes were written, may find excellent exam · 
ples of ATTITUDE at Milton Houſe ¶ Lord Pembroke's) 
among the Statues and Baſſo-Relievos there pre- 

ſcrved; in e che Cupid benging bis Bows 


; ws 
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We ſhall find leſs difficulty in the C. XIII. 
| works of Poets, becauſe 7heſe addreſs us OY 
in Words, and convey to us their Ideas not 

thro' our language but their own. 'Tis | 

thus Virgil gives us an ATTITUDE or 

SITTING JN DESPERATION : 


—— SxbEr, eternunque SEDEBIT 


Irfelix Theſens—— "4 ) 


SHAKESPEARE, of SITTING IN De- 


SPONDENCE : 2 


5 She SATE, like Patience on a monument, 
| SMILING AT GRIEF. — (4) 


| II Ton OF . : 


— 


| the Foun, who, as he ſtands, turns his Body, and hooks 


backward ; the Figures in the Marriage-Vaſe ; the Ama— 


z0n fighting, the Baſſo-Relievos of + Meleager, of 


Niche, of Ceres and Triptolemus, &c. 
(i) En. vi. 517. 15 
t Shakeſpeare's True 8 Night, AQ. ii. Sc. 6. 


Mir ron, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


= He, on his fide 


cordial Love 


Hoxs e OVER HER, enamour 4 (m) 


Ovid makes Theſtelus, as he elevated a 


javelin, to be miraculouſly petrified | in 
the VERY ATTITUDE OF AIMING : 3 


— . manu. Jaculum fatale parabat 


Mittere, in noc hejit n. de mar- 


more GESTU (2). 


Monz formidable is @ /fimilar ATT! 


Tupz at Milton's Lazar-houſe: 


— OVER them triumphant DzaTa his dar: 
SH00K=—but delay*d to firike— (o). 


— 1238 


< 
a OS OL g — 
— — : — . 


(m) Par. Loft. v. II. 
(i) Ovid. Metam. v. 182. 
(o) Par. Loft, xi. 491. 
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Turk E are ATTITUDES leſs tremen- C. XIII. 
dous, that mark Reverence and Humi- W 


liation. 


* Hus Shakeſpeare, 


Theſe CroucuinGs, and cheſs LOWLY 
Son TEES 


: Might fre the Blood of ordinary men (p). 


TAE LYING, or BEING EXTENDED ON 
SOME SURFACE, | is an ATTITUDE in moſt 


| inſtances ſo connected with Death, that 


DearTu is often denoted by that Atti- 5 
tude alone. 


Taos Neftor in Homer i of the 


Greek Commanders, ſlain before Troy— 


— ta d“ Ereſſa naviraly foro digt, 

Fo f Alas KEITAI Egiins, tz , Ah Ned, 
"Ela 0 HargnAG's dre pi ans ara arp, 
"Eva d fla OG vie — 0. 


— 


(?) a Jul. ca, Act t mY se. 1. 
0 ) Hom. 0% T. 185. 
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C. XIII. There fell the brave of the Grecian Chief: ; 
Bueno There LIES great IE 3 3 there Achillos 
„ HERS 3 
There too Patroclus, Evening as a GO; 
There my on much-lov'd Son— *. 
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| . O mighty Ceſar, doſt thou 11s fo Low ? 
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= Srrxr, whom the Poets deify, ap- 
0 BI 5 ee a SIMILAR POSITION 


—  ————— 
r 
=> 2 SER 88 * 
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$i — CUBAT ibſe Deus, membris languore fer 
Lutis 00. 


"Twas hos from this Reſemblance 
- Wo „ in PosIT1oN, joined to that other, % 


—— 


r COT rr 
tel £ 1 & 


bal 
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e ie Hh I . 26; and Mr. Clarke's 
ms where he quotes Quincrilian. 


(*) Shateſ Jul. Caf. ACt 1 iii. Sc. 3. 
(5) Ovid. Aetam. xi. 612. 
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C are of the Senſi live Powers, that C. XIII. 


SLEEP and DEATH were by the Poets 


called BRoTHERs (7), and that the for- 
+ mer (z) upon many occaſions ſerved to 


repreſent. the latter, 


Is we paſy from Poets to Aders (by 
Aeters, 1 mean | thoſe of Dr amatic Some by 


— 8 — 


60 See ane 1. i. c. 4. p. 52. 
() When Sleep repreſents Death, it is commonly 
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— 


marked with ſome ſtrong Epithet : by Homer it is called | 


* a brazen Sleep; by Virgil, an iron Sleep; by Horace, 
F ſimply a long Sleep; which Idea the Poct Aochas 
heightens, by calling it not only a eng Sleep, but a 


Sleep, without an end; a fleep, out 'Y which we cannot 
be awak 4. 


„ BY 358 7 N E Grlgue, elygls 1 VTVO. 


bY Hom. Iliad. A. 241. Virg. An. x. 745. Hrrat. 
Od. I. iii. 11. v. 36. Maſch. Idylb. iii. 105. | 


Even in \Proſe- writers, when we read of perſons being 
dead, we ſometimes read that they are FAL'N ASLEEP, 
or that they SLEPT with their fathers. Corinthians 5 
c. xv. v. 6. 2 Chronicles c. ix. v. 31. 


It ſeems indeed to have been a cuſtom with all na- 
tions, in inſtances of this ſort, to mitigate the ZZar/h- 
ne /s of the Thing ſignified, by the Mildneſs of the 
Terms that ſignify it: a well known Figure, called in 
2 books of Rhetoric Eupher uſmus. 8 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XIII. poſitions) we ſhall find that ATTiITuprs 


and Pos1TIONS make at leaſt a moiety of 
their merit; ſo that tho' they are 20 


Speak * tis certain, as well as to act, yet 


*tis from acting, not from ſpeaking, that : 


they take their denomination. 


Nox are jus Pos1TIONs without their 


Uſe to that real Actor upon the Stage of , 
life, I mean the Orator. Demoſthenes, i in 


whom Rhetoric attained it's laſt Perfec- | 


tion, was at firſt ſo unſucceſsful, that. 
he was in a ſtate of deſpair, 'till Saty- 


rus, a celebrated Tragedian, ſhewed him 


the amazing force of Action, by the dif- 
ferent manners of repeating certain Paſ- , 
ages out of Euripides and Sophocles (x). 


Ax o 1 is it that Post ions de- 


rive this wonderous Efficacy 2— Tis i in 
fact becauſe the Body is an Organ to the - 


Soul; an inſtrument, whe | Geftures cor- 


I 


@) Platarcy, e p. 849. Edit Aon. e 
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only thoſe, who underſtand the language; 


and even, where the Language i is under- 
; ſtood, acute Sentiments often eſcape the 


comprehenſion of unacute Hearers. But 


Aclion, ſpontancouſly indicating the Mo- 
tions of the Soul, is a Language which 


| not only the vulgar, but even the ſtranger 
comprehends. Every one knows the ex- 


ternal Geſtures and Signs, by which, 
© without teaching, both himſelf and 
1 others indicate their ſeveral Aheclions; 5 
ſo that ſeeing the ſam? Signs recur, he 
| readily knows their Meaning, in as much | 


| as Nature herſelf ſupplies the Place of an 


Interpreter. But to paſs from theſe Spe- 


culations to others more e general. 


BH Tur primary Elements of Democritus f 
were roms and 4 Void. As for the Va- 

1 riety and the Specific Differences, which 
| he found to exiſt in things, he deduced. 
1 7 1 them 
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1 Pond to every Afeftion, and are diver- C. XIII. 
ſified by Nature herſelf, as thoſe Affec- — 


8 tions are found to vary. Words move 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XIII. them out of his Atoms, firſt by Fn, 
—r— as A for example differs from N; z  next- 


by Order, as AN for example differs i 
from NA; 


and laſtly by Pos l oN, as 2 
for example differs from N, theſe 1 


ters in Figure being i in a manner the - 


| lame 00. 


Tnvs Pos iTIox, according to „ 


Philoſopher, 129 35 among the Principles 
4 the — au 


A Hon rank this, and yet perhaps 5 


not an undeſerved one, if, by attending - 
to particulars, we contemplate it's ex- 
tenſive influence. 


For not to mention 15 


— — ke = "EY 2» 1 


(% What others called I, FIGURE, Demo- 


critus called Puowos z Tatis, ORDER, he called A- 
bin; and Stor, SITUATION, or Posiriox, he 


called Teonni. See Arifiot, Metaph. p. II. 134. 
Edit. Sylb. See alſo Lib. de Gen. et Corrupt. 1. i. c. 2. 


where Phileponus in his Comment informs us, that 


theſe ſtrange words were AiFeis Abdremas, Abderic 


Mor ds; Words uſed in Abdera, the city to which 8 
 Demacritus belon ged. 


the 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


the force of Pos1TION in the different C. XIII. 
5 parts of every animal; not to mention — 


the admirable S1 T ATIoN even of ſub- 


ordinate Subjects; the grateful variety of 
| Lands and Waters, of Mountains and 
A Plains; what ſhall we ſay to the Pos1- | 
TION of the Heavens above, and of the 


|  Farth Beneath ; of the Sun himſelf \ in the 


centre, and the ſeveral Planets moving 
round him? If we carry our hypotheſis 
B farther, and ſuppoſe (as has been well 
| 5 conjectured) that the "35 Syſtem iel 
has a proper Pofition reſpecting the fixed 
| Stars ; and that they, preſiding 1 in other 
1 Syſtems, maintain a certain Poſition te 
1 ſpecting the Syſtem of the Sun ; we ſhall 
1 = have reaſon ſo to eſteem the importance 
ok this Genus, that perhaps upon it's 
Permanence depends the Permanence of 


8 the World. 


Nox 11181 we be ſurpriſed, tho' it hs 


Properly an Attribute of things corpor eal, 


if we diſcover the traces of it even in 


. Beings 
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CI. Beings incorporeal. If the ſenſible World 
be an Effect, of which the Cauſe is a fo- 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


vereign Mind, all that we diſcover in 


Efecis we may fairly look for in their 
Cauſes, ſince here it's prior Exiſtence (2) 


is in a manner 5 


Tavs our Own Minds are not only the 


Place and Region of our Ideas (a), but 
with reſpe& to theſe Ideas, ſuch is the 
influence of Pos!T10N, that upon this in 
a manner depends our whole Perception 
of Truth. Let us for example invert the 
Terms of a ſimple Propoſition, and in- 


ſtead of ſaying, that Every Man is an 


Animal, ſay that Every Animal is a Man; 1 


and what becomes of the Truth which 


_ N — 
— 
— : —— — 


(2) See Hermes, p. 381, &c. 


(a) — Kai & dn of Atyorles Tov buys tivas . 


x 0 10% ell therefore do they conceive, who ſay that 


the SOUL is THE REGION oF FoRMus, or IpEAS. 


Ariſe. de An. iii. 4. p. 57. Edit. Sylb. See before, 
p. 98, in the Note, and F 1127 113. 


ſuch 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
ſuch Propoſition contained ? Let us de- 
range in any Theorem the Propofitions 


themſelves, confounding them in their 


order, blending them promiſcuouſly, 


| putting the fr} Jof, and the loft firſt; 


and what becomes of the Truth which 


ſuch T heorem was to demonſtrate * ? Tis 
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N | 


loſt, till the Propoſitions recover their 


natural A tuation. 


— | fantum Series, jun@uraque pollet *. 


| DemocriTus, whom we have juſt 
mentioned. in order to ew the im- 
portance of ARRANGEMENT in natural 


Subjects, and the amazing D. Herences 


that ariſe, where the Change is molt i- 
nute, ingeniouſly remarks, that out of the e 


Jame Letters are formed T ragedy and Co- 


5 0. We may affirm as confidently, | 


mt. 


_—_— 


— 


. Hr. 


(3) Ve, 77 7005 a ve rea, ylierai, 2 K g 


5 M3 Ypuppoiruve De Gen, et Corrupt. I. i. c. 2. 
P. 4. Edit. Sylb. Et 5 


1 that 


äͤ8Eà—äꝓ — — ͤ-—— ä 


— — 


} 
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i C. XIl.. that out of the ſame Terms are formed 
>= Truth and Faljpood „ 

6 — Tux Efficacy indeed of this INTEL- 

| | LECTUAL Pos1TION is ſo great, that thro! 

4 it not only the wiſe Know, but the un- 
1 | wiſe become informed. *Tis by the 
N ſtrength of this alone that all Teaching is 
. performed; all Learning acquired; that 
. the ſimple and uninſtructed are led from 
5 | Truths  acknowleged (4) to Truths un 
i known, 


a * 
— 


12 * 


— 


(c) SIMPLE TERM s are to be found in the ſeveral 
PREDICAMENTS or ARRANGEMENTS here treated, | 
- being THE FIRST PART OF. LoGIC, | 


_ 


ae reer = 
A 0 _— * 
r 2 me wn. 


2 a" 
r 


* 2 
n 


From different Arrangements of theſe Terms ariſe 
| PRoPosIT3oNS 3 and from different Arrangements of 
| Fe, ariſe SYLLOGISMS. 


PROPOSITIONS are the Object of THE SECOND 
Part OF Locic; * SYLLOGISMS, of THE THIRD. 


r 
* e ee - 


There is no going farther, for the moſt enlarged 
| Speculations are but Syllogiſms repeated. Such then, 
in a Logical and Intellectual View, is the Force and 
ExTENT of the PREDICAMENT of Pos1TION or Si- 
TUATION, here treated, 


, . 8 = 
lbs, << 7 * 
IP = 4 4 Fa 
— . 3 3p 


( a ) There is an Order or Arrangement peculiar to 
Learners ; and of courſe, with reſpect to them, the 
Principle 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


known, and thus aſcend by due de- C. XIII. 
grees to the ſublimeſt parts of Science. V 
What then ſhall we fay to that STureN- 


vos Pos1T10N, to that MARVELLOUS 


| ARRANGEMENT, EXISTING WITHIN THE 


Divine Minp ; where the hole of Being 
is ever preſent in perfect Order; and to 


which no ſingle Truth is ever latent or 


unrevealed (e) ? 


- — — 2 TRI 


Principle or A of . is different from 
what it is, according to the order of Nature. Hence 
| the following obſervation. —'H d. CAgxn) h av 
Xa tapes yevouro* 0460 0 pabioeur, d Gmo Te » 
T ars 0 7 TE w E#EXns kviore ag r%, 
4 806 pa” G aol here is another Species of 
BEGINNING, and that is the Point, from which any 
thing may be done after the beſi manner; for example in 
the affair of Learning any thing, we are ſometimes not to 


5 begin from what is firſt, and which is the Principle or Be- 
ginning of the Thing itſelf, but we are to begin from that 


Point, whence any one moy learn the moft eaſi wa as 


taph. J. iv. e. 1. 


In the Meno of Plato there is a ſtriking crample of 
| an Arrangement of Truths, which lead an uninflrufted. 


Youth to the Knowlege of a fine and important Theo- 
rem in Geometry. See the Dialogue of that name 

in Plato, and Mr. Sydenbam's elegant and accurate 
Tranſlation, enriched with Diagrams, 


(e) See before, p · 110, 161, 204, 55 6, 266, 272, 


287, 8. 
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C. NXIII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Ix we would comprehend the Dignity 


of Pos iT Io in this it's ARCHETYPAL 
Form, let us view it at the ſame inſtant 


with ſomething, it's perſect contrary : let 
us compare it for example to the ſick 


Man's Dream, or to that Chaos of Ideas, 
which fills the Mind of one delirious. 3 
As we can find few Situations more un- 


fortunate, than theſe latter ; fo we can 


conceive no one more reſpectable, or di- 
vine, than the Js 


Anp ſo much for the Genus or 4r- 


rangement of Pos1T10N, which ariſes from 
the Genus or Arrangement of WERT, 
as this from the Genus or Arrangement of 
RELATION, both Pofition and Where be- 


Ing 1 in their nature Relatives, 


CHAP, 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


Concerning HABIT, or rather the BEING 


 HanTep—l?'s Deſeription—it's prin- 


ecipal Species deduced and illuſtrated— 
it's Privation—Conclufion of the ſecond 


| * middle part of che Treati iſe. 


HE Genus OF Hair, or rather C xiv. 
or BEING HABITED, is of ſo lit- — 

5 importance, when compared to the 5 
other Predicaments, that perhaps it might 

be omitted, were it not in deference to 


antient r authority ( a ). 


Taro' it 1 reſpect both to Habits, | 


which are worn, and to Perſons who 


W ; you is it not recognized Cle 


— —— 


— 


ifs ) The Authority alluded t to 1s 5 that of the Ble 


; ann, and Peri Pateries. 


ther 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C.XIV. ther in the one or the other, but is a 
— 


RELATION, which ariſes from the two | 
taken together (5). 


Now as every ſuch Habit, as wel as 
every ſuch Wearer, are both of them 


Sudbfances, the Relation muſt neceſſarily 
| be a Relation, exiſting between Subſtances. 


It cannot therefore be the Relation exiſt- 
ing between Mind and it's Habits (ſuch 


as Virtue or Science) nor that between 
| Body and it's Habits (ſuch as Agility or 


— 


— — 


0 Quud non ita intelligendum oft, ac fi res ipſe, que 


fc habentur, ſint hujus Prædicamenti (puta Vejiitus ipſi, 


Sc.) que ad alia Predicamenta ſpeetant, ſed HABITIO 


Harum, fer IPSUM HABERE, To EN ra Malliſ. 


Logic. I. i. c. 14.—Soon aſter he explains HaBIT10, 


and informs us it means, Veſtitum «ffe, Tunicatum eſſe, 


Ti ogatum ge, Corond cingt, Calceo indut, Kc. 


Sandes fon in his Logic explains the W as 


ee habens elt Subſtantia ; Res habita fer? 
; eff Forma artificialis de quarts Specie Dualitatis ; Ar- 


PLICATIO HUJUS AD ILLUD % HABITUs u Præ- 
licamenti. Lib. i. c. 14. 


Health), 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Health), for theſe Habits are not Sub- 
ſtances, but inherent Attributes (c). 


A Alx, it cannot be the Relation ex- 


 iſting between a Man and his Poſſe ons; 


for, tho' theſe are both of them Sub- 


force, and tho' a Poſſeſſor may be ſaid 


to have an Eſtate, he cannot be ſaid 


to have it upon him; he does not wear 


it . 


3 " n 
r — 


1 
— — — oo 


00 Simplictus when he gives the reaſon, why Habit 
and the Body-Habited cannot co-exiſt, as Sul ſlance and 
it's Attributes co-exiſt, ſays—ov@uPvn ve rdrd kg., 
0 auto tnt For theſe Attributes are con. natural 


chat is, grow with the Being] and a are the BEING 1 IT- 
"> SELF. Nun pon in 1 Pred. p. 93. 


© ale wn 1 eritara, 7 Aerni, 7 icy 


7 WaTEgar, f N UIEIG KATE TETO T9 7 x Nye 


ba, eri BH kN wegibect. ræbrd kg, NATO xrHαια | 
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3 


r. For whith reaſon 1e are not ſaid, in the ſenſe of 


this Genus, To Have Poſſeſſions, or Slaves, or Friends, 
or Fathers, or Children; for theſe none of them are ſaid 


to exif in their being THROWN ROUND us, or SUPER=- 


INDUCED, alth# they are all [in ſome ſenſe or other] 


our Poſſeſſrions, Simplic. ut ſupra. 
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C.XIV. Tux being Habited therefore is in it's 
Sr fſrifteſt Senſe ſomething Jeſs than the ji-/t 
Relation, that between a Subſtance, and 
| it's Attributes; ſomething more, than the 
10  fecond Relation, that (I mean) between 
1 a Poſſeſſor, and his Poſſeſſions (e). 


1 = . 8-20 00 be hoped that theſe Reaſonings | 
on a ſubject ſo trite, will be pardoned 
for their Brevity. They are to ſhew, not 


2 7 2 5 4 co 8 — — — * 
r 5 * 
S 


— 
5 
N 
* © 


(e) — % FOIXE jhtroV Wig ev 1 eus TY KEKTT- 
chen x, Ts Ka EA. diane Thal. 5 1 phe ue SL «. 
n kund rns. Xeopigeras ane TW uh xTHMLATWV, & 

7 Tegiceiuela* f 7 9 chf 281 % Huber, Neige | 
are roy iran, 4 Mνν e M ονννj, mir, ovuPveic 30s 
25 8% Hr THE HAVING ANY THING ON op» 


pears to be a fort of Medium between Pos$ESSING, and 
| the being HABITUALLY DISPOSED, Ms far as it is 


had, after the ſame manner as M piteneſi is had, [or any 


—— 
Ig, <p, de 
mc hoy 29% 


— mg eo rr 
A TOY : n 
— — Fs — a>” 
* 9 * 8 


r 


be Inherent Atttibute, ] it is diſtinguiſbed from Poſſeſſions 
bi WITHOUT, with which we are not ſaid to be inveloped 
N or cloathed. As far as it is corporeal, and FROM WITH- 
4 our, it is diſtinguiſbed from [inherent Attributes or] 
1 Habits, which belong to us, as things coN- NATURAL, 


and not as things adventitious, Simplic. ut ſuprä. 
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"whit the Relation 15, but what it 1s C.XIV. 
not. ip RO, — 


Ix it be demanded—And what then 
is it the Anſwer muſt be, If is a RR 
' LATION exiſting after a peculiar manner; 
| when an ARTIFICIAL SUBSTANCE zs SU- 
PERINDUCED (/) upon a NATURAL ONE, 
and becomes contiguous to it, tho" it be not 
united 1 in vital Continuity. 


Such Was THE vey ARMOUR HE HAD 
ON, 


N hen he ty ambitious Norwa combated (g > 


To 3 Endof being habited ſcems 
to have been PROTECTION; and that, 
either by way of defence againſt the in- 
clemencies of Nature, as in the caſe of 
common Apparel; ; or by way of defence, 


—— 


* 


8 — 5 


0 5 5 See the preceding Notes in this Chap, par- 
| ticularly the ſecond. _ 


(8) Hamlet, AR i. Se. I. 5 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


againſt Inſults, as in the caſe of Hel- 
mets, Breaſt-plates, Coats of Mail, &c; 


FarTHER than this, as Habits were 
various both in their materials and ſhapes; 
and, as among the number of thoſe who 
wore them, ſome were ſuperior to the reſt 
by their Dignity and Office : hence it was 
found expedient, that many of theſe /upe- 
rior Ranks ſhould be marked by THE Di- 
STINCTIONS OF PECULIAR HABITS ; fo 
that this eſtabliſhed another End of being 
 Habited, over and above Protection, an 
End, which gave Robes to Peers, Uni- 
0 forms to Admirals, &. 


FaRTHER Kill, ſome Regard, when 
either of the ſexes habited themſelves, 
was had to Decency ; ſome to BEAUTY 
and ADVENTITIOUS Ornament ; of 
which laſt we may be more ſenſible, if 
we contemplate the elegant draperies of 


the Grecian Statues, or thoſe | in the ca- 
Pital 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


vital Pictures of the great Tralian Maſ- (CXlv. 
ters, and compare theſe truly graceful oe 


and fimple Forms to the taſteleſs and 
ever mutable ones of ourſelves, and our 
neighbours (/). 


As there are many ſorts of Habit, 
which have reſpect to this laſt End, I 


„ 


5 The ſame Simplicity, which contributes to the 
Decoration of our Perſons, contributes alſo to the De- | 
coration of Nature. 


The following Anecdote, communicated to me by 
the late Lord Lyttelton, appears to be worth preſerv- 
ing. When Sir ohn Vanbrugh had finiſhed Blenheim— 
ou ſe, the then Ducheſs of Marlborcugl aſked him for 
the Plan of a Garden. Sir John told her, he could 


give no Plan himſelf, and he feared ſhe might apply 


do others, as incapable as he was, naming certain Gar- 
deners of the time, that are now unknown. But, 
continued he, if your Grace would have a Garden 
truly elegant, you mu/! oy for a PLAN to THE BEST 
PAINTERS OF Laxpsc APE. 


So happily did this ingenious: man predict 40 1 it 
were) a Taſte, which, taking it's riſe ot many years 
aſter from Kent, has been ſince completed by Brown, 
and no where with greater beauty and magniſicence, 


than on the very Spot, of which we are now writing, 
Eo, mean Blenheim. = 


A Y mean 


* 
— ——Ü— —— — OO Io —ñ —— —— — 
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1 C. XIV. mean to Beauty or adventitious Ornament; 

4 po When a man is found to cultivate this 

F End to an exceſs, it conſtitutes the cha- 

[ | . racer, which we call a Fop (i). Nay, 
even the Conveniences of Dreſs, when 700 


minutely ſtudied, degenerate into an ef- 
feminacy, which carries with it a re- 
proach. *Twas hence that Turnus up- 
braided the Trojans for wearing a Cover- 
ing over their hands, and for tying their 

Caps an with Strings, that is to ſay in mo-. 
dern lan puage,/or ing Gloves and Clunfeaye. - 


Er funice MAanicas, et habent redimicula 
mire ©: 8 


* A 


— 
* 


(i) e fe the firſt ſatire of his fiſt book, calls 
the wild and extravagant Nevins, by the name of 
VApPA; which Baxter ingeniouſly a quod in- 


ſano fande ſolidas fequeretur delicias. Nos hujuſc- 
modi hemunciones FOPPs dicimus, an et 65 4 Vara, 


2 ant a: ii. | 


Vara meant originally the Jaice 11 the Grape i in 

g4ſtate of perfert inſipidity, when 'twas neither Mine, 
nor Vinegar. VAPPA proprie dicitur, quod nec vinum, 
nec acetum eft, Ie t, Scholicft, 1 in Hieraus Salle. 1. „ 
8. 2. v. 13. 
(4) An. ix. 616, e 
1 WE 
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We have already mentioned the Uſe C.XIV. 
of Habit as to Diſtinction. In almoſt all W . 


Countries ſomethin of this hath taken nn 
place, to diſtinguiſh the Noble from the 
Ignoble 3 the Scholar from the Mechanic ; 
to mark the Sacerdotal, the Military, the 
Juridical, &c. 'Tis to the Fallibility, Which 
ſometimes attends this method of di- 
ſtinguiſhing, that we owe thoſe prover- 
dial Sayings, THE CLOAK makes not the 
TRIOfOPRer : THE CowL mates not the 
. Monk 0 5 


* * —— VO Care er 99 ID op ATR 


"Tis in a Senſe I fri and preci iſe, 
that we take the word Hair, when 
we fay of the Plains, they are clhathed 

with Graſs ; ; of the Mountains, they are 
clathed with Wood ; ; and more remotely : 


ſtill, when we apply the Notion of 
— Hobit to the MinD—— Having on the 


- 


l 


| 0 . non «fect P biloſephum—Cuculins non a. 
 6it eben. | | 


A BrxreaAST= | 
C | 4 
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. 'C.XIV. BREAST-PLATE of Righteouſneſe—taking 
eo the SHIELD of Faith (m), &. 
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In the Language of Poetry there is 


ſometimes much elegance derived from 


2 he ena 1 rr. 


A 5 this Arrangement; as for example, when 
. the Morn, at day- break, is ſaid to be clad 
with Russter MANTLE; or when % 


I 2, morn 
— — — 
2 
K * ·˖˙ oe 


* * —————— 


Moon, in diffuſing her pallid light, is 


3 r 


ſaid 20 throw ver the duſt HER SILVER 
MANTLE (2) ; or when the P/almijl 
ſays, on a greater ſubject, Thou DECKEST 
thyſelf with LicuT, as 2. were With d 
GARMENT (9). 


r 
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> ng —— 


; 
TY 
1 
1 


Tu from all theſe lance; we may 
| perceive the force of this Genus, yet an- 


Other ſtill remains, I mean the force of 
it's PRIVATION. Nagedneſs is found to 
heighten other circumſtances of Diſtreſs : 
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Nupus in ignotd, Fart jacebis 4. C. xIV. 
rend (o). e 


| Tuo! the Senſe be metaphorical, yet 
3 Shakeſpeare avails himſelf of the ſame 


Privation in the Paibetir Speech, which 
he gives to Wolfey : 


| —— 97 Cromwell, Cromwell! 


| Had I but ferv'd my. Cod with ha ./ the 


= _ zeal 
1 fore? 4 my King, * would not in mine age 
Have left me NAKED 10 my. enemies (). 


Tur ſame Privation has it's effect allo 
in a way more Comic, and contemptuous. 
'Tis thus Ari iſtophanes talks about Pi- 
loſophers : 


ros e 5 Te ; dronedires Meyers (r). 
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(5 \ En. V. 871. 
(5) Shake. Henry VIIL ac li Be, 0: 
ir) eh NP. 103. 
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c. XIV. You mean thoſe pallid, thoſe BAREFOOTED 
e Joes, 


'Trs thus the Author of the Dunciad | 


deſcribes Fr riars— 


3 — Linſ: 9-000 I 'y N 
Gra: Ve nummners, SLEEVELESS ſome, and 
SIR TLESS others («). 


Is ſome inſtances, Juch partial Priva- a 
pies of Habit become an indication of 
REVERENC EH. Thus Mo ers. when on 
| holy ground, was ordered to ſtand bare- 
footed (t) ; and among Europeans tis a 
mark of _ pect, to appear bareheaded. 


Any ſo much ſor THE GENUS OR PRr- 
DICAMENT OF Har, which we di- 
vide i into Species from i it's different Ends 


8 — . 


> = ——— 


oe] Duntied 111. 113. 
(t) Exod. iii. 5. 
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of PROTECTION, DisTincTION, De- C. XIV. 


cc, and ORNAMENT, to all of which — 


is alike oppoſed their Contrary, PRIVA- 
TION. So much alſo for the TEN Ux& I- 

VERSAL ARRANGEMENTS, GENERA, or 
PREDICAMENTS, with the diſcuſſion of 
which we conclude the Second, or middle 
Part of this Treatiſe, 


As CHAP. 
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S H b. XV; 


Concerning the APPENDAGES to the Uni- 
ver/al Genera or Arrangements ; that 
is to ſay concerning OPPosITEs, PRIOR, 

 SuBsrQUuEnNT, TocGgeTHER or AT 
ONCE, and MoTION, uſually called Poſt. 
Predicaments—the Modes er Species of 
all theſe (Motion excepted ) deduced, and 
Maſtrated.— Preparation on the Theory 
of Moriox. 


AVING now gone thro' each of 
L 4 the PREDICAMENTS or PHI1Los0- 


 PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, and conſider- 


ed it's Character, and diſtinguiſhing At 
tributes, there remains nothing farther 
to complete the Theory, but an Expli- 
"ts of certain Terms, which have oc- 
caſionally occurred; and which, from 
their ſubſequent place, and ſubſequent 
Contemplation, have been called by 
the : 
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the Latin Logicians Pos r- Pur Dick- C. XV. 
{ MENTS (2), and form the third, or laſt — — 
#B Part of: this Treatiſe. 


Tuus for example, things: have been. © — 
ſometimes mentioned in the former part | 
of this Work, as oppoſed to one another ; 
and hence it becomes expedient to con- 

* 6der the Doctrine of OPPOSITES (5). 


| Ar other times things have been 
} | treated as being ſome PRITIOR, ſome Suk- 
SEQUENT, and others exiſting Todk- 
THER or Ar ONCE (c); and hence it 
becomes expedient to examine theſe ſe- 

veral Terms, and to inveſtigate the 4. 7. 

ferent meanings, of which each of them 
q 18 3 


a : — 


(e] See before, p- 35 36. 


() See before ch. vii. and ch. viii. p. 173. See | 
_ alſo Ariſt. Prad. weg! 100 ANTIKEIMENQN, p. | 
Ts Edit. Sylb. 1 


N (9) See before, p. 181, $2, 221. See Ariſt. 
Predic. =p 13 s AMA. . 54. Edit. Sylb. | 
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 LasTLy, MoT1oN in it's various Spe- 


— cies is ſo widely Fl if uſed thro' ſome of 
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the moſt important Genera already treat- 
ed, that it cannot be omitted in a ſpe- 


culation, where the profeſſed End i 1s ta 
 ſerutimze Untverſals. 


Ir appears therefore that there ſtill re- 
main, as Subjects of our Inquiry, Or- 
' POSITES, PRIOR and SUBSEQUENT, Co- 
EXISTENT or Ar ONCE, and laſt of all 
WE 


Now in the firſt place, as to Oypo- 
sites, the Reader muſt be reminded, 
that, having already ſpoken of them in a 
former Treatiſe (d), ). we omit them here, 


5 and refer to that. 
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(4) See Hermes, I. ii. e. 2, Note (i) p. 250, in 
which Note are enumerated RELATIvEs, T @p9s T6 
ConTRARIES, rd üb %,, CONTRADICTORIES, 7% 


KATH ao p10 2 Di. There is one . 5 
omitted, 
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| Tur Doctrine (e) of Paton and SuB- C. xy. 
#3 SEQUENT | follows : and theſe perhaps HWY. 


may appear to be ſufficiently diſcuſſed, 
if we enumerate, and explain the fol- 
lowing Modes. 


i Tus MosT oBvious Mop of PRi- 
oRITY is the TEMPORAL (J), accord- 


ing 


** 


omitted, rd ual" 281 9 x vlonow, thing 1 in the 
| Way of HaprT and PRIVATION 3 3 ſuch as Sight and 
i 85 - . | 


| This Privation differs from that mentioned already - 
in the third Chapter of this Treatiſe, becauſe the Pri- 


vation there is the road to natural Productions; the Pri- 


vation here admits no Progreſs 5, nor any Return to the 
original Habit, at leaſt in a natural way. See Am- 


von. p. 146, and of this Work, p. 56, 575 Kc. 


(e) See Ariſi. Pred. Neg: Ts nrorkrox. p- 33. : 


: Edit. Sylb, 


(F} This Mode Ariſtotle calls PrIoR X&TH T0 X66- 
Vw, ACCORDING To TIME; the Priority, depending 
on the Quantity of Time being larger with reſpect to 


-- The: Subject, which 1s called older, or mere antient— 


To 
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C. XV. ing to which we ſay, that the Tar 
— Wars were prior to the Punic, and the 


Battle of Marathon to that of Blenheim. 


A SECOND MoDE of PRIORITY is, 
when a thing is prior to ſome other, be- 
cauſe 1T DOES NOT RECIPROCATE IN 
THE CONSEQUENCE OP Ex1STENCY (Z). : 


——— 


— 


ww > * / a / 8 X . 5% 
TW Y&%E Tov YNoovoy WAEIW EVAL, * WANKIOTEO) 


Tptoburreov ννE,ẽAui. Prad. p- 53. Edit. Sylb. 


Ammonius, in commenting this Paſſage, obſerves 


an elegance in the Greek tongue, peculiar to itſelf— 
TIanatoregov, he tells us, is applied indiſcriminateſy to 
| Beings animal and inanimate ; TgzoCureeov is applied 
only to the animal Genus. Simplicius on the ſame 


occaſion. makes the ſame Obſervation, in Pred. Þ 
166. | 


The laſt Author has alſo. the following remark 
concernin 8 the different Modes of 7. e al Friority— 


Ta d dar Ng Weerrea, ins patv r Evomivuy. 


NR: 2e / » „ „„ \ Is ; * 
T% WoppwTeeov Or Ts Nuv* Em os r £00mivwv, Y 


tſ[yuregv. Simpl. in Præd. p. 106. B. Things 


PRIOR IN TIME among the PAST are thoſe the FAR- 
THEST from the PRESENT Now ; among the FUTURE, 


are thoſe the NEAREST 16 it. Simpl. in Loc. 


(2) The Words i in Ariſtotle are—To pn errige! iD 


22 T1 T2 Eva x0ABPnow. Prædic. p. 53. Edit. 


; On 


He 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


A FEW examples will illuſtrate the 


apparent difficulty of this character. 


The number One according to this doc- 


trine is prior to the number Two, be- 
cauſe if there exiſt Two, tis a neceſſary 


conſequence. that there ſhould be One; 


but if there exiſt One, it does not reci- 
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e. AV. 
— 


procate, that there ſhould be Two, Thus 


every Genus is prior to any one of it's 


various Species, becauſe if there be Such 
2 Species as Man, or Lion, there is ne- 
ceſſarily ſuch a Genus as Animal ; but if 
there be ſuch 4 Genus as Anima . there 


is not neceſfarily fuch a Species as Man, 


or Lion. 


Tuts Mod: of Prin which we call : 
PRIORIT v ESSENTIAL, will be found of 


great importance in all logical Diſquiti- 
tions, and may therefore e merit 
me farther attention. 
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1 the fame Ioſtance from Numbers, which 
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AccorDING to this, that thing of any 
two or many things is PRIOR, Which, 
by being taken away, annihilates the reſt ; 


or which, if the reſt ARE, oy neceſarih 
BE (2). 1 | 


F oR example If there were no Theo- 
rems of Science, to guide the Operations 
of Art, there could be no Art; but if 
there were 70 Operations of Art, there 
migh t ſtill be Theorems of Science. There- 
fore is Science PRIOR 70 Art. Again, if 
there were 10 fach T, hings as  Syllogized 


Truths, there could be no ſuch Sciences 


as Optics or Astronomy. But, zh nei- 
12 7 theſe, there might notwithſtand. 


a 


* 


TO) What i 18 1 ſaid; is explained 1 in what imme— 
diately follows. Simplicius ſays, agreeavly to the ex- 
planation here given, xa dt evwWaow of vewree%s T0 
rem res Ilgoregov, CoreT(Orpouayes Ale, un ene 
de, cα,jm)x I, A OUWZIHIES 1arver PT he 
latter Logicians are accuft;med 19 call this Made f Pri- 
ority, that which is CO-INFER?*D, but does NOT co ix- 
FER ; that which CO-ANNIHILATES, but 15 not CO- 
ANNIHILATED. Simpl. in Prad, p. 106. 


| ing 
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2 


ing be ſuch things, as Truths Syllogized. C. XV. 
| Tharefore i is Logic PRIOR 70 theſe, and, 9 
by parity of reaſoning, 70 every other | 
particular Science. Again, if there were 5 | 
no ſuch Principles as Self-evident Truths, 
there could be no ſuch things as Truths 
Syllogized. But, tho no Truths Syllo- 
gized, there might ſtill be Truths ſelſ- 
evident, Therefore the FIRST PHILOSOo- 
PHY, which treats of theſe primary and 
original Truths, being PRIOR to Logic, is 
PRIOR alſo to the tribe of Sciences, as 
are theſe to the tribe of Arts; ſo that of 
courſe the whole ſtructure of Logic, of 
Sciences, and of Arts, may be ſaid to reſt. 
upon FHlis FIRST PnilosopHV, as upon 
| that only firm and folid Baſe, againſt 
which the Powers of Ignorance and So- 
phiſtry can never tote uy prevail. 


THERE is a THIRD Mops of PRlOR“ 
ITY, ſeen in ORDER and ARRANGEMENT. 
Thus in the demonſlrative Sciences, De- 

 fnitions and Poſtu/ates are PRIOR to Theo- 7 nr ol 


Fein 
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C. XV. rems and Problems ; ; in Grammar, Sylla- 

3 les are PRIOR to Words, and Letters to 

1 T Syllables. Tis thus in a well compoſed 

. Oration, the Protme is PRIOR to the 

Hy State and Argument; and theſe laſt, to 
q N Peroration 0. 
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A FouRTH Mops of PRIORITY | 18 chat 
of Honour and AFFECTION, when we 
= prefer Objects, that we revere or love, to 
others that leſs merit, or at leaſt that we 
| eſteem leſs to merit our Regard and At- 

tention (). e 
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t hal Tp E774 TWV rig 0 TW AoywV* fv TE Y TO; 
arodeixtTiNG Ss krete, Xe T. As Ariſt. Præd. p 

53. Edit. Sylb. This is not wanne being ex- 
preſſed i in tlie Lern. | 
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Tig re nerrayfovies Oe e eve 22 0. XV. 


Tag re Novels Tipe, rig r BYNS ERYEYVULT RS (), 


*. T6 A. 


The Gods immortal, as by Law divine 
They ftand arrang d, FIRST honour : NEXT. 
revere 
Th illuftrious Heroes, and ref Race 

Of Genit, paying each the legal Rites : 

Honour thy Parents NEXT, and thoſe of 
- Re 

1 The neargf, dc. | 


"Hed ko, in his comment on theſe 
| verſes, commonly called for their excel- 
| lence the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras, 
has largely expatiated on this divine Pre- 
ceedence and Subordination. 


Tuvs Horace, with reſpect to that 
Priority of Beings, founded on the Re- 
Wies of his Country— 
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370 PHILOSOPHICAL 
C. XV. Quid pRius dicam ſolitis Parentis 
Laudibus—— &c. | 
PROxI Mos 2/1! tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores (i). 


He adopts PRIOKIT v, derived from the 
ſame principle, when he ſpeaks of the 
favourite topics, which his Genius led 
him to cultivate : 5 


Juid PRIUS illuſtrem ſatiris, muſaque Pe- 
deſiri (n) ? 


Tur Szagrrite, who records theſe va- 
rious Modes of PRioRIT v, obſerves on 
this fourth Mode (and apparently with 
reaſon) that it was in a manner the moſt 
alien and foreirn of them all (o). 


* 


(in) Horat. Od. L i. 12. 

(1) Horat. Sat. 1. ii. 6. v. 17. 

(o) His Words are—t51 9 d d Y ανννοντνονẽ 
rar r TRomwy 87 —Arift, Præd bid. p. 54. 


He 
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He mentions 4115 a FIFTH "Move, C. XV, 


but he introduces it with a ſort of doubt. 


It ſhould ſeem (P). ſays he, beſides the 


Modes here mentioned, there was an- 


otſier Mode of PRIOKITY even in things 
reciprocating ; ; altho', , fo far as they reci- 
procate, they may be ſaid to co-exiſt. 


Tux fact is, if either of them in any 
| ſenſe can be called CAuskE to the other, 


Us may for that reaſon be called Prior, 
if not in Time, at leaſt in . and 


Power. 


For example, the afual Ex tence of a 


Man reciprocates with the Propoſition, 
which affirms him a&ually to exiſt. For 


: if the Man actually exiſt, then is the 
Propoſition 8 ; and Foe ocally, if the 


ll CE 


** 
— — 


We Aſus F A* 0 Tags 780 eienανοα ned · Ef. 
„ TH WeoTege Toon” ro vag rige Perron 10 | 


Aren, *. 1. X. Llid. p. 5+ 


LD 
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C. Xv. Propoſition be true, then does the Man 
e acluali exiſt. And yet, tho' theſe things 
in this manner reciprocate, is not tie 
Propoſition Cauſe to the Man's Exiſtence, 
but the Man's Exiſtence to that of the 
Propoſition ; fince according as the Man 
either is or is not, in like manner we call 
the Propoſition | either true or fe lſe ( 7. 


Tas laſt Mode of Privrity we call 
CavsAL PrIorITY, or the BEING PRIOR 
BY CAUSALITY. 


Wye muſt not however quit this Spe- 
” culation, without obſerving that Cauſe | 
and Effect do not always thus reciprocate, 
but that for the greater part the Cauſe 1s 
naturally PRIOR. For example: Hunger 
and Thirſt are the natural Cauſes of 
Eating and Drinking; and thus, by be⸗ 
in 8 their Cauſes, are naturally price. to 


* —— — 
— 5 — 


— " 


( The Words of Arif « are 9 1a bl To. 


% 1 un, Anne o 0 A9 Op 5 0, rene 
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care, Poſterius % (r 25 


| Nor are Crimes only prier to | Puniſh- 
ment, but ſo is Judicial Proceſs ; ſince to 
puniſh firſt, and Zhen to hear, is what Sir 


Edward Coke chuſes to call (in alanguage _— 
- ſomewhat ſtron g the damnable and damned 


Proceedings 97 the Fudge of Hell {s e 
: e 3 | 8 (4). 


Axp thus it appears there are Five 


PRINCIPAL Mops or PRIORITY ; that 


—_—_— 


(sr) Tacit. Annal. xv. 1 
0 ie ne, vol. ii, . 7 55 


5 * „ . 18 


373 
them. Crimes too are the natural Cauſe, u. 
why Puniſhments are inflicted ; and wa 
therefore Crimes, by parity of reaſon, are 
prior to Puniſhments. The Sentiment, 
tho' obvious, is well expreſſed by Pætus 
Thraſea. Nam Culpa quam Pæna TEM- 

PORE PRIOR EST ; emendari, guam pec- 
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374 PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XV. is to fay, the TEMPORAL, the Esskx- 
—— TIAL, that of ORDER, that of PCR- 
' DENCE, and that of CauvsarirTty; which 

five being know n, THE MODES OF WHAT 

Is 8UBSEQUENT (it's natural oppoſite) are 

eaſily known alſo 0. 


We are now to examine the Modes of | 
Co- -EXISTENCE, or that of being AT ONCE 
and TOGETHER (x); and Yheſe Modes 
have evidently great connection with the 
| preceding. g. 


Tur moſt SIMPLE Move among theſe, 
as well as ame ong the Modes of Priority, 
is the TEMPORAL, perceived + things 

or events, which exiſt during the fame 
time (,). 


— 


: * — 


(u) - ννο d dr 00 ws T0 Wowrev, ro Mνs. 
Gu 2 To UFepov ονν,,νẽẽu,t RE. ut ſupra, p 106. B. 


(8) ler, Pred. p. 54. Edit. Sylb. 


(9) — wv 1 pinoy 2 TW ar 7 xg Prodic Þ» | 
54˙ Edit. 91. 


Una 
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Una eat rag Notuſque un — 


—OMOY wheels TE Pap * popes Ade (0 ). | 


Mar and the Plague ar ONCE = defroy the 


Greeks 5. 


besen in this manner co- exiſting, a are 
called CONTEMPORARIES : _ ſuch as So- 
crates and Alcibiades; V. irgil and Horace: : 


Er. and Tolnſon. N 


1 SECOND Move oF Co- EXISTENCE 


18 founded in Natur: and ES8ENCE, 


where two things neceſſarily reciprocate 


in conſequence of their exiſting, while 
neither of them at the ſame time is the 


Cauſe of exiſtence | to the other (5). 


'Tis 


 —— 


00 En. i. 89. 
(a) Iliad. A. v. 61. 


* 


(4) Thus expreiſed by drifurle—Pirn x AMA, 
c rise en atv KATE THY T2 £1V24 @xoAvEnow, n- 


dh d ci Larger Sarigy T3 l. Præd. p. 
| 54+ 1 8 Hi. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


'Tis in this tente that Double and: 


— ö 2 are TOGE THER or AT ONCE, for 
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they reciprocate ; if there be Double, 
there mult be Half; and if Half, there 
muſt be Double. They are alſo neither 
of them the Cauſe, why the other exiſts, 
| Double is no more the Cauſe of Half, . 
than Half is of Double. This laſt con- 
| dition is requiſite, becauſe if either of the 

Two were eſſentially and truly a Cauſe to 

the other, it would paſs, by virtue of it's 
8 e from Co- exiſtence to Pri. 
N ority 00. 


Tak is A THIRD Mops o Co- 
EXISTENCE, ſcen in arfferent Species of 
the ſame Genus, when, upon dividing 


By referring to the Chapter on Relatives, it is eaſy 
to perceive, whence this Speculation ariſes ; for in 
that Chapter the ſame Example is alleged as here, by 


way of Wefiraton of me Rune Peckrine. Set be- 
fore, p. 22 1. 


(0 See before, P. 3775 2. 3 
Rs the 


7 1 
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the Genus, we view them arranged fo= C. XV. 
gether, Contra-d! ftinguiſhed one to an- — 


other i ). 


Tis 5 the Genus, Trian gle, being 
divided into equilateral, equicrural, and 


ſcalene, no one of theſe Species appears 
to be by nature prior, but all of them 
TO EXIST Ar ONCE in a ſtate of Con- 
trad. Pinion. The ſame may be faid 


of the three animal Species, the aerial, 


| aquatic, and terreſtrial, when we di- 
vide, after the ſame manner, the Genus 


5 Animal 9 


And bis are the Modes of 8 


ENCE | or Tocrrurx either the Tan 
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(4) Thus expreſſed by Allet. rd in 72 avs 
7 ariden ⁰νο — Th Ove, Atta 


bid. 55. 
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C. XV. ron Al, the ESSENTIAL, or the Ser- 
3 CIFIC. 


1 
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11 
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1 Ab here, ſhould any one object to 
5 | theſe Diſtinctions, as either too trivial 
or too ſcholaſtic for the Purpoſes of a 
polite writer; we anſwer, that we no 
more wiſh an author to mention them, 
when not profeſſedly his ſubject, than 
we would have him diſſert, without a 
cauſe, upon nouns, pronouns, and the 
principles of Grammar. All we hope 
i= from theſe elementary Doctrines, is to ſee 
1 them in their Effects; to ſee them i in the 
''F 55 accuracy of the compoſition, both as to 
2 reaſoning and language. Tis thus a 
1 grazier, when he turns his oxen into 
5 ſome rich and fertile paſture, never withes 
| | to inſpect what food they have devoured, 
4 but to ſee a fair and ample Bulk, the ©: 
; | effe& of food well digeſted. Beſides, 
1 when Sophiſts aſſail us, and either exhi- 
bit one thing fer another, or two things 
for one and the Jane; ; to o what ſurer wea- 
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pon can we recur for defence, than to C, XV. 
that of prec iſe and well-eftabl Med Diflinc- WW 


tion IF 


THERE \remaing to be treated the Theo- 
ry of MoT1on ; in which, without at- 
tempting to impeach or contradict any 
modern Speculations, we ſhall inquire, 


what was the opinion of the Ancients 
concerning it; in what manner they at- 
tempted to catch it's ugitive nature; and 
bow they divided it by it's Melt into 

it's ſubordinate Specier. 5 


12 — — 1 — 


(Y Learning ind Seience, or rather ll and 
ſcientific Terms, when introduced out of Seaſon, be- 
come what we call PebanTRY. The Subject may 

have merit, the Terms be preciſe, and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, the Speaker be a PEDANT, if he talk wb | 
cut regard either to Place, or Time. 


The following ſtory may perhaps illuſtrate this Aſ- 
ſertion. A learned Doctor at Paris was once pur- 
e chaſing a pair of ſtockings, but unfortunately could 

find none, that were either ſtrong enough, or thick 
« enough. Gzve me, ſays he to the Hoſier, A | 
* of Matter CONTINUOUS, not of Matter DISCRETE,” ; | : 
Mewgiane, tome ii. P. 64 I 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


Bur this is a Theory demanding a 


— Je parate Chapter, where thoſe, who queſ. 

tion the doctrines, may perhaps amuſe 
their curioſity, while they peruſe an at- 
tempt to exhibit the ſentiments of An- 
tiquity upon ſo fingular a ſubject; a ſub- 
ject, in it's exiftence ſo obvious, in it s 
real charatter ſo abſtruſe. 


CHAP. 


A RR AN G EMEN T 8. 


5 H A | P. * 


3 Concerning Morton PuysIcaL—[!'s s Vas 
rious Species deduced and Uluftrated— 


blend themſelves with each other, and 


38 


why — Contrariety, Oppoſition, Refl— — 
Motion Phyfical—an Object of all the 
Senſes—Common Objects of Senſation, 
how many Motion, a thing not fimple, 
but complicated with many other Things © 
—s Definition or Deſcription taken - 
Ow: the  Peripatetics— — the Accounts 
given of it by Pythagoras and Plato 


analogous to that of Ariſtotle, and why. 


LL. Mo rio is either PRVYSICAL, or 


NOT PVYSI CAL. As by MoT1on | 


Cxvl. 


e I mean that, which i 1s obvious e 


to the Sen/es, ſo by MoT10N NOT Pay- 


sic, I mean that, which, by being 9 785 
the object of no ſenſe, (as for example 


the 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XI. the Sacceflion of our Thoughts and Vos 


—— litions) is the Subject of @jter contem= 


- is the order adopted here, See Hermes, 9 


plation, and knowable not to the Senfi- 


tive, but to the rational Faculty. 


Tuis therefore will be the Plan of 5 


our following Inquiry. 


Ix the preſent Chapter we ſhall con- 
ſider MoT1oN MERELY PuySICAL, both 
in it's ſeveral diftin# Species, and in it's 


general or common Character. 


IN the next Chapter we hall inquire 


whether there be OTHER | Moriox 


BESIDES 3 and if ſuch may be found, 


we ſhall then examine, how far it is 


diftinguiſhed from the Fe al, and how 


far it is connected. 


; PigsT therefore for the firſt (a). 


— wt 


(a) In the Order of Nature the Genus precedes it's 
ſeveral Species; but in the order of Human Percep- 
tion the ſeveral Species precede their Genus, which laſt 


1 cv 
AS 
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- As the moſt obvious of all Motions is C. XVI. 
the Motion of Body, ſo the moſt obvious eee Bras 


Motion of Body is that, by which it 
changes from Place to Place (b), itſelf 


remaining, or at leaſt ſuppoſed to re- 


main, both in one Place and the other, 


preciſely the ſame. Tis thus a Bowl 

moves over a Plane; a Bird thro' the Air; 

a Planet round the Sun. This Motion 
is properly MoTion LocaL ; or, if we 
| chuſe a ſingle Name, we may call it 
Pass AGE or Trans!TION. It's peculiar 
character, as oppoſed to any other Mo- 

tion, is 70 ect no Attribute 77 Body, but 
merely that US Local Site. 


Cœruleo per fumma levis volat eguora cur. 
| Sub dunt unde, l tumidumque Ju? axe to- 
uanti 


(9) Called therefore in Greek Nn KATH 1 on Ara 
bon, and ſometimes by a ſingle word, Pogo See 


Ariſt. Prædic. p- 33. Edit. _ and Kanne. in Loc. 
p. 171. B. 


Ster- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
Sternitur equor aquis ; fugiunt vaſio 
_ @there nimbi (c). 


Here the Chariot PO the Wares ſub- 


ſide, the Clouds diſperſe, all is in LOCAL 


Moriox. 


THERE are other Motions, which af. 


fect the more mherent Attributes. Thus 


when a lump of Clay is moulded from a 
| Cube into a Sphere, there is Motion more 


than local; for there is the acquilition of 
a new Figure. The ſame happens, when 


"A man from hot becomes cold, from 


ruddy becomes pale. Mor ion or THis 


Sprerxs has reſpe to the Genus of Qua- 


lity, and (if I may be permitted to coin 


2 word) may be called ALIAT10N (4). 


Fra thou beſt He ! but 07 how fal'n, „% 


 CHANG'D 
From Him, who i in the m realms of wh 


4 3 An. v. 819. | 
(4) Asie, in barbarous Latin Alti. ia 
Ari ** ut t ſupra. 
Chai. d 
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ene 
Myriads, the” 


385 
Chal? d with tranſeendent brightneſs, 25 C. XVI. 


e 


Here we behold Prat that are changed, 


2 Scene of ALIATION. 


AnoTHER S PECIES or MorTiow is ſeen 
in Addition and Detraction; as when we 


either add, or take away a Gnomon from 


a Square. Here is no Aliation, or 


Change of Quality, (for the Figure, as a 


Square, remains the ſame i in either caſe) | 
but the Effect of fech Motion is a Change 
| only in the Otantity, 49 the Square be- 


comes either malle, or larger. When 


- Quantity 7s enlarged, | we call the Motion 
AUGMENTATION 3 When tis /efſened, we 
call it DiMixu3 TION Y. 


: Behold a wonder : They, Yak Now who rem 4 5 
In nannt to farpaſe Earth's Giant Sons, 


x 8 FR Y 2 1 [ - « i 4 


— 
—_ _ I * 


0 . Loft, 3 h 80 Ss. 174. 


( „ ) Augmentation, Alk vie Diminution, Melacie. 


| Vi. 80 bad 6 20 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
Now LESS than ſmalleſt PEO. in nar- 


row room 


Nied number 33 { 8 


| Here we behold DiMINUT1ON, 


PARVA metu primo; ; mox ſoſe ATTOLILIT 


IN AURAS, 


| Ingrediturque ſolo, et caput inter . 


condit (RJ: 


Here we behold AUGMENTATION, 


ALL thefe Mations have this in com- 
mon, that they are Changes or Road. 


from one Attribute to another (i), while 
the Subſtance remains tlie ſame, both in 
Eſſence and in Name. Thus the Planet 


e which was a year ago in ſuch 


1 2 * " 


— * I” 


(2) "Par: Ih, i 6 777. 


( Zn. iv. 176. See chap. ix. where the Species 
of Quantity are enumerated. 


(i) Ov xarnſopiat cio, GAN 2056 eig rg e 


ela They (that is, theſe ſeveral Species of Motion) 
are not Predicaments, but a RoaD to the Predicaments. 


Ammon. in Prad. 17 I. 


a part 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
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à part of the heavens, and is at preſent C. XVI. 


in another, tho' his Attributes of Place 


are changed, is yet both in Effence and 


in Name till the ſame Planet. By pa- 


rity of Reaſon, 'tis /e fame individual 
Man, who, by change i in Quantity, from 


fleſhy becomes emaciated (8). 


— 


U 


ot. 


(4) Speaking of theſe Species of Motion, Ammonius 


fays—uwtir02s 1 I K Here, N N IIolov, 7 na 


Towov, Ou To , * nc cles L 
That things are moved and hanged either in QUANTITY, 
or in QUALITY, or in Prack, ill preſerving [dur- 


ing theſe Motions] their ORIGINAL ESSENTIAL 
Form, Ammon. in Pred. p. 172. | 


Here we find the Phraſe BE . com- 
monly called Sub/tautial Form, but which we chuſe 
(as thinking it more accurate) to tranſlate /- 

ſential. To explain—Let us for example call Spheri- 


cality (if we may employ ſuch a word) the Eſſential 
Form to a Bowl. Every one will admit that the Bowl 


may undergo mary Changes; may become White 


from Black, Hot from Cold; and (by a more eaſy 5 


Change than theſe) it may roll from one Place to an- 


other; and yet notwithſtanding it may fill continue. 


to be a Bowl. But when it's Spher icality, that is to 


fay it's Eid 801d, it's eſſentta! Form departs, when 
| (uppoling it's | Matter to be Clay) it 45 moulded from 


Ce Loy a Sphere 


WW, 
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xv! XVI. 3 there are ah Motions, which 4 in 
+ — their Efedts go farther. Thus when the 

| Subſtance of a Man becomes not only 
pallid and emaciated, but it's /ving Prin- 
ciple is detached from that which it 
enlivens, Putrefaction and Diſſolution of 
the Body enſue, and 'tis no longer a 
Ch ange within the Subſtance, but the very 7 
Subſtance is loſt both in Eſſence and in 
Name (J). Son Morio is called CoR- 

' RUPTION, Di5s0LUTION, or DYING. 
On the contrary, when the Sced of any 
Species, whether Animal or Vegetable, 

by Evolution, Accretion, or other latent 
Proceſs of Nature, produces a certain 


Being, which had no exiſtence befere ; ; tis a 
Change, like the former, that goes not 

merely to Attributes, but by a more ef- 

ficacious Operation to the very Subſtance 


1 — 
* 4 A R 


— - 4 —_ 


—__— 


2 2 into a Cube, from that inflane the Bot 7 75 1 


| Were, it has no longer an exiſtence either 1 in Effence, 
= FREE = or” in Name. See before, p. 90. 


1 0 Sce che Note immediately preceding. 


itſelf. 


* — „ 
nA” I ISIS — Wg ps 9 A TIT 
A PTS > Te "En TSP IE: e CE gt ARS os 
- - . r 2 F * - MN : * — . 
- 3 - l 


1 2 2 
= 
— 1 n — 
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RATION or BIRTH, 


Tur following difference ſubſiſts be- 
tween theſe two latter Species and the 


former; the former are no more than 


Roads to different Modes of Being ; the 
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itſelf. Such Morton is called Oxvr- C. XVI. 


— 


latter lead to Being gell. and to it 's 


| oppolite Non- -being (2). 


in ſeparate and diſtind theſe 
Species of Motion may be found, yet be- 
ing all of the fame Genus, they naturally 


blend bleme elves together. 


„ - g * 
Lad — * — —_ n. 


(m) Hence Gr . is called —Odcs aro 7s 


. 7 %::. A FOI Joh ru 3. W755 
WH un dre tis T0 WH Oy TSTES WV d Tg dc - 


1 5 „ | 
7 eig T0 eve % Y THE ROAD from NON-HHING 


to BEING ; that is, from BEING IN POWER % BEING 


IN ACT—CorRRUuUPTION or DissoLUrIoN, on the 


contrary, is called Odog a0 78 a> eig ro h bv 
THE ROAD from BEING to Now- BEING. Ammon, 


| in Præd. p. 172. 


The Particle k 1, betten in 1 the Quotations t to n 
ory, and vc , is to diſtinguiſh the Non being 


and Being here mentioned from Being and Non-being 


abſolute, IIn means in a manner, as it were, after a 


fot. dee below, 397» La . . 


7... . NS 


* N Win 
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r n 
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xv. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tuus tho Local Motion may poſſibly 
exiſt without the reſt, yet tis impaſſible for 


tlie reſt to exiſt without Local Motion. 


| Generation | is the Aſſemblage of parts ; 
Corruption, the Separation 3 fo that here 
Local Motion is evident in either caſe, 


'Tis the ſame in Aliation; the fame in 


Augmentation and Diminution. When 


Fear renders a perſon pale, ſuch Change 


could not be, did not his Blood retreat 


5 locally from the ſurface 70 within : and 
as for Augmentation and it's Oppoſite, 


they are no more than the bringing to, 


and the carrying off; both which i in their 


very Idea imply Local Motion. 


Tux other Species of 1 in- 
cidentalh blended alſo. He that increaſes 


in bulk, commonly increaſes with rud- 


dineſo; and he that leſſens in bulk, com- 
monly leſſens with Paleneſs. There are 
both in the Qualities and the Quantities | 


of the Particles to be aſſembled, many 
TE - Chnoged 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
Changes neceſſarily previous to Gene- 
ration or Birth ; and many others, as: 


391 
C. XVI. 


_ neceſſarily Previous | to Corruption | or 


; Death (n). 


AND thus have we eſtabliſhed six SPE“ 


cies or Mor iox, which We denomi- | 
nate PaysicaL, becauſe they reipe& 
Ph whical Subjecks. They are to be found 
in four of the UNIVERSAL GENERA, or 
ARRANGEMENTS ; one in the Genus, 
Where, TRANSITION ; one in Ruality, | 
ALIATION; two in Nyantity, Au- 
MENTATION and D1iMINUTION ; two in 
| Subſtance, GENERATION and Coxkur- 


TION. 


cry 


— — 


ſhews at large that Local Mation is neceſlarily the pri- 
mary Motion, as running thre the reſt, and eilential 


to them all; and where he likewiie explains in what 
manner the other Species of Motion neceflarity & 


themſelves with each other. The Chapter .5 too jg 


5 
| 8 
to be here tranſcribed. In his Tract e A, 1 i. 


c. 3. having ſpoken of the ſeveral Specics of 9 8 | 


he adds, that Morrion infers Pr Ack παπ a; » 
a Ne NEH Kio & r 1755 41. L TEE 
5 Morions Here enumerated are in PLACE, 


Cc 4 E 


(u See Ariſtot. Phyſ. l. viii. c. 8. where he 
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CVI. 
ION or CoNTRARIETY (o). Where two 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
Is all theſe Motions there is OPPost. 


Species are coupled in one Genus, the 


two Species themſelves are, in ſuch caſe, | 
Contraries ; as Generation and Corrup- 


tion, Augmentation and Diminution. Where 


the Species ſtands Angle, as Local Mo- 


tion, or Aliation, the Contrarieties are 


more MUMECrOUS, and therefore perhaps not 
mentioned. In Local Motion we behold 


Back ward and Forward, Reilinear and 


Curvilinear, Centripetal and Centrifu— 


gal, &c. In Aliation, or Change of Va- 

lity, we behold Blackening and Wbite- 
ning; Straightening and Bending 
Strengthening and Weakening ; with 


many others, to which names are want- 


ing. Laſtly, all Mor ION whatever is 
contrary to ResT „ 


n a 4 , 


1 * = 105 9 * 


| () See the 3 preceding, p-. 36. 


(p) 'Es1 9 G Ty AR Knots nE dio 


In ftriftneſs the CONTRARY to MoTron is REST. 
Ar ft. 1 c. xi. p. 5 Edit. 905. 
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Aub now perhaps it may not be a- C. XVI. 
miſs to inquire, WHAT PHYSICAL Mo- * 
TION 18. Some Philoſophers have found 
a ſhort method here, by telling us, tis a 
Muna ple Idea, and therefore cannot be de- 
finea. (hers. with more reaſon, have 
called it hard to be defined (g), a circum- 


ſtance not unuſual with other Subjects 
equally obvious, there being nothing more 
different both in accuracy and truth, 
than that Apprehenſion, which is ade- 
quate to the purpoſes. of the Vulgar, 
| and that, which ought to ſatisfy the in- 

i reſtigation of a Philoſopher. - 


1s the firſt place, if we id Mo- 
| TION as an n Object of Seo; we mall | 


— 


The SR Modes of 9 are 3 in 
the ſubſequent part of the Chapter here quoted, 
which in ſome Editions is the fourteenth. 


(4) a αν Aab ab I (fail. Kivnow) Ti tow? | 
*Tis hard to comprehend what it i So ſays the Stagi- 
rite, and gives his Reaſons, which we poltpone for | — 
the preſent, that we may not antisipate. Phy. l. iii. 

e. 2. P. 45. Edit 9 „„ 
diſcoyer 
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g C. XVI. diſcover it to be the Object not of one 
f —*> Senſe, but of all. In a ring of Bells we 
1 hear it; in a ſucceſſion of Savours we 


. 
- 


taſte it; of Odours, we ſmell it; and 
that we feel or ſee it, there needs no ex- 
ample. Thus is it diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe Objects, that are peculiar to one 
Senſe alone; as from Colours, which we 
only ſee, or from Sounds, which we only 
hear. Simple therefore as it is, it is not 
only an Object of Senſation, but ſtands 
diſtinguiſhed, as a coOMMoN OB JECT, from 
other objects that are PECULIAR, 


AND are there then (it may be de- 
manded) no ofher Objects of the Jam: 
Character ?—'Tis anſwered, there are; 
as Bulk and Figure, common Objects to 
the Sight and Feeling ; ; Reſt and Num- 

ber, common Objects, like Motion, to 
N Senſe * 


— - a i ” . - ” , — 2 | — * 2 A - 
Re ˙ VVA a ot r —— 


3 EF * 


| () Ned a, XiVNT1G, Vela, eee aig, 
ut - T% vag roοατν v0 SIe £55 104% ( feil. 15 


al hic tos). The common e of Senſation are Mlo- 
Ki 3 = TION) 


I 


| we conſider it as Phy/ical. 


HHH AY SWEDES 
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- AND how it 18 het way: is Mp... CXVL 
— 


iion diſtinguiſhed from theſe? We re- 


ply, from Reſt, by Contrariety ; from 


Number, by Continuity ; from Bulk and 


Figure, as the Parts of Motion are never 


permanent, never co-exiſt, What Specu- 


| lations does this Idea, Simple as it is 
called, open, even while we conſider it 


no farther than as an Object of * 


bon? 


Bur we muſt not ſtop here, even while 
As fuch we 
ſhall find it connected with a Body, 
which moves ; and as ſuch, neceſſarily 


performed thro Space, and in Time; ſo 
that Zheſe alſo, and their Attributes of 
Infinite and Continuous, mutt be added 


— ä _ a G 
_ ” RH a — — 


| T10N, REST, NUMBER, FIGURE, BULK ; for theſe 
are peculiar to no one Sonſe, 
| c.6, p. 34. Theſe common Objects are well worthy 
of Attention in explaining the Doctrine of the Senſes 


Ariſt. de Anima, I. ii. 


and Scnlation. 


10 
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| CX Vl. toit's Theory, as ſo many n Spe- 
3 —— culations, 


He Wx cannot therefore but obſerve, that 


5 if it be a /mple Idea, tis ſtrangely com- 
| plicated with a multitude of others (9); 
| | ) See the Beginning of the third Book of Ai 
1 lotle's Phyſici, ch. i. where being about to treat of 
'F Alotion, he ſhews with what other Subjects it is ne. 
. ceflarily connected, ſuch as ConTinNuovus, Inxi- 
i NITE, PLACE, Time, &c. and where accordingly, 
1 after he has given us the Opinions of his Predeceſ- 
4 ſors in Philoſophy concerning theſe Subjects, he pro- 
; ceeds in due order to explain what he thinks himſelf, 
: —His words are, as they here follow. Axe; d' 1 


21016 £10%8 v Toner. To 0 Artig tnPalerm 
Hye iv d Ne dis nat ToIS epug ojaivore To Lu- 
ve xs, cofeSae. wech j Ti Aug 70 
17s. Amtige, og 70 "Ampoy draugerev T9 Turtle by, 
| Ness o 7167019 Avev Tore, | 2 Kevz, x; Xeous dural 
Ni ei. MoTION appears to be in the number of 
things CONTINUOUS : now INFINITE immediateiy 
fhews itſelf in that which is ConTIxuous ; for wii 
. when they deſine Cox IN Uos, they have often 
 6ccaſton to employ withal the character of Ini nite, in at 
much as CONTINUITY ig that, which is DIVISIIIE 
ro Inrixire. Add to this, without PLACE, and 


Yacuum, and TIME, fis impolſile that Mori 
Hould have exiſlence. Pye 1. . 


A ; A rn n 4 7 A y 53 _ * * 


ſuch 


3 


13 
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| ſole Attributes both of Wantity and of 


Quality, But to proceed ii in our Specu- 


lation. 


Tua there are things exiſting in act, 
in reality, in acluality (call it as you 
pleaſe) we have the evidence both of 
| our Senſes, and of our internal Conſci- 
| ouſneſs ; ſo that this is a matter of fact, 
which we take for granted. That there 
alſo are things which aftually and really 


are not, is equally evident as the former, 


and requires no proving. A Sphinx for 


example actually is not; a Centaur ac- 


tually is not; for theſe we may call 
| Phantoms in the lan guage of Lucretins, 


Yue neque front uam, neque 22 oe 


Prone: 


Laſtly, every Subſtance that wall 15 


by e þ being that tinge actually 75 


nat 
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ſuch as Space, 77 ine, Infi Paitude, Kane C XVI. 
nuity, together with Body, and it's vi- N 
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CXVI. not any other (t). A piece of Braſs for 
example actually is not an Oak; 


an 
Acorn, not a Vine; a Grape-ſtone, not a 


Statue. 


THERE is a difference however here; 
J mean a difference in the laſt mode of 


actually not being for tho' the Braſs is 


no more a Statue, than it is an Oak, yet 


i has it a Capacity to become the one, and 
none to become the other. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the Acorn, with reſpec 
to the Oak; of the Grape- ſtone, with 


reſpect to the Vine. Were it not for 


this definite nature of Capacity, which as 
much digits the inviſible 12285 


* a. Me _—_ 


2 f ith. 2 


= 


(1) This 1 LAST Sencins of Now- ENTITY ſhould 


be carefully attended to, as the Doctrine of Malin 
wholly depends upon it, and as it is fo v/entially diſtin— 


guiſhed both from the PHanTaAsTic Non,: entities 


[(the Sphinx, the Centaur, &c.) immediately preced- 


ing, and from that trongeſt of all Non-entities, the 


Non- entity of IMpossIBILITY, ſuch as that the Di. 
ameter of the Square ſhould be cemmenſurable with it's 


Sides, or that the ſame Number ſhould be both ves and 


Oad. Sec 8 p. 389. 


48 
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| as Aduality diſtinguiſhes the vile At- C. XVI. 
. tributes, there would be no reaſon Why 1 
an Acorn ſhould not produce a Statue, 
as well as it produces an Oak; or why 


any thing (to ſpeak more generally) 
| Jould not be able to os any. IS 00. 


Wu nr then, if how were no Capa- 
city exiſting in the Univerſe — Could 
there be Generations, C orruptions, Growths, _ 
Diminutions, Aliations, or Change of 
Place ?—Impoſlible-—But if thele are 
all the Species of Phyſical Motion, it 
| follows, that wiTHouT Caracrry there | 
can be no ſuch Kaen, . 


- An MorT1ow then for this reaſon 
pure Capacity, and that only Let us 
examine. -A Man, being in Salisbury, 


* 
2 * a” *% 


——ů— —ͤ—ę— — ꝛ2— — q —_— _— 


(u) This Diſtinction of T0 Eri and To 
Aur, of that which is in ACTUALITY, and that 
which is in POWER, is the Baſis of all the Peripatetic 

Reaſoning upon this Subject, dee p. 2775 Kc. alſo 
P- 149, 49 . 
has 
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| 


C.X&VI has a Capacity of travelling to Linde 
s he therefore, for merely poſſæſing 2 


4 0 Capacity, upon the road thither ?—He is 
4 Hr Se | not. Motion therefore, tio Capacity, is 


not Capacity alone: there muſt be ſome 
degree of ACTUALITY, or elſe Mor io 
can never exiſt. Shall we then call it 
pure ACTUALITY „e cannot aſſert 
| that, when we have made Capacity 
one of it's requiſites. Beſides, how 
| ſhould Motion be ſeen in pure Actuality; 
an Actuality, which zever exiſts, till Mo- 
tion is at an end ? A Man ſurely can 
no more be called moving towards Lon- 
don, who is actually arrived there, than 
he who, poſſeſſing the Capacity of go- 

ing thither, forbears to exert any of his 
motive powers. 


Ir Motion ee be neither Capa- 
city alone, nor  Adtuality alone, and yet 
' beth (as it appears) are efſential to it ; 
"tis IN BOTH we mult look after it, 
Av 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


PULSE ; that 'tis / the Animal impels it- 


felt, becauſe ” tis / that it perceives; it 


417 


Chap. 
XVII. 


does not ſo perceive, becauſe it is lo im Pr Mit 


belle 2 1 


Tur Impulſe ken ſpoken of ; is of 
earliej} date, commencing in a manner 
with the Animal itſelf ; and, as it merely 


reſpects the Body and bodily Pleaſure, is 


diſtinguithed from other Impulſes by the 


name of APPETITE (4). 


As Animals advance, ho scene of 
Perception enlarges, and the number of 


Spontaneous Impulſes increaſe of courſe : 
with it. Yet while Pleaſure corporeal con- | 
_ tinues the /e Object, and there appears 
no Danger either in acquiring or pre- 


— — ap——— _—_— ——— — —— 


— — —— — _ * 


prebenſion. He ſeems (like the reſt) to have juſtly 


dilinguiſhed between INNATE INST INCTS, and IN 
NATE ProposiTioNs. | 


ms 2 * A | = 
(i) — Ley Irs onkel; WcthAov 1 Corel, deors 


eg. Arift, Metaph. A. C. p. 203. Edit, Sylb. 


(&) EHferuIlIa. 5 1 
x Ee 28 
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5: 

| Chap. YE 1, the Impulſe 18 Ail an Ap- 
5 | XVII. petite, v arying only 1 in it's name, as the 
5 Pleaſure, to Which it is referred, varies 
in the Species. 


Fer, beſides theſe Preconceptions, the 
Sources of ſimple Appetite, there are alſo 
Preconceptions of offering Violence, and 
others of re/iting Danger, and theſe na- 
turally call forth anotſier Power, I mean 
the Power of ANGER (J). Few Animals, 


5 A m___—— - 
* rr ” * * 
"a 5 22 3 F . 2 wo, vx 

4 


when young, feel any ſuch Preconceptions; 
: but the more ferocious and ſavage are ſure 
f to find them at maturity; and the iraſ⸗ 5 
cible Impulſes ſoon ſpontaneouſiy attend, 
prompting the Lion to employ his Fangs; 
the Vultur his Talons; the Boar his 
Taſk'; and every other Animal of prey 


5 AMOS HE RTE IR TILT ne . 


bis proper and natural Preparations. 


ALL theſe Spontaneous Impulſes, as well 
of Anger as of Appetite, are equally in- 


— 


(1!) SMO. | 
cluded 
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Jed under the common name of Irra- 


| _ tonal (n). being called by this name, 


becauſe they have nothing to do with 
Reafon. 


Bur when REAasoN becomes ſtrong 


enough to view it's proper Objects ; 


that Sight, to which no Being here 
but Man alone is equal; ; when the Moral 
and the Intelligible riſe before his mental | 
Eye, and he beholds the fair Forms of 
Good and of Truth ; then too ariſe In- 
pulſes of a far more noble kind, thoſe to 
8 Friendſhip, to Society, to Virtue, and 
to Science ( n). , 


— 8 


— 


650 AAOrox, as well as AOTIKOE as 05 


419 


Chap. 
XVII. 


| Aug 


TOE, are Terms too well known, to need more than 5 


5 to be mentioned. 


78) This Progreſſion from the lower to the lope· 
tior Faculties is well deſeribed by Cicero. 


Prima eft enim conciliatio hominis ad ea, que ſunt 2 


cundum naturam :. . mul autem cepit intelligentiam, vel 5 


notionem potius (quam adpellant worn illi) viditque re- ; 
Tur mM egendarum 01 Wren, et, ut ita dicam, concordiam 3 


Ee 2 „ rute 


a. 


W 


r 2 


S - 


— — —— — > 2 
2 
PF ²˙ NOS TY — 


EET 


AS 


Ss. 
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Axp thus is Man not only a Micro- 
coſm in | the Structure of his Body, but 
in 


— »» 8 8 * 
r — 


. PO 6 


multa eam pluris aftimavit, quam omnia illa, que 75 15 
mium Auexerat : atque ita cogitatione et ratione conlegit, 
ut ftatueret in es conlocatuin ſummum illud hominis PER 

5E LAUDANDUM ET EXPETENDUM Bonun. Ci. 
de „3 : Ts 


Unicuique etati ſua conflitutie oft: alia infanti alta 
puero, alia ſeni : omnes env conſbitutioni conciliantur, in 


gud ſunt. In fans / ine dentibus eſt : huic conflitution; ſug 


conciliatur. Enati funt dentes : huic, &c. Sen. Epilt. 


cxxi, The whole Epiſtle is worth peruſal, in parti 


cular what tollows—£r7g9 infans ei Ne fas 
| conciliatur, que TUNC igfanti et, non gue futura . 


veni eſt. Neque enim, $I ALIQUID ILLI aus. 1N 
QUO TRANSEAT, Te/iat ; non HOC gucqpue, in qua U 
citur, SECUNDUM NAT URAM EST. 


See allo his elegant Appli cation of this Dockr ine to 
the different. Stages of that well-known Vegetable, 
Corn, from it's Hirſt appearance above the ground, to 
it's State of maturity. Nam et illa herba, qi. 
Sevetem, & c. Epiſt. p. 603. Edit. Varia. 


See alfo how elegantly Cicero applies the ſame Doc 
trine to the Vine, where to the vegetative Powers 0 
fir ſuppoſes Senſe ſuperadded; and then to Sense, 
Neajon; each Superaddition ſtill increaſing in value, 
tho' not robbing the former Powers of their due re- 
gard and att cation==&e nut gquidem, quad eam tHets!, 

1 | tit 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


in the Syſtem too of his Impulſes, in- 
cluding all of them within him from the 


 baſeſt 


2 


——— — 


ut de Viti potiſſimum liquar, of id, &c. De Fin. 
. „„ | 


2 — = — 


See Vol. the Firſt, Dialogue concerning Happineſs, 


part the ſecond, and the Notes, p. 302, &c. 


The Number and Subordination of the animating 
Powers are well diſtinguiſhe ed in the a, Ex- 


tracts. 
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Ev aurn—T/ith regard to the Powers of the Soul that 


have been enumerated, to ſame Beings they appertain ALL 
of them ; to athers, only SOME of hens ; and to others, 
only ONE of them. The Powers we have mentioned, are 
the Nutritive, the Senſitive, the Power of Deſire, of le- 
cal Motion, of Ratiocination. Now 10 Plants there ap- 
pertains only the Nutritive Power ; to other Beings both 
this, and the Senſitive : but if the Senſitive, then the 


Power r Deere; far Appetite, and Reſentment, and 


Ee 3 1 Palition 
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Chap. baſeſt to the moſt ſublime (). He in. 
1 0 cludes them all, as being poſſeſſed of all 
' Dans crc Per- 


a es. = 2 ws — Z — Za - £ = * — eng = 


74 
= | 


— — 
hm 


Volition (the three great kde Powers are ood of 
them a Species of Deſire, and all Animals have at leaſt 
one of the Senſes, 1 mean the Senſe of Touch, Now 1 
the Being, which poſſeſſes Senſation, to this appertain alſq 
Pleaſure and Pain, and that which is Pleaſurable and 
Painful. But if theſe, then Appetite ; for Appetite 1s the 
Defire of that, which is Pleaſurable. Ariſi. de Anim, 
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N.’ uur og 0 e ele kg on, » Tack ny 0nd 
=— AA reg f vod Ou rac ia, T& d rar prove 
Con—IWithout the Nutritive Power there is no Senji- 
tive; but then the Nutritive is ſeparated from the Senf 
tive in Plants. Again, without Touch there can be none 3 
V the other Senſations, but there may be Touch withut Ml 
any of the reſt ; for thus are there many Animals, which 3 
have neither Sight, nor Hearing, nor even a Senſation if | 
Smells. Farther ſtiil, of the Senfiri tive Beings ſome poſſeſs 


the Loco. motive Power, and Ds poſſe ſs it not the lafl 
| Order 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 
Perception z and Perception we have now 
found to be the Cauſe of all e 
Impu 2 


3 


Order 0 of Beings, and thoſe the fave in number, ite: 


423 


Chap: 
XVII. 


We 


thoſe, which poſſeſs the Powers of REASONING and Dis- 


CUSSION : and among the mortal and periſhable Beings 


thoſe, who poſſeſs theſe Powers, poſſeſs ALL the remain» 
ing Species 3 ; but theſe, who poſſeſs any one of theſe 


Powers in particular, do not all of them therefore poſſeſs 
the Reaſoning Power, but ſome of them want even the 


_ Power of Phanſy or Imagination; others of them conduct 


themſelves and live by that [inferior Power] alone, 
Ariſt. de Anim, I. it. c. 3. P. 28. 855 9546. Sce 
| before, p. 100, Note (2. 


It muſt be here obſerved, that Pran are «fla: TO 


Live (Civ) tho? not to be ANIMALS (Coz); the 


Character of ANIMAL being derived from the Power 
of SENSATION, of which Plants are ſuppoſed deſti- 


tute ; while that of LIE appertains to them, be- 


cauſe they GROW, and PRODUCE each of them SEED 
 ofter their kind. 


Theſe different Powers, as they ſtand united in one 

ſubject, may be better comprehended, by marking 

their clear and diſtinct character, when they exiſt a- 
part, in different Subjects. 


(0) The preceding Speculations have reſpect to the 
threefold Diviſion of the Soul, adopted by the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonics, by which they made it to be 


Rational, Iraſcible, and Concupi cible, and called it's 


Ee 4: three 
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' Chap. Wr muſt remember however that tis 
5 XVII. not Perception /imply, which cauſes ſuch 
15 © Impulſe; but tis Perception of Want 
q: within, and of adequate Good Without ; 
bo — and that as this Good is ſometimes an 
bobject of Senſe, ſometimes of TIntelled, 


ſometimes a miſtaken Good, at other 


. SOL TE I CIR ag.” pm r — 5 n 


| . times a real one, (in as much as Senſa- 
tion is fallible, and Reaſon may be de- 
= ceived) ſo the whole amounts to this; 


ite Cauſe of Spontaneous Impulſe is the 

Perception of abſent Good, and that either | 
5 eu 1/ible or intelligible, either real or appa- 
© | rent [/. . 


2 < 
—— —¾ 


ee ee eee * 


AFTER this manner we perceive one 
of the moſt important Unions; the Unior 


— — 


died 1222 . 45 * CAT 


$9; | | three Faculties Ab., Oude, and Enmibupia, Rea- 
.\ = SON, ANGER, and CONCUPISCENCE or APPETITE, 


dee Diog. Laert. iii. go. Plato's POOR. 18 ſounded 
on this Diviſion, 


(p) See Vol. the Firſt, Treatiſe on Happe and 
Notes on the lms, pages 212, 240, 3345 356. 
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of thoſe two capital Motions, the Phy- 
ical and the Metaphyfical, Tux Sour 


ſerceives thoſe Goods, which it is con- 
ſcious that the Animal wants, Hence 
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* 
XVII. 


an Impulſe to obtain them by employing f 


the Organs of the Body ; and this, as 
far as the Soul only is concerned, we call 
Motion Metaphyſ cal. Hence the bodily 
L Organs actually are employed, and this 
we call Motion Phyjical. Perception leads 

the way ; Spontaneous Impulſe follows ; and 
lie Body ſupplies the place of an loftru- 

| ment or Tool (4). 


As 


% . . 4 — 


; 8 yo 2 8 ME 3 $M 2 
00 ure. 855 SV £76b TO MKIVEIGY ZI - ee T&% 


Crag, 0 ee THC l 22 alriae To xo ds Lees 


tos dcn, Taurhgs d owojaivng N 0s aighiots, 1 d 
| Qauracias 70 vonoewg— And thus it is, that ANIMALS. 


proceed to move themſelves and act, a DESIRE being the 


| loft and immediate Cauſe of their moving, aud this Deſi re 


being occaſioned either by SENSATION, or elſe by IMA- 
GINATION and INTELLECTION, Arijt. de Animal. 


Motu. c. vii. p. 155. Tait. Hh. 
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15 Chap . As every animal Motion has a view to 
5 XVII. Good, ſo, if it miſs that Good, the Mo. 
5 „„ OE. tion ceaſes, and the Animal is left dif. 
4 | contented : if it obtain it, the Animal ; 18 

j | happy, but then too e Motion ceaſes ; 
0 for the End is obtained, to which the 
a e Motion tended. And thus is all aim 
4 Ml.otion in it's Nature finite, as it has a 

| Beginning and an End; as it begins from 
N N the Want of Good, and ends in it's >” 
1 85 quiſition. Hence too as it ends where it 
begins, it bears an analogy to Motion 
circular, where we run a complete round, 
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Ori awry df via. 1 di Vootwg, N d' ache 
G. 7% CORPOREAL FEELINGS prepare in a pro- 
fer manner the ORGANIC PARTS of the Body; DE- 
SIRE prepares theſe Feelings; that Defire is prepared by 
ſeme Fancy or APPEARANCE ; and this laſt ariſes ei- 
ther thro INTELLECTION or SENSATION, Wu 
1.c.8. p. 157. Edit. Sylb. 
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If it be aſked why N has been ſaid concern- 
ing Averſion and Evil, as well as concerning Volition 
and Good; the Anſwer is, that t fly Evil is to ſeek 

| Good ; and to efc ape Evil is to obtain Good; lo chat in 
the preſent 1 — 7 they are both included. 
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ARRANGEMENTS. 


by returning to the point whence we 


| began. 


Tis no-unentertaining Speculation to 


attend to theſe internal Motions, as they 
ariſe from the different prevalence of 
their different internal Cauſes. Within 
| the Soul of Man there are Paſſions, and 
| a Principle of Reaſon : ſometimes the 
internal Motion arifes from many Paſſions 
at once, and the Soul is like a Sea when 
agitated by contrary Winds. e 


15. e ingens = 
Ino in corde PUDOR, 1 wh INSANIA 


LUCTU C0). 


Here the Motion is tempeſtuous, and 
Reaſon during the Storm appears to be 
overwhelmed. At other times ſhe inter- 
poles, but without ſucceſs z and in ſuch 
cafe the Motion is equally turbid and ir- 


— — —_ 


() An. x, 870. 


regular. 
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il Thus Medea, when ſhe is about 
to murder her children : 


Kel uu Ne, ol 5455 MEAN Kona,” 


' Oupuos de gr“ ry Exh) Hud r . 


T know the miſchiefs, that J ſoon ſhall ad, 


| But Paſſion over-rales my better thoughts, 5 


There are times too, when Reaſen FA 


with greater ſucceſs, and when the Mo- 


lion becomes of. courſe more placid and 
ſerene. But whenever ſhe is ſo far able 
to eſtabliſh her authority, as to have % 
f Paſſions obey her uniformly without mur- 


muring or oppolition, then follows that | 


orderly, that fair and equal Motion, by 


which the Szozcs repreſented even HAr- 


 PINEsSS itſelf, and elegantly called it the 


Wall fowng o life 2 


— 


„„ ä 


© . Boie, E 46. p. 144. Edit. Uh 


ton. Euripid. Med. v. 1078, g. 


(t) Eu go Bilge —Sece Dt. Laert. vii. 88. — Hin | 


intellecta 1 la beata vita, Jenn defluens curſu. be- 
nec. Epiſt. 120, See alſo of this Treatiſe, p. 261, 262. 


BESIDES, 


ARRANGEMENT S. 


Brs1pzs the well-flowing here men- 
tioned, which is of a kind purely moral, 


there is another highly valuable, which 


is of a kind purely intellectual. It is un- 
der This Motion, that the Man of Specu- 
lation paſſes, thro' the road of Syllogiſm, 

from the /ampleſi Truths to the OM com- 
phcates Theorems, 


Aub here it may be remarked, that as 
pure and original Truth is the Object of 
| our moſt excellent Vol LION (it being all 
that we ſeek, conſidered as Beings intel- 


gent), ſo is it as ſtrictly and properly the ; 


Object of our moſl excellent PERCEPTION ; 
there being no perceptive Pow er, but our 


| Intelle&f alone, that can reach it. Tis 


here then we behold the meaning of an 


antient and import: ant Do: Trine, that THE 


PRIMARY ' OBJuers. OF PERCEPTION 
AND oF ter ten ARE 3 THE SAME Ws 


—— —Uä— — 
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"Tis hence alſo we may learn; that not 


only ALL Good 1s TRUTH (as there can 
be none ſuch without @ reaſon, from 


_ whichit is fo denominated), but alſo that 


ALL TRUTH 1s Good, as it is the ſole 
E purſuit of the contemplative, the natural 
Object of their Wants, equally as ho- 
nours are to the ambitious, or as ban- 
quets to the luxurious (x). 


Having 


* 
— mon N n 


DESIRABLE and the INTELLIGIBLE move, without be- 
ing moved; and of theje two Genera thoſe Objects, that 
are HIGHEST and FIRST, are THE SAME. Ariſt, 
Metaph. A. 0. P. 202. Edit. Sylb, 


When a Theorem of 4 moves within un 3 


Deſire to underſtand it; or when, being underſtobd, 


it raiſes within us our neceflary Aſent : we do not con- 
ceive the Theorem itſelf to be moved, either by the De- 
fire, or by the Aﬀent, as the Horſes are moved, that 


give Motion to the Waggon, or the Waggon moves 
that gives motion to it's Load, 


(x) Tho' we ſeldom hear of Goods in our common 
intercourſe with Mankind, but what have reference 


to the Body, or at beſt to the wer Affections; yet 


HAS THE HIGHEST FACULTY OF THE SOUL A PE- 
'CULIAR (390D;. as much ; as the other faculties have, 
| from 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Having faid thus much concerning Chap. 
Perception, and that higheſt Species of XVII. 


animal Impulſe, I mean Volition, it muſt 


ret 


not be forgot, that there are other internal = 


Motions of a very different character, 
where both Perception and Spontaneous 
Impulſe are in a manner unconcerned. 


W1THiN every Animal there is an Ix- 
NATE and ACTIvE PoWER, which ceaſes 
not it's work, when Senſe and Appetite 
are aſleep ; which, without any conſcious 
co-operation of the Animal itſelf, carries 5 
it from an Embryo or Seed to the ma- 
turity of it's proper Form. Now fo far 
this Power may be called a Principle of 
Motion. At Maturity e ior were 


n ** 


nn. n 


T7 r 


from the intelleftual Poſſ- {ſion of which Good it ſecks 
| FELICITY and PEACE. 


[ loved her (fays the wiſe Man, ſpeaking of Wil- 5 
dom; and what is Wiſdom, but the moſt exalted 
Truth?) 1 loved her above Health and Beauty, and choſe 
10 have her inflead of Light : for the Light, that cometh 
from her, never geeth out, Vid. vii. to 1 

; | „  o the 
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the progreſs nite; there could be no 
Maturity at all) ; and ſo far it may be 


called a Principle of Ceſſation or Reft (). 
From this point of Reſt it deſerts the 


Being gradually, and in conſequence of 


ſuch deſertion the Being gradually decays. 


(y) Speaking of the difference between the Opera- 
tion of the Elements and mere MATTER, and that of 


 NaTuRE, and an internal Tainan the Seer fre ob- 


ſerves TG ot Obo TVVESWTW wegag £5 9 NYT 
llexebus x aupnoeus' r* N Wuxnss GA 8 woßeg, 


29 N [xAnev U. As to things, which derive their 


Canſtitutien from NATURE, there is a BOUND and 
Proportion in their Magnitude and Growth ; and theſz 


proceed from their Sour, not From the Element of Fire, 


and are cauſed rather by Reaſon, than by Matter. De 


An. ii. 4. p. 30. Edit, S$y;b.—And, not long beſore, | 


deſcribing a Phyfical or natural Subſtance, he makes 


it to be ſomething ixor@-> Hoy nv j og 2 gdf 


& r, which prſſeſſes within ref a Principle of Mo- 
TION and of REST, e Au. ii. 1. p. 23. Lt. 
Sylb. 


11s by this Prineipts that the Magnitude of the 
Thiſtle, the Oak, the Bee, the Elephant, and every 
other natural Production, whether animal or veg - 
able, is to a certain degree circumſcribed and 4 
mited; and when that Limit either fails or exceeds in a 
conſpicuous manner, the Being becomes a Aonſier. 
See Vol. I. p. 2955 Note xy ill. 
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AS DERIVING IT's Ex1STENCE FROM C. XVI. 


BOTH. 


Sven in fact it will appear; ſome- 


thing MoRE Zhan dead Capacity, ſome- 


thing LEss than perfect Afuality : Ca- 


PACITY ROUZED, and flriving to quit it's 


latent Character: not the CaraBre Braſs, 


nor yet the AcTuar Szatue, but the 


CaPAciTY In ENERGY, that is to ſay, 
the Braſs in Fuſion, while 1 7s becoming . 
the Statue, and 7s not yet become. Thus 
too, when a Complexion is attually Ked, 
we ſay not that it reddens ; much leſs 
do we aſſert ſo, while it remains per- 


fectiy Pale; but as every pale Complexion 


implies a Capacity 70 become red, tis in 


Tux ENERGY OF THis CAPACITY exiſts 


the Reddening, that is the Moriox. a 


53 the account of Mord Lode 
we ſee the Doctrine of the Peripatetics. 


The more ancient Sets of Pythagoreans 
and Platonics, tho” they give different 
D d . Deſcrip- 
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C. XVI. 


—— 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Deſcriptions, ſeem to have deduced tham 
all from 7he ſame Principles. Thus be- 


cauſe, whenever any thing is moved, it 


is ſome way or other diverſiſied either 
in Quantity, or in Quality, Or at leaſt in | 


Place, for this reaſon they called Mo- 


ION, DiversiTY. Again, becauſe, 
while oppoſite forces are equal, then is 
Motion ſuſpended, and revives not till Ju- 


equality deſtroys the Equilibrium; for this 


reaſon they called Moriox, INEqua- 
LITY. Again, becauſe every thing, which 


is moving, is not in ſome certain Attri- 


butes, either what it was, or what it 


will be ; 1 for this reaſon they called Mo- g 


Tion, Nox- ENTITY (x), not Non-entity 


abſolute, but with a peculiar reference. 


Aus theſs Deſcriptions of Morion 


naturally flow from one Source, and that 


. — 


(*) — Heſoer d 0 IIub a.D. 1 vino t 


"ie 1X 5: ; 8 N . oy . 
| "Ertpornta, % AVIOGTNTOy %y TO jel! d. Philop. in 


Phſce. p. 144. For Non- 95 ſee before © 397, 


| 98. 
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is, from it's indefinite (y) and unaſeer- C. XVI. 


tainable appearance. Now the reaſon 


why 1t /o appears, is, as we have ſaid, 5 
becauſe we cannot place it either in the 
ſimple Capacity of things, or in tlie 
ſimple AcTuaiiry. The Bow for ex- 


— 


ample moves not, becauſe i it may be bent; 


nor becauſe it 7s bent; but the Motion 
ties between ; lies 1 in an imperfect and 0b- 


cure union of the two togetier; is THE 


ACTUALITY (if I may ſo ſay) EVEN o 
Caraciry ITSELF (z); imperfe and 
8 e obſcure, 


— 


JJ!!! on no peas 
() — lr of T2 eig rar ri, rie, O76: 
| de T4 doxes exvas „ KIVYTIG.. Phyſ. p « 45: Edit. 
Sylb, The Cauſe of their placing Mori ð among theſe 


things, is, that it appears to be ſomething INDEFINITE. 


(2) We have juſt before tiled it the ENERGY OF 


CaPACITy ; here, the ACTUALITY oF CapaACITY, 
Theſe expreſſions are difficult, unleſs we attend to 


the manner, in which they are uſed. The original 


Greek expreſſes the Sentiment thus 7 duvaprs - 


TO ere XGL, 7 T042T OV, xivne is tn—Tas ExER 


GY of what exiſts IN PowER, conſidyr/ 4 as 80 exiſting, 


is Morrow. 4%. Phyſe. 43 Edit. Sl. and 


ſoon after, p- * 5 d Joxeiv αν“ννν elvas TH nun- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


C. XVI. obſcure, becauſe ſuch | is Car Aci to 


we > . 


hien it belon gs. 


* q 4 * 
—_— N 


— 


5 3 a." K's „„ PEEL | £45 
Cl GiTbOV OTE UTE big Ovary en, lern e iv 


yeia £54 duda. auThv TALE" 2TE vag To Juvarou e- 


1. WO Oo XWELTOL ü 4 e, drt TO inge woch 
Are xivncig EvERyELc phtv vis e Joxer, arens 0! al- 
"3 . \ : A IR 1 / 

Tyov d ors aTe\ts To duvarov & t5w Eveplerc Kivnoug* 
1 2 \ =, AC: CCT 
x, dia Taro On Xanemov aurHhV Aabeiv vi t5w* N Yap tis 

/ =, — 8 1 vs 3; ; * 3 
FiENTI ποννάοννπ πντ]/ν,jẽ, N bis d, N big EViplticy 
* — : / / | | 
ar) Tr d e Parlor $19e opener” AE 
Toivuy 0 1 rg 1 A ri tina, 


| T043U7HV 05 zen, 01% slot, XA er id, 


: rode d 8“ Et. Ariſi. Phy. I. iii. c. 2.—The Rea. 
| for why MOTION appears to be INDEFINITE, is that there 


is no placing it ſimply either in the CArAcrry of ihings, 


or in their ENERGY « for neither is that neceſſarily moved, 
which i is CAPABLE OF BECOMING @ certain Quantity; 


nor that, worch 18 4a certain Quantity i in ENERGY and 


 AcT. Indeed the MOTION itſelf appears to be a certain 


Sort of Energy, but then "tis an IMPERFECT one; and 
the reaſon of 1 this is, the CAPACITY ITSELF ig IM- 
PERFECT, OF WHICH it is the ENERGY. Hence 


therefore it becomes hard to comprehend it's Nature: for 


tis neceſſary to place it either in Privation, or in Capacity, 


or elſe in ſimple Energy, and yet no one of theſe appears to 


| be poſſible. The Manner therefore, which we have men- 


tioned, is the only one remaining, which is, that it ſhould 


| be a peculiar Sort of Energy, and that, fuch a one as we 


have deſcribed; HARD TO DISCERN, AND YET pos- 
SIBLE TO EXIST. P. 45» ut Japra. Edit. $ylb 


AND 


* 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


AnD ſo much for MoTion Pnys1- 
CAL, it's different Species, and it's ge- 


neral Character. We are now to inn 
quire concerning Motion of another 


kind. 


Chap. 
XVII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


C HAP. XVII. 


Concerning MoT1oN NoT-PuvsIcaL— 
This means METAPHYSICAL, and why 
2 called=-Srontancity—W, ant. P. rcep- 
tion, Conſcioilſneſi, Anticipation, Pre- 
conception Appetite, Reſentment, Rea- 
on Motian Phyſical and Metaphyſical 
how united—Dijcord and Harmony of the 
internal Principles Powers vegetative, 
animal, rational Immortality Rxor, 
it. s ſeveral Species Mor iox, to what : 
perceptive Beings it appertains ; to what, 
not—and whence the D. Herence. 


Un Contemplation hitherto may 
be called Phyſical, becauſe tis a- | 


Hoot 2 ical Motions, that the whole has 


been employed, and 'tis from Phyjical 


2 Obſervations, that the whole has been 


deduced. But he, who ſtops here, has 


but | 
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but half finiſhed his Work, if it be true Chap, 
that Corporeal Maſſes only move, becauſe XVII. 
K 


they are moved (a); and therefore cannot be 
conſidered as tie original Source of Motion. 


Wurd a Boy carries about with him 
an Inſet in a Box, we call not this 
Motion the Inſe#'s Motion as an Animal, 
becauſe a Nut or a Pebble would have 
moved in like manner. {5) When the 
fame Boy, piercing a Wing of this In- 


* 


(a) To ννſ Puorxws, vr Way yup T0 Tos 
Tov xte, XIV Av % abr. That which GIVES H- 
tion PHYSICALLY, is itſeff MOVEABLE : for every 
thing, which gives Motion in this manner, is moved alfo 


itſelf.— And ſoon after—Turo d won? dige: wee ape 


— —— 


 wagu—This, (namely the giving Motion) it der 


by ConTACT ; ſo that at the ſame time (while it acts) 
it is afted upon. Ariflot, Phyſic. I. vii. c. 1. p. 44, 


45. Edit. Sylb. 


() —toixe dn To ſicuov kV, & thwhe 1 Gf, 
unde ovubanrnogpive Ts H That ſeems to be 
FORCED er COMPELLED, of which the Principle or 
Moving Cauſe is FROM WITHOUT, while the Being 
compelled contributes nothing from ufelf. 2 chic. Mie. 7 


I. Bi. c. 1. * 37- Edit. Sylb. 


D e, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 

ſet, makes it deſcribe a circular Motion 
round a Pin or Needle, even 7his cannot 
well be called the Inſect's Motion; for 
it's Motion, as an Animal, is not, like a 
Planet, round a Center. So far however 
the Motion differs from that in the Box, 
that by being a mixt Motion, the centri- 
 Jugal Part is the Animal's own, the cen- 
tripetal is extraneous. But if ever the 
Wing detach itſelf, and the fortunate In- 
ſect flie off; at that inſtant the Mixture 
of extraneous is no more, and the Motion 
thence forward becomes propetly and 
purely animal. 


| Ave what is it, which gives the Mo- 
Lion this proper and pure character lt 

is SPONTANEITY (e), that pure and in- 

nate Impulſe ariſing from the Animal zt- 


(c) To 2x20 10v deR eiev a du kv, Z n d v ονι%ο 

That ſhould ſeem to be SPONTANEOUS, of which the 

Principle or Moving Cauſe i 5 IN THE BEING ITSELF, 
. Eth, Nic. 1. iii. c. 1. 'F 38. Edi. 9b. 


l 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


ſelf, by which alone it's Flight is then 
produced and conducted. : 


4 


Chap. 
XVII. 


AnD thus, while we paſs from Flying 


to Innate and Spontaneous Impulſe, that is 
to ſay in other words, from Flying to 
its Cauſe, we paſs alſo inſenſibly from 


Motion Phyjt ical to Metaphyfical ; for Mx 


frarnvsics are properly converſant a- 


bout primary and internal Cauſes. We 
call not ſuch Impulſe Metaplyſical, as if 


it were gerd Ty quomny wow, ſomething. 


ſubſequent to natural Motion, that is, to 


Flying (for this would ſet Effect before 
aue, 4 prepoſterous order indeed!) ; : 

but we call it Metaphy/i ical, becauſe tho”. 
truly prior in itſelf, it is ſubſeguent in 


Man's Contemplation, whoſe Road of Sci- 


_ ence is naturally upward, that is, from 


Effect to Cauſe, from Senſible to intel 


88 7 4 2 


* 


0 K _ * _ 
— _ * a — — 


65 See e p. 9. See alſo the ſecond Edi- 


tion of Vol. I. p. 365, and of the preſent Treatiſe, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


SPONTANEOUS Impulſe (e) i is fo the In- 
| ſe the Cauſe of Flying; ſo it is to the 
Dolphin, of Swimming; to the Man, 
of Walking. But what is the Cauſe of 
this Impulſe itſelf ? And why do Ants 
mals poſſeſs it, more than Stocks or 
Stones? 


To ſolve this queſtion, we muſt firſt 
remark, that every Animal, however ex- 
quiſite in it's frame, is nevertheleſs far 
from being perfect, being ſtill the Part 
of a greater and more perfect Whole , 
| to 


— — 


„ — Tom — — — — — — — 


1 (e) Opn. Diog. Laert. vii. 85. Una pars in 
APPETITU poſita eft. Cic. de Offic. i. 28. — APPE- 
 TITIONEsSgque, guas illi o vocant, obedientes efficere 
Rationi—De Offic. ii. 5.— Animalia, que habent ſuos 
IurErus et rerum APPETITUs—Ejufd. ii. 3.—Na- 
TURALEM enim APPETITIONEM, quam vocant og, 


itemgue, &c, De Fin. iv. 14. Seneca uſes the words, 2; 
" BPONT ANEOS: Morus. Epift, chi. 


Oo Ipſe autem HoMoanth modo perfectus, ſed tft 
| quedam PARTICULA PERFECTI. Cic. de Nat. Deor. | 
ut, 
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to which it is connected by many edel 
ſary Wants. 


Hits of theſe for example is common 


411 


Chap. 


. 


to all Animals, that of Food or Ali- 


ment. Suppole then fis Want were not 


to be gratified, what would be the con- 
ſequence ?—The Animal would periſh. 
—And how has Providence obviated this 
_ - danger ?—lt has given to every Animal, 


however baſe, however young, not only 


a Conſciouſneſs of this Want, but an c6- 


ſcure Senſation of ſome. diſtinction in 


things without; and a Preconception or 
Anticipation in favour of that Aliment 


which it is to prefer, from an inward 


- ng of it 4 proper als ion 6 ). Wy 


2 


ii. 14. . of this Vol. p- 230, &. and the end of 


| the preſent Chapter, 


What is applied by Cicero in the above Pale a to 
Man, may with equal propriety be applied to all other 
Animals, and needs no proving. *Lwas a funda” 
mental Doctrine of the Stoics. 35 


20 — nere oixerov thvas war! "Es TH Qurs 
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Chap. 
XVII. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


thus without either Teaching or Experi- 


ence, but merely from an innate Feel 
ing of what is conducive to their proper 


Being, that Infants are able to diftin- 


guiſh Milk from Vinegar ; and Silk- 


worms the Leaf of a Mulberry from 
that of a Laurel or an Aſh (). Now 


the 


— 


'RILY INTIMATE to every Animal, is it's OWN CoN- 


STITUTION, and a eee of it. 8 


Laert. vii. 85. 


TE 7 Simul atque natum fit animal —ipſum ſibi con- 
ciliari, et commendari ad ſe conſervandum et ſuum Sta- 
tum, et ad ea, quæ conſervantia ſunt ejus Status, dili- 


genda 3 alienari autem ab interitu, iiſque rebus, que ine 


teritum videantur adferre. Cic. de Fin. iii. 5. 


Thus Senta OuuviBUs ( 73 Animalibus) Cone : 
STITUTIONIS SUZ SENSUS EST, et ind? Membrorum 


tam expedita tractatio. Epiſt. cxxi.— Soon after 


Conſtitutionem ſuam LAnimal] craſſe intelligit, ſumma- 


tim, et obſcure—and again ante omnia t Mei cura: 


hac animalibus ineft cundtis : nec inſeritur, ſed Ix x As- 
CITUR. — And ſoon after, ſpeaking of the terror, 
which ſome Animals feel in their earlieſt ſtate, when 


they firſt behold a Hawk, or a Cat, he adds — apparet 


lis ineſſe Scientiam nocituri, non EXPERIMENTO COL- 
LECTAM; nam, antequam poſſint experiri, cavent. 
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the conte wende of this Conſciouſneſs, of Chap. 


theſe Preconceptions or Anticipations, is a 


e 8 


Even the ferecous tribes of Animals, when their 


XVII. 


Powers become mature, are ſheion, how to employ | 


_—_ by an m— internal * 


Dente "TE cornu taurus petit, unde nf IxTUs 
SO any: 


As to INNATE IpE As, there is certainly nothing 


ſo true, (and it requires no great Logic to prove) 


that, if by INNaTE IDEas be meant INNATE PR- 
POSITIONS, there never were, nor ever can be any 


ſuch things exiſting. But this no ways tends to ſub- 
vert that innate Diſtinction of things into Eligible and 
Ineligible, according as they are ſuitable to every Na- 
ture, or not ſuitable; a Diſtinction, which every 


Being appears to recognize from it's very birth, 


Hence the Author above quoted i in the 3 Epiſtle 


—tenera quoque animalia, a materno utero, vel guogue 


mods efuſa, guid fit ellen ipjis PROTINUS norunty | 


et mortifera devitant, 


And "tis upon this reaſoning we may venture 


| ments percei ves 925 to be an Animal, thet it may not = by : 


philoſophically informed, what an Animal really. i 


Quid sir ANIMAL, nefett ; ANIMAL ESSE ha. | 


loig. 


Whatcrer 
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Chap. | ſpontaneous Impulſe : : for 'tis in theſe that 
XVIL ſuch Impulſe une an adequate efficient 
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Cauſe, 


Whatever others in ancient, or even in modern 


days, way bave thought concerning this Subject, 


that Philoſepher ſurely can be hardly ſuſpected of fa+ 


vou ring Innate Ideas, who held 1HE HUMAN Sour, 


; or rather it's INTELLECTIVE PART, from it's com- 
i 3 prehending all things, to be for that very reaſan ſomething 
1 4 pure and unmixcd im Tara voi, hu. j 
bY. and this, becauſe [in any compound] that which is 
1 alien, by ſbetbing itſelf along with other Objects, im- 
"bf pedes and obſtrudts—wagrpPowoprvov yup KwAves 1 


EAAGTEIONy 2 avriÞgarle—That therefore the Hu MAN 


INTELLECT in it's Nature was nothing elſe than mers 
Caraciry, or THE BEING cr, - 14¹⁸ 
| urs t Quow viv U,ͤe˙ sia, A N TAUTIV, ors 


. 
1 Ovvarov—That in conſequence it WAS NOT any ſingle 
14 i} one of the whole tribe of Beings, before it comprehended 
"mY and eee it—0 Sea rah re Wuyns NS 
£8 vow tow tote r ro, wel vorr—That tu 
IH nat therefore probable it ſhould be blended with the Body, 
1:31 for that then it would become veſted with ſome corporeal 
43 Quality, and be either hot or cold, and have ſome corporeal 
1 i Organ, as the ſenſitive faculty has; whereas now it has none 
oY dio ad A las eVNoſov aro TH Twp ari* wee 7 
40 4 vie yiyvorro, Feppes 1 Juxfòs, xv Gpyavou Ti 
9 iin, derte Tio lch "rl ot 20 i;— He con- 


cludes at laſt his Reaſonings with telling us—that the 


Intellect, 


ARRANGEMENTS, 
Cauſe. . if we include all theſe 


| under the comman name of Perception, c 


— k 
— ye —_ 


Inca, as he had ſaid before: e, Was in Capacity, af- 
ter a certain manner, the ſeveral Objefts intelligible ; but 
was in ACTUALITY no one of them, until it firſt com- 


prebended i it—and that it was the ſame with the Mind 


or HUMAN UxDERSTANDING Cin it's original State] 
as witha Rasa TABULA or WRITING FABLET, 
in . nothing. as * had been AETVABLY Writlen—. 
00 eipnras gregor, or ddr rt 51 r vor 0 
Nes, * N e dd, * bY 47 voy? ors . 
zros, dort 81 ey, w Und bre xn EVTE= 
AN viygahultttou, bree eupCaing en; Ts Na 


Ariſtot. de Animd, . f. iv. 


As to the Simile of a Rasa TaBULA, or (to ſpeak 
in a language more modern and familiar) that of a 
SHEET OF FAIR WRITING PAPER, tho' it be ſuffi- 
ciently evident of itſelf, it may be illuſtrated in the 


following manner, 


The Human Intell is Pons wmited, ROE Ca- 
; PACITY, as a Sheet of Fair Writing Paper i is pure un- 


mixed, untainted WHITENE Ss. The pure unmixed 
Character of this intellectual Capacity renders it fit for 


every Object of Comprehenſion, as the pure unmixed 


Character of the Paper makes it adequate to every Spe- 
dies of Writing. The Paper would not be adequate 


to this purpoſe, were it previouſly ſcrawled over with 


»yllables or Letters. As far only; as it is clear, it is | 
| capable 3 | 
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we ſhall then find, that PERCEPTION is 
the proper Cauſe of SPONTANEOUS Lo- 
PULSE; 


* 


capable; and if we ſuppoſe it perfectly clear, then is it 


perfectly capable. The ſame Sort of Reaſoning is appli- 


cable to the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


"Sack we take to be the Sentiments of this ancient | 
Sage on this important Subject. | 


The Seiden and Subject, being both it them 


curious, will Ctis hoped) be an Apology for this Di- 


greſſion. 


By it we think it appears, that it was a received 


Opinion among the Ancients, that Inſlin&s both in 


Man and Beaſt were original, and founded in Nature, 


That Ar:flotle held the fame, appears not only from 
his Hiſtory of Animals, but from the following re- 


markabie Paſſage in his Politics, relative to Man, 


There ſpeaking of the Sacial State, or State of Society, 


/ \ FT _ 8 an " WS. \ / 
he fays— Puoes paty 2v 1 00pm Ev WArw £748 THY TOLXY- 
T1v Nj, that the TENDENCY to ſuch a Scuitty 


was BY NATURE in ail men. Pol. p. 4. Edit. Hb. 


We think alſo it farther appears, that whatever 


Aristotle thought of In/linfs reſiding in the lower fa- 
culties of Man, [n/#in&s reſpecting the purpoſes of 


common Life and Society, yet, as to the SUPREME and. 

 InTt1.LECTIVE PART, this he held in it's original 
State to be WHOLLY PURE and UNMIXED, and only | 

fitted, oy that Parity, for general and univerſal Com- 

Preben ions 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


—— ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus; 
Et labor, et aure rapit inclementia mor- 
ts (2). 


As the Local Motion of Animals * 


derived from Senſe, and ſpontaneous Im- 
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pulſe 3 ſo from the Principle, juſt de- 
| ſcribed, are derived their other Mo- 


tions: from it's AcTiviTY, their Gene- 

ration, their Augme nt tion, and Change 70 
better; from it's CEssAT ION, their Change 
0 worſe, their Diminution, and laſtly 


Death * "Tis this i is that internal Prin- 


| ciple, which deſcends from Animals even 5 
155 to Vegetab les ; and which, as theſe laſt. 


poſſeſs no other, is commonly called VE- 


GETATIVE LIFE, tho' ſometimes it is 


denoted by the more obvious Name of 


Nar URE (a). 


E 


— 


* 8 iii. 675 68. 
* See before, p. 384 to p. 389. 


| (a) See the Definition of NATURE in Puma the i 


N Fi , among the Notes on the firſt Treatiſe, p. 2 oo 
and more fully i in the addition to Note 3, p. 292. 


1 ; The 
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11 

=. . WI muſt remember however, that 
4 * 7 while we ſpeak of Motion here, we mean 
oo the inviſible Cauſe, not the viſible Effects; 


[ SEL I for theſe are purely phyſical, and line 
= 25 another Speculation. After the ſame 


1 


manner are we to ſpeak of thoſe other 


| The VEGETATIVE LIFE here mentioned is ſome- 
A. | 5 | times called Wuxi @urixn, ſometimes Jeemiinn, and 


at other times To Joey, the NUTRITIVE PRIx. 
CIPLE 3 that Principle, which, paſſing thro' Plants, 


* e 1 Fog A CER» 922 r * b 9 * 8 
xD, $6" ZE 2 ' TR IS RS ws he. * - * * — * * * 
* —— —— — — — 


2 


15 as well as Animal, never ceaſes to nouriſh and ſupport : 
* 

Fe them, thro' the period of their exiſtence—gu Yes 
1 | el 1 urn ho. {AAACN EV 101g LALLY 170% 
* c No,e,tu fg uxns uv nt TOTE Ye ü 


—— — 


dug at wübeis— THE VEGETATIVE SOUL energixcs 
at all times, and more during Sleep, when the OTHER 
Pow ERS ARE AT REST; and therefore 'tis then moſtly 
are performed the Digeſtions. Philop. in Ariſt. de An. 
: 1. it, —To teſov TO GQUTS Woiti To Fper|1n0v [1.6 2499 45 
TG KheUd en ade N EU TW enſogias rer yu; 
70 AVE@VEr ob rere {ANNGY Ws 20 WeOTOEC revs Wars 
radræ r wich notws—The NUTRITIVE part of th: 
Soul performs it's Mor in SLEEPING, more than in 
Waking ; for then, more than at any other time, are Ani- 
mals nouriſhed and enlarged in bulk, as thiy have Ro 
NEED OF SENSATION FOR THESE PURPOSES. Ari- 


Eo fs de demm, cap. 1. ab fin, See before, p. 104. 


mote VE 
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motive Powers, the Powers of Magne- 
tiſm and Electricity; the viſible Motions, 
which they produce, being of a Species 
merely Phyjicat, but the COU. of theſe 
Motions lying itſelf Yorally | concealed. 
| Whether then we ſuppoſe it a Species of 
| inferior Life, and ſay with Tales, that 
the Magnet and the Amber are ani- 
mated (3) ; or whether we content our— 
ſelves with calling it an internal active 
Quality (occult we muſt not call it, for 
that is now forbidden) we may ſafely 
pronounce it @ Quality, which, tho' we 


(b) This Opinion of Thats concerning the Mag- 
net's having a Soul, becauſe it moved Iron (\buxnv ty 
ri Tov Ciongoy are) may be found in Ari it. de An. 


I. 1. EC. 2. P. 7+ 
Pbilotonus, in \ his Comment on this Paſſape; gives 


us from Tales the following Sentiment, which, tho? 
not immediately to our purpoſe, we have tranſcribed . 


1 » ſ e Hoe Fer ap . | 
ſor it's importance — e ws n Leu jriges H 


 £9/&TwY ,p, x vd avtnv Aaviaueys 20; T0 EAA NEfo* 
He uſed to ſay that PROVIDENCE extends to the loweſt 

of all Beings, and that nothing is hid from it, no not 
even that which is moſt minute. See before, p. 130. 


F f 2 . ate 
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Chap. are ſure of it's exiſtence, is not other- 
XVII. wile comprehenſible, than by reference to 


— it's Effects; as we know Homer, who is 
out of Sight, by his Thad, which lies 


: before us. 


— — — — 
, 72 


THERE is yet another motive Principle, 
far greater in local extent than all yet 
mentioned; I mean that, by which not 
only every Atom of this our Earth has 
it's proper tendency, but by which even 
7 Planets, Satellites, and Comets, deſcribe 
their Orbits. 


— — — ů — a — - _ 
; ; * ö 96 nnr, . 
FFP d e TTP 2 ˙·Ü . ˙· 2 Y . _—— 
a _ \ - . me) " * * Cf x : — N 8 * rte . "> r 2 — 
5 . 


— 2 — . 


r 


— — 
= * 


ASTRONOMERS. will inform us as to 
the force of MoT1oN here, and how much | 
on it's due Order depends this immenſe. 
, 


Tux beſt of ancient Philoſophers, 
when they ſaw ſo many imferior Motions 
not to be performed without Counſel or 
Deſign, could not think of i imputing ſuch. 
Ane, ones to the efficacy of blind 

Chance; 


— * WE Et EC —— — 
| A ASS. 2 6— ae: e * K ͤͤ ..... ˙:A1U 
2 e EFF A ⁵ TR WON po Ger apo * re 8 Dee 


+ <a S r re Entrees 
3 a ou 
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Chance ; and thereting; whitever they 


might conceive of the immediate Cauſe. 
(call it Gravitation or Attraction, or by 
any other name) they juſtly ſuppoſed hie 
primary Cauſe to be a PRIxcIPLE or Ix- 


TT TTC ION: 2 


— totam inf for artus 
Mexs agitat molem—— (c). 


Turv indeed fo far conſidered Mixp 
to be the Source o ALL MoT10N, that 
'twas thro' its Motive Powers, that they 
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diſtinguiſhed it from Body ; which laſt 
was no more than a pajive 80 bject, poſ- i 
ſeſſing nothing motive within itſelf, but 


deriving all it's Motions from ſome- 


thing elſe. 


"Twas hence too that as inferred 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.— 
They reaſoned thus.—** Vital Motion may. 


Mite 


* - ———_— 
i 


(c) En. vi. 727. 
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þ  forſake the Body, becauſe to the Body tis 
&« not an Eſſential ; and in ſuch caſe the 


FE Body 7s ſaid to die. But Vital Motion 


* cannot Jor ſake the Soul, becauſe to the 
«© gan! tis an Eſſential, and vis not poſe 
&« ſible that any thing ſhould be forſaken by 


igel (d).” But this by way of di- 
Remy bY es — = 


— » ꝗ— — 


1 d ) — autem motum 07 e, e IP- 
SUM agitatur ALICUNDE, quando finem habet motts, 
VIVENDI FINEM HABEAT neceſſe eff, SOLUM igitur, 
QUOD SEIPSUM MOVET, quia NUNQUAM DESERITUR 
A SE, NUNQUAM ne moveri quidem deſinit. Vinetiam, 
& c. Cic. Tuſcul. Dip. i. 23. 


The whole Paſſage, which is rather too \ lou to 


| tranſcribe, is the Tranſlation of an Argument, taken 


from Plato's Phedrus.—To d C Kev, % bor my 
NiVZEVOV, Ke 1. X. Plat. Edit. Ficini. p. 1221. 1 


See Macrobius in Somn. Scipionis, c. 1 3. 


Cicero has uſed the ſame Argument in his Tract de 
Senectute. Cumgue SEMPER AGITETUR ANIMUSs, 
nec principium motus habeat, quia SE IPSE MOVEAT, 
NE FINEM QUIDEM habiturum efſe MOTUS, quia NUN- 
QUAM SE IPSE SIT RELICTURUs—C, 21. | 


Quintilian has brought the Argument i into the Form 
of a Syllogiſm. — Quicguid ex ſeipſo movetur, immortale 
* Anima autem ex * movetur. inmorſalis litur 


As 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


As to the riſe and duration of Mo— 
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TION, the founder of the Peripatetic XVII. 


Sect thus ſtates the Queſtion. « Was 
% MOTION (ſays he) ever generated wilt ſi— 
ce out exiſting before; and is it ever again 


e fo deſtroyed, that there is nothing moved 


&<© or was i, neither generated, nor is de- 
* froyed, but ever was, and will be; 
« ſomething appertaining to Beings, which 


—— 


&* is inimortal and unceaſing; a Find of 
ee Life, as it were, to all things that exiſt 


© by the power of Nature le) o? 


'Tross, who meditate an anſwer to 


theſe Queries, will remember that Mo- 


TION is co-eval with the Univerſe, ſince 


we learn that, i in its firſt and earlieſt æra, 


the Spirit of God MoyeD wpon the face of 


| the waters*. They will remember too that 


MoTrion is as ld as S TIME, and their 


— 


(070 [lrepos os ayant worte vine, 207 85 A wei 185 
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 Coexijtence fo neceſſary, it is not poſſible to 


ſuppoſe Zhe one, without een the 
other. 


Ax D thus, having before conſidered 


 Paysicar MoT1on, have we now conſi- 
dered what may be called METarnys1- 


CAL, or (if I may uſe the expreſſion). 


CavsATIVE MorT1ox ; including under : 


this name every ANIMATING PowER, 
whether rational or irrational, which, 


though different from Body, acis upon 
Body, cauſing it to live, to grow, and 


move itſelf and other Bodies. Theſe ani- 
mol ing Powers are only known from their 


_ kffefts, as the Painter's Art is known from 
his Pictures. And hence, as 'tis the Ef- 
ect, which leads us to recogniſe the 
Cauſe, hence theſe animating Powers, tho 


prior in exiſtence to Phyſical Fffefs, are 


called MeTAPHYSICAL . 


neceſſarily ſubſequent in human Contempla- 


1151, and are thence, and thence only 


dh — — 


) "AR 409, 451, 483. As to the character aaa 


ſubordination of the ſeveral Animating Powers, fee be- 


ſore p. 421, 422. and ſo on to p. 438. as well in the 
Test, as in the Notes. See alſo Chapter the Sixth. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Axp now, having done with Morton, 
we mult take ſome notice of ResT. 


has: 


Chap, 
XVII. 


Tur moſt obvious Species of RrsT is 
that oppoſed to the moſt obvious spe- 


cies of Mor IoN; ſuch for example as 


| the Ceſſation of Gales, after they have 


been Irefl and blowing : 


Ingrato celeres obruit 10 


Ven tos. ( 9). 


— the Ceffation of Bilbo, after they h 


$a have been loud and tempeſtuous— 5 


SILENCE, Ye PR Waves, 7 his 


Deep, PEACE (50). . 


(s) Harat. Od. I. i. 16. 
(b) Par. Loft, vii. 216. 


Both theſe Species of Reſ? are denoted in Engliſh 
by the common name of CALM. The Greeks, with 
their uſual preciſion, have given a different Name to 

each: the firſt, that is the Wind. Calm, they call 

Naira, and deline it Hęeſlia E hüben e, 
Tax 5 
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Bur 'tis expedient to be more parti- 
cular.— The two inſtances of ResT, that 
we have alleged, are of MoT1on purely 
LOCAL, So is it, when the flight of an 
Arrow is ſpent ; when a Bowl, that has 
been running, flops. But ResT is alſo 


connected with the orie r Species of Mo- 
tion. The Ceſſation of Growth is Ma- 


turity of the Vital Energies, is Death. 


So too with reſpect to the higher fa- 


culties of the Soul, Sepſe « and 88 85 


— 


Taanguitiiry in a quantity of Ain ; the ſecond, 


| that is the Sea-Calm, they call Tanin, and define it 


Owahorne Journ, EVEN ESS in the SEA'S Sux- 


FACE. Theſe definitions are of Archytas, a nd 1 115 be 


found 1 in Aristotle s Metaph, p. 1 36. Eait. Sylb. 


PLATO has brought the two terms together, in thoſe 


harmonious Lines, delivered by Agatho i in the Ban- 


quet— 


Elium bu kr aubeab roi, a & T AALINHN, 


| NHNEMIAN diu, XoiThY U T Evi xjoti. 


See Platon. Symp. p. 1190, Edit. Fic. See alſo the 


learned and i ingenious Tranſlation of Mr. Bydenbam 


p. 118. | 
The 
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The Reſt of the ſenſit tive Peers, after the 
labours of the day, is SLEEP: 
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= Duleis et alta Quits, Waden, fmit- a 


lima Morti (5). 


The Reft of the Paſi Fons, aſhes having 
been agitated, is ComPosURE and Equa- 


 NIMITY ; the Reſt of the deliberative and 


reaſoning Powers, after ſedulous Inveſti- 


_ gation, is the Diſcovery of the thing 


ſought, or rather the ACQUIESCENCE IN 
TzuTn diſcovered, either real or appa- 


: rent, * practical or Tpeculative. 


Any 3 in the laſt mode of Reſt, 


or  Acquieſeence, the riſe of our Engliſh 
Phraſe, I am foxt ; ; and of the Latin 


Phraſe, Stat: 


STAT conferre manum- (#). 


— 
— 


* ) 5 vi. 522.— dee belore, Hermes, p- 52. , and. 


of this Volume, P. 330, 337. 
(4) En. xii. 678. 


The incomparable San&ius in his e gives the 


following excellent explanation of this Fallige. Rram- | 
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Hence Science in Greek is called EMI. 
ETHMH, every Theorem being as it were 
a Reſting Place, at which the man of 


Selene far (J).“ 


LasTLY, there is a Reft of all the 
moſt intereſting to mankind, I mean 


Peace, that happy Reſt, which follows 
the Trepidations and Ravages of War. 


AND now having done with ResT, 


let us bring the whole to a concluſion. 


. 8 


diu enim deliberatur, conſilium vaciilat, et ſententia fiuc- | 
- tuat ; ubi certum ac ſtatutum eſt, quod quis facere vult, 


conſiſtit conſilium, et s Ar SENTENTIA. Sand, 


AAlinerv. I. in. e. 4. p. 637. Edit. Anſt. 1733 


In Perixonius's Note upon this part of Sanctius, it 


appears that SED Er is uſed in the ſame ſignification, 
and for the ſame reaſons. See the Note e 


8 57 \ \ 1 5 | t * 
(1) -. n »% n vonos beit News ru, 


EHNIZTASLEIT 1.4001 7 X44044—INTELLECTION ap- 
pears to e a certain Reſling and STANDING 


STILL, rather than a Motion. De An. l. i. c. I; See 


| Hermes, p. 368, where this N is treated of 
more at large. 


WI 
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We have faid already, that the Cauſe 
of all Animal Motion is Good, either 
real or apparent. It is a farther Requi- 
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— 


ſite, that it ſhould be Goop, which 18 
vanting; Goop at a diſtance: for were 
it preſent, the Motion would then be ſu- 


perfluous. Thus we ſee the meaning of 
the Philoſophical Critic, Scaliger Mo- 
TIONIS ENIM APPETENTIA CAUSA EST ; 


APPETENT1Z, PRIVAT IO (m) : The Cauſe 
of Mor ION zs APPETITION ; of Appeti- 7 
lion, ts PRIVATION. | Tis to this PRI- 
VATION or WANT, that the Wiſdom of 
all Ages has imputed Induſtry, Perſe- 
verance, and the Invention of Arts and 


Sciences. 


Ts, in Virgil, 18 the— 


3 Gate urgens in 1 EGEST AS (a). ; 


— 


Py 
_ —_— 


0) Scalig. de Can Ling, Lat. c. 114. 3 
6) Geor, i. 146. See Vol. firſt, p. 255 v 273 i 


70 
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A. To this alludes Ppicharmus, the Poet and 
„ Philoſopher : i 


NEF 10 WOvwy 
| Tunes wu 1 ji dA rag 7 alas o Je (o). 


— — The Gods : 
iv „ : Sell us all Goods at Labour's painful price. 


5 | 


To thi alludes the Scripture, at Man's 
_ earlieſt period, —In the fveat of thy Joe 
Fo thou eat bread ( 5). 


Bur tho Want be thus eſſential to ſet 


Nature, in Motion, yet is WanT itſelf 
an IMPERFECTION ; and 70 be in want is 
to be imperfect. And hence it follows, 
that true Greatneſs, or Superiority of Na- 
ture, conſiſts not in having many Wants, 

5 even tho we can find means to get them 


— 1 


— 


400 2 Mem. . it, c. 1. 
00 Gen. iii, 19. 
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Man, and not only Man, but all animal 
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oratified ; but in having as few as poſ- 
ble, and thoſe within the compaſs of 


our 0W0N abilities. 


Is to this Doctrine that Virgil nobly 
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1 


alludes, when he makes Evander with 


an heroic dignity receive Eneas, not at 


: the gates of a proud Palace, but at the 
Door of an humble Cottage : : 


Ut ventum ad Jedes, hac, inguit, limina 


victor 
| Alcides fſubiit ; hae illum regia cepit : 


AuDE, hoſpes, CONTEMNERE OPES, ef te 


QUOQUE DIGNUM 


Þ INGE Do;  rebuſque deni non aſper 


events (9). 


Conformable to the ſame way of think- 


ing is what Socrates ſays to Antipho in 


Xenophon . Tou SEEM (lays he) O An- _ 


** tipho, to be one of thoſe, who imagine 


FIC) 


(4) An. viii. 362, 


| & Happt» 
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ce Happineſs to be Luxury and Expence. 


&« But ] for my part eſteem THE WANT 


© ING OF NOTHING, 70 be DIvINE ; and 


«© THE WANTING OF AS LITTLE AS 


* POSSIBLE, 70 come NEAREST TO THE 
« DIVINIT Y]; and, as THE DIVINITY 1s 
© MOST EXCELLENT, ſo thebeing NEAREST 
„ TO THE DIVINITY zs the being NE AREST 


% TO THE MOST EXCELLENT (r)“. 


ARISTOTLE ſeems to have followed 


his old Maſter (for ſach was Socrates), 


with reſpect to this Sentiment. To 


fat Being, (days he) which is IN TEE 
4 MOST. EXCELLENT STATE, HAPPINESs | 
46 appears 70 appertain WITHOUT ACTION 


AT: ALL; to the BEING NEAREST t9 
* the g Lege, thro' 2 SMALL and | 


(7) Fomas, & AvriÞwv, Tiv ev0aioriay copper 

\ \ | | * | | 5 | | | 
TEUPnv *% WOAUTEAEIAU £LV%E* = Of vohο TO v An- 
— TIC | \ 5 

devog dh, Nele tat, To dt we EAXNIFWNy t yſura- 
as 7 * 6 yy Jo 7 
7 Tz Otis 20 To put Ortov, kal rico, To d tylura- 


TW 18 Otis, 8 ſurcl ro Tz Karicv. Aueh. Aan, | 


I, i. c. 6. Sect. 10. 


N SINGLE 
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ay SINGLE ACTION ; 70 thoſe THE MOST 
REMOTE, 7/170 ACTIONS MANY AND 


* VARIOUS (J).“ He ſoon after ſubjoins 


the reaſon, why the moſt excellent Being has 


no need of Action. © It has (ſays he) 


BY: WITHIN ITSELF THE FINAL 3 


that is to ſay, perfect Happineſs : 6 
ACTION ALWAYS EXISTS IN Two, _— 


there is both A FINAL CAusE, and a 
PowER TO OBTAIN IT, each of them 


ſeparate, and detached from one an- 
other C). 


And 


8 ä * »„— — Ac 


. 4 > 
— — — 


r, 


65 TION 7a T2 wav Geiga ee. rde you 10 21 
Art vebtes Tw ot res, d ONynE Y His 
1045 Pp WOppwTATW, d WSU. Ar iſi. de Cælo. . ii. 


C. 12. p. 54. Edit. $5.6. 


(2 To 9 65 Lorca xa dev der vga tos, ts 


yay £y abr To s bre 1 2 Tents © egi del i doo, 


vr 2 2 Ly „ 2 To TuTS. bye. Ibid. 


The following Remark may 1 explain this 
Sentiment, if it ſhould appear obſcure. 
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When 4 Being finds it's Good fully and hath within 


agg, then, :rſelf and it's Good being ONE, it finds no 


8 8 nue 


1 450 PHILOSOPHICAL 


= Chap. Axp hence perhaps we may be able 
1 XVII. to diſcern, why IMMoBILITY ſhould be 


1 a peculiar Attribute to the SUPREME and 
| Diving Narugx, in contradiſtinction 
be. | | 

{it to ALL OTHER Beings, endued with 
il Powers of PeRcEPTion. To Him there 
„ 1285 a e 2 
iN Cauſe of Motion, to /e that, which it poſſeſſes a. 


ready, Such Being therefore, from 1 it's very nature, 
is IMMOVEABLE | S 
But when a Being and it's Good are ſeparate, here, 
as they neceflarily are "Iwo, the di/fant Good, by be- 
ing perceived, becomes a FINAL CausE or Mo- 
rio, and thus awakens wrthin the Being a certain 
 Pxs1RE, of which Deſire MdTiow is the natural 
Conſequence. SUCH BEING therelore by its nature 
is MOVEABLE. „ . 


Ammanius, in the following Quotation, appears to 
have had this Docti ine and theſe Paſſages of Ari/iztle 


in his view. 


„Oea Ev w fd T w Orff, WD Els MHIUYCELG 


_ . . . r he — — 4 
* - * — 5 
8 2 al 88 n a * 
s * " n bo : a 
5 2 — — war's - — 
". 1 "_ — — 1 — A. _ — 


Astra! r 0s oed, oi , Ole, 

| guedts d, E wdurνn ig arivnTor— 1] fuch Beings, as 
are in want of many things, are moved in many Maetions; 

tbeſe, who have few Wants, have few Mations; but 
THE DIVINITY, being WITHOUT WANTS, 1s thers- 
fore PERFECTLY IMMOVEABLE, Amman, 1 in Prad. 

144. B. 145. 

arg 
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are no Wants, nothing abſent which is Chap. 
Good, being himſelf the very Eſſence of XVII. 


pure Perfection and Goodneſs u J. £ 


And ſo much for that Mor io which, 
tho' ſubſequent in contemplation to the Phy- 
cal Y, and thence called METAPTHE T- 
s10 Al, is yet truly prior to it in the real 
order of Beings, becauſe it appertains to 


the Firſt Philoſophy. So much alſo for 
the ee, of Morron. = 


nn 8 


(u) See before, p. 165 I, 162. 
(* See before, P. 409. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Concluſion — Utilities P from the 
Theory of theſe anne 
rulation. 


WD _ 
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Cbap. 1 NP 5 having finiſhed the Doc- 
XVIII. I trine of theſe PNILOSOPHICALAR- 
OO RANGEMENTS, or, in other words, of Ca- 
'TEGORIES, PREDICAMEN Ts, CoMPRE- 
HENSIVE or UNIVERSAL GENERA, (for 
we have called them indifferently by 
every one of theſe names) together with 
ſuch Speculations both previous and ſub- 
ſequent (a), as were either requiſite to 
explain the Subject, or elſe naturally 
aroſe out of it; we imagine hie Utilities 
of this knowlege will be obvious to every 
one, who has ſtudied it with impar- 
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"a See whes, p. 35. ” 360, 361, and below, 


* * 
tiality, 
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tiality, and has aimed to "ROW what it 
really 1 1. 


Is the firſt place, as we have uſually 


begun the conſideration of each Ax- 
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— 


| RANGEMENT from Speculations reſpect- 


ing Bop, and have thence made a Tran- 
| ſition to others reſpecting Mix p; we 


may hence mark the Connection between 
theſe Two GREAT PRINCIPLES, Which 


ſtand related to each other, as the SuB- 


Irc and its EFFICIENT Cavs, and 1 in | 
virtue of that Relation may be ſaid 20 run 


thro" all things * 


As AIN, our Mind, by this drderꝭy and 
comprehenſive Theory, becoming furniſh-. 
ed, like a good Library, with proper 


Cells or Apartments, we know where to 


place our Ideas both of Being and it's 
Attributes, and where to look for them 
again, when we have occaſion to call 


1 


©; See before, 5 p. 34. 
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Iv them ſorth. Without ſome AxxANOE- 
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n 


MENT of this ſort, the Mind is ſo far 
from creafing in Knowlege by the Ac- 
quiſition of new Ideas, that, while it in- 
creaſes the Number of theſe, it does but L 

increaſe it's own Perplexity, It is no 

longer a Library well regulated, but a 

Library crowded and confuſed, 1 


— — mules ſuperſunt, 
Et dominum Jallunt —— c). 


. as theſe ARRANGEMENTS 
have: a neceſſary Connection with the 
whole of Exiftence ; with all BEIN or 
SUBSTANCE on one hand, with every ; 
poſſible ACCIDENT or ATTRIBUTE on 
the other ; it follows of courſe that fo 
2 general a Speculation muſt have naturally 
introduced many others; Speculations, 
not merely Logical, but extending to 
Phyfics, to Ethics, and even to the Firſt 


_— * 


— 


= (c) Horat. Epiſi. 1. i. 6. 5 
© 3 Phile- 
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them) will have a taſte how the Ancients 


wrote, when they reaſoned upon theſe 


Subjects, and may gratify his curioſity 


(if he pleaſe) by e them with 


the Moderns. 


IP was not from an oſtentatious wiſh 
to fill his page with Quotations, that'the 
Author has made ſuch frequent and co- 


pious extracts from other Authors. He 
flatters himſelf, that by this he has not 
only given authority to the Sentiments, 


but relieved alſo a Subject, in itſelf rather 
ſevere. From the Writers alleged, both 


ancient and modern, the Reader will 
perceive, how important and reſpectable 
theſe Authorities are. He will perceive 


49 5 
Philoſophy d). The Reader from theſe Chap. 
incidental Theorems (if the Author has XVIII. 

1 


ſucceeded in his endeavours to repreſent 


too, that, in the wide regions of Being, 


ſome Sages having cultivated one part, 


(4) See before, p. 16. 
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and ſome another, the Labours of An- 
cients apd Moderns have been often dif- 
ferent, when not hoſtile ; often various, 


when not contradictory ; and that, among 
the valuable diſcoveries of /ater periods, 


there are many ſo far from claſhing with 


the ancient doctrines here advanced, that 


they coincide as amicably, as a CII- 


LIN GWORTU and an AppisoN in the 
ſame Library 3 RAPHAEL and a 


CLAUDE FD the ſame Gallery. 


II i is not without precedents, that k 
has adopted this manner of Citation. It 
was adopted by Ar: Notle long ago in his 


Rhetoric and his Poetics. Ariſtotle was 
followed by thoſe able Critics, Deme- 
trius, Quinclilian, and Longinus. C hryſip- 


pus, the Philoſopher, ſo much approved 
the method, that in a ſingle Tract he 


Inſerted nearly the whole of that cele- 


brated Tragedy, the Medea of Euripides : 
ſo that a perſon, who was peruſing the 


Tract, being aſked what he was reading, 


replied 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


replied pleaſantly, Twas the Medea of 


Chry/ippus (e). Cicero has enriched his 
philoſophic Treatiſes with many choice 


morſels both from Greek and Roman 
Writers ; and this he does, not only ap- 
proving the practice himſelf, but juſti- 
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fying it by the practice of the Philoſo- 


phers then at Athens, among whom he 
names Dionyſius the Stoic, and Philo tlie 


Academic (7). Seneca and Plutarch both 


purſued the ſame plan, the latter more 


particularly in his aral Compoſitions. 


To theſe may be added, tho of a baſer 


age, my own learned Countryman, Jon 


of Sali Bury ( 8), who, having peruſed and 
ſtudied 5 


(e) Diog. Laert. 1. vii. 5 180. 
() Tuſc. Diſput. I. ii, § 10. 


(g) This extraordinary Man fouriibed- in the 


reign of Henry the ſecond, and was therefore of Old 


Saliſbury, not of New Saliſbury, which was not founded 


till the reign of Henry the third. John (of whom we 
write) having had the beſt Education of the time, 
and being not only a Genius, but intimate with the 


moſt eminent Men, in particular with Pope Adrian 


(who 
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Chap. ſtudied moſt of the Latin Claſſics, ap- 
XVIII. pears to have decorated every part of his 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Works with ſplendid fragments, ex- 


trated out of them. Two later Wri- 


ters of Genius have done the ſame in the 
narrative of their Travels ; Sandys at the 
beginning of the laſt Century, and Ad- 


ar yon at the beginning of the preſent. 


Ax p ſo much by way of Apology Fox 


the Author himſelf. But he has a far- | 


ther Wiſh in this exhibition of capital 


Writers; a Wiſh to perſuade his Readers, 
of what he has been long perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that every thing really elegant, or 
ſublime in compoſition, is ultimately re- 
ferable to the Principles of a Sound Lo- 


gic; that thoſe Principles, when Readers 


little think of them, have ſtill a latent 


— —_— 5 
— _— * 
* © L — 9 . —_— 


(who was pimſelf an 1 became at length a 


| Biſhop, and died in the year 1182. See Fabricius in 
his Biblioth. Lat. v. ii. p. 368, and in his Biblicth. 
Med, et oy: ælat. See allo Cave's Hiſtor. Liter ar. 


force, 
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wee and may be traced, if ſought af- 
ter, even in the politeſt of Writers “. 


By reaſoning of this kind he ed” 
eſtabliſh an important Union; the Union 
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OT. 
7 


he means between TASTE and TRUTH. 


'Tis this is that ſplendid Union, which 


which produced, in times leſs remote, the 


| Claſſics of modern days; and which thoſe, 


who ow write, ought to cultivate with 


attention, if they have a wiſh to ſur- 


vive in the eſtimation of poſterity. _ 


Tast is, in fact, but a Species of in- 


ferior Truth, Tis the Truth of Ele- 


gance, of Decoration, and of Grace; which, 


as all Truth is fimilar and congental, coin- 
cides as it were ſpontaneouſly with the 


more ſevere and logical; but which, 


whenever deſtitute of that more ſolid ſup- 
port, reſembles ſome fair but languid , 


w—_— 


„12 


, "ew the numerous Quorations thro every part of 


this Tteatiſe. 
Body, ; 
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Chap. Body; a Body, ſpecious. in feature, but 
XVIII. deficient as to nerve; a Body, where we 
— 4 | — n | | 40 . 

ſeek in vain for that natural and juſt 
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perfection, which ariſes from the pleaſ- 
ing harmony of Strength and N aſ- 


=, ſociated. 


REcoMMENDING an earneſt Attention 


to 7his Union, we reſume our Subject by 


obſerving, that 'tis in contemplating theſe 


orderly, theſe compreſtenſive ARR ANGE- 
MENTS (h), we may ſee whence the /ub- 


ordinate 


a 4 
— — Y — 


® There 1 are cles Theodes fo great, ſo es 


five, and ſo various, as the Theory of theſe PREDI- 
| CAMENTS, or PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Ancients had many methods of repreſenting 
Works of ſuch a dver/ified and miſcellaneous cha- 


Fruits of various kinds, promiſcuouſly blended, uſed to 
be preſented in a Diſb, as an offering to Ceres. THIS 
Disn, so FILLED, they called LAN x SATURA; and 
hence LAxx SATURA, or rather Satura, or Satira 


alone (Lanx being underſtood) came to ſignify by me- 
tapbor a miſcellaneous writing; ſuch as were the Com- 


poſitions of . "Ps Fuß Mus, We and 
others. | | 


A Satir: 
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ordinate Sciences and Arts all ariſe : H. * Chap. 


_ tory, natural and civil, out of SUB- XVIII. 


STANCE ; 


—_—_—— K 


8 


9 


A Satire in this bent did not mean Sarcaſm, | 
Calumny, or perſonal Abuſe ; it meant no more than 
a Writing, where the Subject was various and diverſi- 
fed, ſuch as Juvenal well e ty when he Tay 


ol his own works: 
Quicguid agunt homines, neftri eff FARRAGO Jill. a 


Again, we all know that Groves and FoRESTSC 
are diverſiſied with Trees; with Trees of various Fi- 
gures, Magnitudes, and Species; and hence it was 

that Statius called his miſcellany Collections of Poems 


by the name of SILVE.. 


Now it was from theſe [TAE that Mr. Stuart wh 


his uſual Taſte and Claſſical Elegance, has defigned 7 
the Frontiſpiece, which adorns this Volume. | 


We there behold a Temple of the Tuſcan Outer, 


| dedicated to Ceres; to which Goddeſs a Roman of di- 
ſtinction, with proper attendants about him, is making 


an offering of the Lanx SATURA, or Diſb of pro- 


miſcuous Fruits. Behind we ſee a GROVER, which, 


beſides the propriety of being an uſual place for Temples, 
has a fine effect in forming the back- ground. of the 


Piece. 


The Laxx SATURA and the Grovs uni con- 


tribute to denote the Miſcellaneous Cbaracter o theſe 
| PriLosSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


This Account of the Lanx Satura 18 ; taken from 
Diemedes the Grammarians. and may be found i in the 


Preface : 
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Chap. STANCE ; 3 Mathematics, out of QuAu- 
Xvill. TITY; Optics, out of Qvatity and 
— 
Quantity ; Medicine, out of the ſame; 
Aſtronomy, out of QUANTITY and Mo- 
Tion ; Mufic and Mechanics, out of the 
fame ; Painting, out of QuALIT X and 
SITE; Ethics, out of RELATION 3 Chro- 
= nology, out of WHEN; Geography, out of 
. WurRE; Electricity, Magnetiſin, and At- 
traction, out of AcT1oN and PASSION ; 
and ſo 1 in other inſtances. 1 88 
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Every Art and every science being 
thus referred to it's proper Principle, we 
= ſhall be enabled with ſufficient accuracy 
fo adjuſt their comparative value (C), by | 
1 comparing the ſeveral Principles, from 
which they ſeverally flow. Thus ſhall 

we be ſaved from abſurdly overprizing a 
Has yr or a 9 5 ge and and from 


—_—_\ 


th. — 
a — X 


Pee of Dacier to his Tanten of Horace Sa- 


tires, and in the ſame Preface, prefixed alſo to the 
Satires of the Dalphin Horace. | 
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treating all the reſt with a ſort of inſo- 
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Chap. 


| lent contempt ; advantages ſo little to be XVIII. 


expected from any Knowlege le/s exten- 


ww 


eve, that, on the contrary, the more 


deeply knowing Men may be in 2 ſingle 


Subject alone, the more likely are they to 


fall into ſuch narr row and illiberal Sen- 
timents. 


IT is indeed no wonder in ſuch caſe, 


that miſtakes ſhould ariſe, fince thoſe, 


who reaſon thus, be they as accurate as 
may be in their own particular Science, 


will be found to reaſon about one thing, 
which they know, and about many, of 


which they are ignorant; and how from 


: Reaſoners ſuch as theſe, ſo inadequately 


prepared, can we expect either an exact, 


or an impartial Eſtimate ? 


AND thus much at preſent for the Spe- 
culation concerning PREDICAMENTS, or 


 PruILosopPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS; in the 


eating of which, we have conſidered in 
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Chap. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


. the Beginning (1) ſuch matters as were 
XVIII. neceſſarily Previous ; in the Mruddle (m) 
Cake) . 


we have conſidered the ARRANGEMENTS 


themselves; and, in the End (x), various 


matters, naturally ari/ing out of them, or 


which have incidentally occurred during 
the time of their being diſcuſſed. 


AND thus 2%½ Part of Logical Specu- 
lation Pony. to be finiſhed. 


8 - * 


OG See Chapter che 0M ad e 


(mn) See from Chapter the third to > Chapter the 
fourteenth incluſive. | | 


”« n ) See from Chapter the fifteenth to the 2 


THE E N D. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


: 88 EAGER WAS CATO rox KNnow- 
LEG E, Cc. ] Thus Cicero deſcribes him—guippe gui, 


ne repreßenſi ſonem quidem volgi inanem 1eformidans, in ipſd 


curid ſoleret legere ſæpè, dum Senatus cogeretur, nihil Pee 
Reipublice detrabens. De Fin. III. 2.——Where tis 
worth remarking, that CaTo conſidered his Applica- 


tion to Literature as no way obſtructing his Duty to the 
| Commonwealth. The Studious character and the Political | 


in Him were united, 


11e —k Pin BRU TUS FOUND TIME 
NOT ONLY TO STUDY, BUT TO COMPosE A TREA- 


TISE uPoN VIRTUE. } Thus the fame Cicero Placere 


enim tibi (Bruto ſcil.) adnodum fenſs, et ex eo libro quem 
ad me accuratiſſimè ſcripſiſti, et ex multis ſermenibus tuis, 
Virtutem ad beate vivendum ſe ipſd ee contentam. Tuſcul, 
_ Diſput. v. 1. And again, — / 
libro, quem de VIRTUTE /crip/i/?i, De Fin. 1. 3. 


One or two ſhort fragments of this Treatiſe of Brutus 
are preſerved in Seneca, De Conſolat. ad Helv, C. ix, 


As to PeRICLEs, EPAMINONDAS, and the other 
great names mentioned in the ſame page with CATo 
and BRurus, ſee the note immediately following. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 5.——FoR THE SPLENDOR OF THEIR ACTIVE 
CHARACTER] The following authorities may ve 
to confirm the truth of this aſſertion, 


i Provincu's life of Pinterns we tead aa follows 
— O 0 rh aten oVYſevoprvos, 0 ONISE TEL 
Dec oſuov & Gre 1 q Peomnwn Ai, Hel her egen, 1 


TE ene x, Cuvef ages T0 ab lufee ru 1086, Aba Fa- 5 


Yogas Tv 0 KazCopivios, 0 ov 0% Tor vl ewro NOTN ro- 


Gr y6gevoy, But he, who was moſt converſant with PER1- 


CLES, and moſt contributed to give him a grandeur of mind, 
and to make his high ſpirit for governing the popular Aſem- 
blies more weighty and authoritative z in a word, who ex- 
alted his ideas, and raiſed at the ſame time the dignity of his 
behaviour : the perſon, who did this, was ANAXAGORAS, 


the Clazomenian, whom the people of that age uſed to call 


NOT or Mix p. Plut. in Vit. Periclis, p. 154- B. 


IEdit. land. 


PLT ARCH ſoon after gives good reaſons for this ap- 


pellation of ANAXAGORAS, viz. his great abilities, and 
his being the firſt who made MIND or INTELLECT (in 


oppoſition to CHANCE) a Principle in the Formation 


and Government of the Univerſe. 


The Words of A en on this ſubject, 
though well pls. are well worth ng IId 
Xenmata nv 0pz* tirs NOYE e0wv aura Ankh, 
Al things were BLENDED TOGETHER: then came MIND 


| (or an Intelligent Principle) and gave them ARRANGE- 
MENT. Drog. Laert. 11. 6. 


EPAM- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


| EraminonDAs, in his political capacity, was fo 
great a man, that he raiſed his Country, the Common- 
wealth of TyeBes, from a contemptible ſtate to take 
the lead in Greece; a dignity which the Thebans had 
never known before, and which fell, upon his loſs, 
never to rife again. The ſame man was a pattern in 
private life of every thing virtuous and amiable ; fo that 


FJuſtin well remarks uit autem incertum, vir melior, an 


dux, e t. 


. NEpos, having recorded the other parts 


of his Education, adds - at PHILOSOPHIX PRACEP- 
TOREM habuit LYSIM, Tarentinum, PYTHAGOREUM ; 


cui quidem ſic fuit deditus, ut adcleſcens triſtem et ſeverum 


ſenem omnibus æqualibus ſuis in familtaritate antepoſuerit, 
negue priùs eum a ſe dimiſerit, quam doctrinis tanto anteceſſit 
condiſcipulos, ut facile intelligi poſſet pari modo ſuperaturum 
omnes in ceteris artibus, Corn, Nep. in Vit. Epaminon. 


e. 2. Juſtin. H/ VI. 8. Cicer. de Oratore III. 34. 


As for ALEXANDER the Great, we e may m a judg- 
ment, what ſort of Education his Father PIII wiſh- 
ed him to have, from that curious Epiſtle which he 
wrote to ARISTOTLE, upon ALEXANDER's birth. It 
is in its character fo ſimple and elegant, that we have 
given it intire, as preſerved by Aulus Gellins : 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
PH1L1P to ARISTOTLE greeting. 
Know that I have a Son born. On this account I am 
greatly thankful to the Gods, not ſo much for the birth of the 


child, as for his being born DURING YOUR TIMES: for / 
hope that by his being brede, and educated UNDER YOU, he 


will become worthy of us, and WORTHY TO SUCCEED IN 
| THE MANAGEMENT OF AFFAIRS. 4. Gell. IX. 3: 


What in fact this education was, we may learn not 
only from ALEx anDER's Hiſtory, but from an obſerv- 
ation of Plutarch, in anſwer to an objection, how 


Alexander could venture to attack ſuch an immenſe prwer as 


the PE SLAN with ſuch contemptible forces of his own. Plu- 
tarch ſays. that no forces could be greater or fairer than 
the ſeveral accompliſhments of ALEXANDER's Mind—- 


and concludes, that he mar ched againſt the Perſians with 


better ſupplies from his Preceptor eee lan from 


His Father hibernate Tape ApiFeriane 78 : 


uabnſyr2, nahm iN T3 raręss &Poptrus IX, 
de S ür ggg. Plut. de Alex, Fort. p. 327. 
Edit. land. 5 7 


As for Scipio, the illuſtrious Conqueror of Carthage, 
we have this account of him and his Companion Por- 
BIUS (to whom we may add alſo PANz&TIUS) from 
VerLeivs PATERCUL Us ——SC1P19 tam elegans lile- 
ralium ſtudiorum, omniſque doctrinæ et auftor et admiratur 

fuit, ut PoLYBIUM PANATIUMgque, præcellentes inge. ” 
ao viros, domi nillitiaque ſecum habuerit, Neque | enim 
quiſquam hoc Scipione clegantius intervalla negotiorum otis 
dijpunxit, ſemperque aut belli, aut pacis ſerviit artibus ; 
ſemperque inter arma et ſtudia verſatus, aut CORPUS PERI“ 
CULIS, aut ANIMUM DISCIPLINIS exercuit, Vell. Pa- 


tere. Hiftor. L. I. p. 19 Edit. oy 1. 


During 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


During the campaigns of Scipio, PoLYBIUs attended 
him even in the time of Action or Engagement ; as, 


for example, in that bold attempt, when Scipio, with 


PoLYBIUs and thirty Soldiers only, undermined one of 


the Gates of Carthage. See Ammian. Marcel, L. 


XXIV. 2. 


Diving more quiet intervals Polybius did not forget 
the duties of a Friend, or the dignity of a Philoſopher, 
but gave advice, and that ſuitable to the character which 


Scipio wiſhed to ſupport in the Commonwealth. 

Among other things he adviſed him (as PLuTarcn 
informs us) never to quit the Forum, or place of public re. 
fort, befare he had made himſelf ſome Friend, who was in- 


_ timately converſant in the conduct of his fellow-citizens 


Un *g reo 32 r GHD, n Ohr ry TOUT c- 


bal, eus r 1 TEXAZ ew) 107 TOAITWY, ii. 


| ee L. III p. 650% Edit. Al. 


To theſe inſtances we e may add the peculiar regard 


which Cs AR had for the Philoſopher AR Is To, and 
PourEx for the Philoſopher CrRaTipeus. Alian 
well remarks on theſe two great Romans, that, they 


did nit, becauſe their power was great, deſpiſe thoſe who had 
he ou: of doing them the Tante Services 8 vat, 


rel 59/0 £0Uvauro, rep: O S TwV T% 2 urg 


cn duvappivay. Elian. Var. Hiſt VII. 21. 


8 In the ſame author, P. HI. C. 1 there is an expreſs 
diſſertation on this ſubject, worthy of peruſal, as being 


filled with examples both from che Grecaan and Roman 


” Hiſtory, | 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


To theſe citations I ſhall add only one or two more.— 
Et certe no» tulit ullos hac Civitas aut glorid clariores, aut 
auforitate graviores, aut humanitate politiores, P. Afri- 
cans, C. Lal, L. Furio, qui ſecum eruditiſſimos hamines 
ex Græcid palam ſemper habuerunt. Cie. de Orat. 11. 37. 


In the ſame work, 1 prove the Union of the PHIL 00- 


' PHICAL character and the POLITICAL, we have the fol- 


lowing teſtimony, taken from the hiſtory of thoſe Sages, 
ſo much celebrated in antiquity, PiTTAacus, Blas, 


 BoLoN, c. Hi omnes, præter Mileſium THALEu, 
Civrrarinvse suis PRAFUERUNT. De rauer. I. 34. 


Sce Its Cicero's tract ſtiled Orater, Sect. 15. p 137. 
Edit. Oxon and the Phedrus of Plato, p. 1237, Edu, 
Ficini, in both which places the intimacy above- men- 
tioncd between PERICLES and ANAXAGORAS is re- 


corded, and the importance alſo of this intimacy, as to 
the weight It gave Fates in the Commonwealth of ö 


Athens. 


—TO THE BETTER CO-ARRANGEMENT 


P. 335 


a or, Sc.] To the Quotations here given may be added 


the following one from VARRO. 


PyTHAGORAS ETA air omnium rerum initia 2 
Bina: ut finitum et inſinitum, bonum et malum, vitam et 


mortem, diem et noftem ; quare item duo, ſlatus et motus. 


Luod flat aut ogitur, Corpus: ubi agitatur, Locus : dau 
ozitatur, Tempus: qused eſt in agitatu, Actio. Quadripar- 
titio magis fic elucebit : Corpus eft, ut curſar: Locus, ta- 
dium qud currit : Tempus, hora gud currit: Attic, cui ſio. 
Duare fit, ut oninia fere ſont quadripartita, et ea æterna; 


ud neque unguam 2 bit quan fuerit 2 Lotus, ( ejus enim 


inler- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
intervallum Tempus; ) neque Motus, ubi non Locus et Corpus; 
(quod alterum ęſi, quod movetur ; aſterum, ubi, ) neque, ubi 
fit agitatus, non Actio ibi. Tgitur Inittorum quadrige, 
LOCUS t CORPUS, TEMPUS et ACT IO. 


a PyTHAGORAS the Samian ſays that the Principles of 
all things are two and two, or double : as for example, Fi- 
nite and Infinite, Good and Evil, Life and Death, Day and 


Night; and by the ſame rule, Reſi and MHletion. [In theſe | 


laſt] that whith reſts or is agitated, i; Body , the Where 
it is agitated, is PLACE ; the Whilſt it is agitated, is 
Tims ; and in the agitation ſelf we view the ACTION. 


_ This fuurfold Diviſion will better appear as s follows. Call 


Bop, the Perſon who runs ; call PLACE, the Courſe, over 
which he runs; call TIME, the hour during which he runs; 
and let the Race or Running, be called the ACTION, 


Nou it happens, that almoſt all things are in this manner 
fourfold, and this fourfold Diviſion 1s as it were eternal, 
| The reaſon is, there never was Time, but there muſt have 

been Motion, (of which Time indeed is but the Interval ;) 
nor Motion, but where there muſt have been Place and 
Bidy; (one of which is the thing moved; the other, thas 
where it is moved ;;) nor en, but where there muſt 
have been Action, 


And hence it follows, that PLACE and Bopy, Time i 
and ACTION, form, as it were, a joint Quaternion of 


Principles. Varr. de Ling. Lat. L. 4. p. 7 Edit, 
_ e 5 


"We have given this Paſſage at length, not only as it 


explains Co-arrangement, but as it exhibits to us 97 of 
thoſe Predicaments or Arrangements, which make Parts 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
of this Treatiſe, viz, SUBSTANCE) WHEN, Wane, 
ACTION, ö 


P. 85.— oF PURE AND ORIGINAL Bop) 
Euvexis AU 2 eg To dia row fic oe deer. 22 
Ns TO TA die leeyibus oy T0 E i ev, a, 
To d' Er ü, ki ον To d im reia, cha- PI Tags 
Fayre ux £5 GANG  pryehoc, 01% T0 T% ria alia el kia, 
0 T0 rels T&vTy,, —CON TINUOUS is that, which is divi- 

ſible into Parts infinitely diviſible ; Bop is that, which is 
every way diviſible. Of E xtenſtons, that which 1s diviſ ible 
one way, 13 LINE; that which is diviſible two Ways, 154 


SUPERFICIES ; Hat which is diviſible three ways is Bop y; 
and beſides theſe, there is no other Extenſis on, becauſe Tung 


are ALL, and THRICE [ Diviſible] is EVERY WAY Di. 


2 / ble): Ari 6 de Czlo, L. I. c. 1. 


5 Tn Support of this laſt Idea (chat the Term TüREE 


implies ALL) Ariſtotle refers to the common practice of 


his own Language — u pt yas duo AMON Ayo), 


GONAIKG KATE TwV T 6b rar THV TEGNY/0pia Oawiy 
Tearoy. Ie call (ſays he) Two THINGS, or TWO PER- 
SONS, BOTH ; but wwe do not call them ALL: it is with re- 
gard to Tnakk, that we firſt apply THIS APPELLATION | 
(viz. the Appellation of ALL.) drift in loc. 


Phis is true likewiſe in "Ties and is true allo in 


Engliſh. Even the vulgar with us would be ſurpriſed 


were they to hear any onc lay, Give me ALL TWO, in- 
ſtead of Gzve me Bork. 


For the Ga des of Bork ſee Hermes, p. 
226. . f 9 — ö | 


The 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


The French, by a ſtrange ſoleciſm, ſay Tous DEUX, 
2 fault which we ſhould not expect in an elegant lan- 
guage, corrected and refined by ſo many able writers. 


5 90.—— CAN NEVER SUBSIST WITHOUT IT.] 
MATTER and ATTRIBUTE are eſſentially d:/{:n#?, yet 
like Convex and Concave, they are by nature inſeparable. 


We have already ſpoken as to the Inſeparability of Al- 


tributes : we now ſpeak as te that of Matter. 


e Dn” ; E e * * . 3 — 7 Ln 
H paths 0 afin VANV TWA TWY oy pan r aol) nrw!* - 


GANG TAUTHV 8 X,, GAA att wer” EVAUTIWOEWS—— 
Me ſay there is à certain MATTER belonging to all Bodies, 


the Oljects of Senſe; a Matter, NOT SEPARABLE, but 


ever ex ling with Fu Contrartety. 


8 DR 9 = \ | . 
: Soon after— Age al. 2 redn u rohe U , Th 
F . t 8 | 
VA THV @XWEISY fails VTOXEKAENNV d TOLG EVAUTION; == 


Pirjt, and for a Principle, we lay down MATTER, which 
ig INSEPARABLE from the Contraries, and is their SUB-_ 
JECT or SUBSTRATUM., Ari. de Gen. et Corr. Lib, 2. 


p-. 34, 35. Edu, 1 


By 8 in this place he means the ſeveral At- 


tributes of Matter, ſuch as Hot and Cold, Black and 
White; Moiſt and Dry, &c. which are all of them 
Contrary one to the other, from ſome or other of which 


Matter is always INSEPARABLE.. 


By ET | n Forms, WHICH THOUGH 


; THEMSELVES NOT BODY, ARE YET] —ggwv yae tw 
a νν 1 | Evegſero THMATIN y 0n1Aov ors ravras ve rr. 
755 aduyargy vr vie PadiGew d- moduy, Act 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
», Typalev eG aduvaro———Mimtro dt Tov NOTN 
MONON | TogaPer © irnenban, % OEION eivas paovor* 2d} 
Zo GuTs TH EEpytlg KANE TWpAATINN 7K —.— 
As many Faculties or Principles of the Soul as require bodily 
or corporeal Energy, {that is, which require a Body or 
an Organ to enable them to act] theſe, tis evident, cannot 
exiſt without a Body; as for example, the locomotive Faculty 


5 of walking cannot exiſt without Feet: ſo that for ſuch Facul- 
ties to paſs into the Body from without [originally leparate 
and detached from it] is a thing impoſſible. It remains 
therefore that MIND or INTELLECT ALONE ſhould paſs 

into us FROM WITHOUT | that is, be ſeparate and wholly 
detached] and ſhould ALONE be ſomething DIVINE ; be- 
cauſe with the Energy of this Faculty Badily Energy has no 
communication—that is, there is no want of corporeal Or- 
gans for reaſoning and thinking, as there is want of Eyes, 
for Seeing, or of Ears for Hearing. Ariſt. de Animal. 
Gen. L. II. c. 3. p. 208, Edi. Hb. 


In another Flace, 9 of thoſe Parts of the Soul, 
which are inſeparable from Body, becauſe they cannot 
energize without it, he adds-——T here is however no ob- 
jection why ſome Parts ſhould not be ſeparable ; and that, le- 
cauſe they are the Energies of no one Body whatever. Be- 
ſiaes (he goes on and ſays) it is not yet evident, whether the 
Soul may be not the Life and Energy of the Body, in the ſame 
manner as the Pilot is the Life and Energy of the Ship. — 
Ob A GAA WAG Ye uber M, d. 70 e e S 
od inrokerctiare.. Eri 0 demo, £4 QUTWS E£VTEAE- 


XH TE TW j.0%T0 * buxn, @oTeg e Ri. 


 Arifl, de Anima, II. c. 1. 


In this aſtinflance he gives a . illuſtration of 9 
Supreme and divine Part of the Soul, that is, the MinD 


or INTELLECT, 1 belongs (it ſermt) to the Body, as 
a Pi- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
2 Pilot does to the Ship; uithin which Ship, though 


the Pilot exiſt, and which ſaid ſhip though the Pilot 
govern, yet is the Pilot notwithſtanding u part of the 


| Ship: he may leave it without change either in the Ship 


or in himſelf; and may till (we know) exiſt when the 
Ship i 15 no more. 


P. 149. EA CURA QUIET0s SOLLICITAT?] 


*Twas the advice of the Epicurtans with regard to 


themſelves, not 10 marry, not to have children, not to engage 
in public affair $=>—2 vag YRPANTE, A d raiden 
rio, &AN t ,,. Arrian. Epics wo 7. p. 


384. Edit. Upt. The political Liſe, according to them, 


was like that of Si/iphus, a Life of labour which knew no 
end. 1555 EEO Eads 


Hoc oft adverſo nixantem tundere monte 
Saxum, quod tamen a Jummo jam vertice rurſum 
V olvitur, et plani raptim petit @equora campi. 


Lucret. III. 1013, &c. 


Hence, with regard to 255 Coch, they provided them 
2 ſimilar Felicity; a Felicity, like their own, detached 


from all attention, Thus Horace, when an Epi- 


curean 
Deos didici SECURUM AGFRE ZAVUM, 
Nec, þ quid miri faciat natura, DE Os id 
Taler ex alle celi demittere teclo. 


Hor. Lib. I. Sat. \ "4 


Thus Epicugus bimſelf-— 20 {axggies 50 A bak rer 
re aro re“. kel, Ire N 1αεεt. . 
That which is BLESSED and IMMORTAL (meaning the 


Divine Nature) HAS NEITHER ITSELF ANY BUSI- 


NESS, nor does it Jus bufineſs for any other. + Laert, 


X. 139. 


Avso- 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
AUsoNIUs has tranſlated the ſentiment in two Iam: 
bics, Ep. {| 


Duod eff beatum, morte et eterniim carens, 
Nec ſibi parit een, nec alteri. 


See alſo LVcRET Ius . 57. VI. 8 3, whom Eras 
ſeems to have copied in the verſes above quoted. 


Tis true his Idea deſtroyed that of a Providence; but 
to them, who. derived the World from a fortuitous 


_ Concourſe of Atoms, ſuch a conſequence was of {mall 


importance. 
P. 131.—AND £CAPE THY NOTICE.] 


Jo the Citations in the note p. 150, may be added the 
following fine ſentiment of 'THALES—*Hgwrnot rig av- 
Toy, el AnVos Otss avlewros aditwy* GAA Ad dia, 


5095 On One aſked him, if a man might eſcape the knows 


lege of the Gods, when he was COMMITTING Injuftice: 
No, fays he, not even when he is MEDITATING it. Diog, 


Za. i, 36. 


«5 


P. 138. no 18 IT, THAT COMPREHENDs THE | 


WHOLE ?] 


This Reaſoning and that in Hermes, p. 362, abundant- 


ly ſhew the SueREMacy of THE MinD among the 
Faculties of the Human Soul. *Tis MINp that fees the 
Difference not only between Black and White, Bitter 
and Sweet, but (which no ſenſe is equal to) the dit- 


ference between Black and Bitter, White and Sweet, 
and the various tribes of heterogeneous Attributes. Nor 


does it hew this Supremacy i in theſe Recognitions only, 


but 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
but likewiſe, when under one and the ſame view it re- 
cogniſes Objects of Senſe and of Intelle united, as in 


calc of Syllogiſms made of Propoſiti:ns particular and 


wiverſal, ſuch as, (if | may be permitted to ſpeak after 
ſo ſcholaſtic a manner) ſuch as the Syllogiſms l and 
Fer 1 in the Firſt Figure. | 


5 To this 5 be added, that this joint Recognition of 
things multiform, contrary, and heterogeneous, and 


that by THE SAME FACULTY, and in THE SAME UN- 
DIVIDED INSTANT, ſeems to prove in the ſtrongeſt 


manner that ſuch FacuLTy, (by this Faculty I mean 


the MIN D or INTELLECT) muſt be 1NCORPOREAL 3 
ſor Body, being infinitely diviſible, is by no means ſuſcepti- 


ble of ſuch a ſimple and perfect Unity, as this Recognition 


muſt neceſſarily be. 


| P. 192. —Trr-MounTAN, WHICH BY ITS RELA- 


TION TO THE — WAS GREAT, BY &e.] 


This may be true with regard to Mountains, and 


Molehills, and the other more indefinite parts of Nature; 
but with regard to the more definite parts, ſuch as Vege- 


tables, and Animals, here the Quantities are not left 


thus vague, but are, if not aſcertained preciſely, at leaſt 
alcertained i in ſome Are. 


| Thus ARISTOTLE "5, yd ri 7x08 This Sog ga 


0 hf * * — A .4 0; - / : 5 * — 7 
TL leycbes⸗ dio W 55 r 05Wy n E. N 3 | 


tie @vgncw CG c r Cuwy 07% E 050uv 1 T0 
evaoyo, NEA ay ws gn. All Animals have a certain 
Bound or Limit ts their Bull; for which reaſon the Bones 
have a certain Bound or Limit to their grototh. — Mere the 
Bones indeed to grow for ever, then of courſe, as mary Ani- 
mals as 5 have Bone, « or Rane analogous to it, would 

continue 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
continue to grow as long as they lived. Ariſt. de Anim, 
Gener. ii. 6. p. 227. Edit. Sylb. 


What follows from Simplicius is to the fame purpoſe ; 
only where he mentions FokM, we muſt underſtand 
_ that efficient animating Principle, defcribed 1 in the fixth 

chapter of this work. 


"Exa5ov Eides ound, pers rig Oixtias ELITE 
0 TOME Th Hr chf. eręor T1 irn 2 yup ha 
p.6v0y emitges pe EQUTS TO The, GANG 9 peeyyedog, o 0 
ETA Oiagaoews tis THV YAnv TUABRYIYVETAL. Ilaatoc 0 
Exel x Taro evade d To ago! Tr T5 £0008 Quotus. 
| Eu d mou Tov ber rap, 7, 7 go 70 Argon, 1 
eos To tharlov, Tiexs uchi H.. Every FORM intra- 
duces, along with its own original Peculiarity, a certain ma- 
; ſure of Quantity, bearing proportion to that Peculiarity; fir 
it brings with itſelf not a FIGURE only, but aMAcNniTunE 
_ alſo, which paſſes into the Matter, by giving it extent. 
Now even here this Magnitude has a fart of latitude, from 
the indefinite nature of the material Principle [with which 
it is united. ] But yet, notwithſlanding if it change the 
Bound or Limit, either as to greater or to lefs, in a remark- 
able degree, the Being [by ſuch deviation} 75 eficemed a 
| We Simplic. in Præd. p. 37. A. Edit. Baſh . 


Siurlicius gives e of this Deviation in the 
caſe of Giants and of Dwarfs. 


| P. 7355 e e eee OUT OF THOSE 
THAT WENT BEFORE.] The Subje Matter is the 

fame i in many ſucceeding Beings; as the River is the ſame; 
which, as it lows along, reflects many different Objects. 
Tis in this ſenſe we are to underſtand the following 
Aſſer- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Aſſertion, and not with the leaſt view to equivocal 


Saga : 


unde % T0 T qt began Z As eat ylvecu, BY 
T1v 1205 YEVEO Iv Haw TIT Obopay, & & XUV avaſeatov 
cal T . Wherefore, from the Diſſolution 
of one thing being the Generation of another, and the Gene- 


ration of one thing being the Diſſolution of another, it neceſſa- 
rily follows that the Change muſt be perpetual and never 


ceaſe. Ariſt. de Gen. et Corr. L. I. e. 3. P. 10. Edit. 


Sylb. 


The Change here alluded to is the common courſe 


of Nature in the Production of Beings, which, were it 
not for the Proceſs above-mentioned, would either ſoon 


be at a ſtand, or would require a perpetual Miracle for 


_ ſupply of new Materials. 


. 278. — THEORY OF Action AND RE- 


AcrION. ] 


1 Of this Doctrine we have the following account. 


5 * 1 7 : - 8 e/ \ — ü N 
Alrion de Tv paiv AveoOat Tas Rete, OTh, TO Mov 3 
fs On ls Wor 4 > T. 2 # away „ 
TX%Y t4 UTO TE TROY OVTOS® OLVOY TO TEAVOY Eph BAUVETAL UNO 


| þ Ty TEpvoprive, T6 DJ eomaivey a vo Tv Jeppauuo- 


, vo \ nd » — 3 — 7 
uu, 0 d Me To xivey (tw Ts II ehr) avrixieirai Twa 


| Kiynow* o Whev tt mw,  arifMicera 70 
OE. The Cauſe why Motions are ſlopt, is, that THE 
ACTING POWER IS ALSO ACTED UPON BY THAT, 
UPON WHICH IT ACTS; for example the cutting Power 
1s blunted by that which is cut; and the warming Power is 
cobled by that which is warmed ; and in general the moving 


Principle (excepting the SUPREME and V1RST ) is recipro- 
ally moved itſelf under 7 motion or other; the impelling 
| Power, 
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72 Ouvapes Torx. 
by Nature or by Art, are made our of ſemething, having a 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Power, for inſtance, is after a manner re- impelled; and the 


compreſſing Power, after a manner re-compreſt. Ariſtot. de 


Animal. Gener. L. 4. p. 280. Edit. Sylb. 


P. 281, ——— DOUBLE IN ITS POWERS, Se. 
Txavey ag TER laegos TIS EVAVTIOTEWS, EQUTO TE nei 
vel, 26 TO QUUTIKEIFAEVOV* 2 Hp TW EVER H QUTO iv d- 


517 / * * 7 3 | / ” "a / 
u IVWTKOfatvy KEITH; He afaPorv 0 xavw* To Of d 


uon, 30 fur Br 1d e0iog, — One of the two Parts in 
the Contrariety is ſufficient to judge both itſelf and its oppo- 
ſite. Tis thus that by the Strait we come 10 know both the 
flrait and the crooked, for the ſtrait Rule of the Artiſſ is a 
Judge of both. But the crooked on the other ſide is no judge ei. 
or if et, ar 45 the W 8 de An. i, 5. 


p. 283. — EXISTED PREVIOUSLY IN. ENERGIE,] 


Ora ure HARE 1 TEX?» uo > docęſeiæ c Cros viεννt x. - 


JP hatever things are made either 


capacity to become the thing produced, and that THROUGH 


the operation of ſomething, which already exiſts in Energy. 


De Animal. Gener, p. 204. Edit. Hb. 


P. 297.—AsS THEY STAND RELATED To PLACE] 


The Force of this Arrangement or Predicament W HERE, 
is finely contraſted with the Predicament of QUANTITY, 


in that Laconic Apophthegm of AG1s. The Lacedemonians 
(faid he) de not aſe How MANY the Enemies are, but 


WHERE they are: Ovn n d rd Aaxedaipovirs tours 


IIOCOI wow 6 T0A:40k, «a IIOY «iow. Plut. 
Lacon. Apophth. p. 215. D. Edit. Hland. 


P. 332.—— THE DYING GLaDIaToR, Sc.] To 
theſe Attitudes may be added A given by LY$SIPPUS to 
the 


ADDITIONAL NOTES: 
the Statue of ALEXANDER the Great. That Prince 


had a certain Extenſion of Neck, which made him 


gently recline it upon his left Shoulder. When his Fi- 
gure was caſt in braſs by Lyſippus, the Artiſt ingeniouſly 
contrived to convert this natural deſee into an Attitude of 
Magnificence, His Head, being reclitied;was made, with 
a fort of inſolent look, to contemplate the Heavens, as if 
things below were already at his command. And hence 
the meaning of that celebrated Epigram, in which this 


Work of Braſs is ſuppoſed to addreſs Jupiter i in the fol- 
Ong. words ST 


Bt > 3 3 = * 9 
Addon f  Fobxev © XM, bis Alte AEVOC WI, 
42 | K 1 r SW of 5 : 

Tau um tpok ribπι,ui, Zev, ov d Opuſumoi .. 


The Braſs looks up to Fove, and ſeems to cry, 
This Earth is MINE ; do non 005 / the Shy." 


Fd + Vid a Fir: Alte: p. 3% Eat, Hh, Set 


alſo Brodei Epigram. Gr. L. IV. p. 454. Edit. Franc. 


1600, where the Lines here cited are introduced by 


two others. 


| P. 23).— FROM PoE rs To AcToRs, &c. ] See Cece 


de Orat. iii. 56, 57, 58, 59. Edit. Pearce, where 'tis worth 
remarking, (c. 50.) fo much ſtreſs is laid on the manage- 
ment of the Countenance, and of the Eyes in particular, that 
we ate informed the old men of that age did not greatly 


praiſe even Rosc1vs himſelf, when he appeared in his 
Maſk — quo melins noftri illi ſenes, qui PERSON ATUM ve 


Rosciu gruidem mag nopere laudabant ; AN IMI eff enim 


emnis ACTIO; et Imago animi VULTUS eff, indices 


OCULI, 


1 ! . 33% 


—— — 
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P. 255.—MouNTAINS CLOATHED wWwãITRH Woon.] 
Thus CictRo—Sparra frugifera atque immenſa campo- 
rum, veſtiiuſque denſiſſimos montium, pecudum paſtus, &C, 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 04. p. 253. Edit. Davis. — And before, 


in the ſame treatiſe, he ſpeaks of the Earth, as veſlita 


Lor ibus, her bis, arboribus, frugibus, &C. ii. 39. p 195.— 
Vet all this we mult remember 1 is 18 metaphorical. 


P. 366. 13 SCIENCE PRIOR ro Ak TJ Nibil 41 
erim, quod ad ARTEM redigi peſſit, niſi ille PRIus, 4. 


illa tenet, quorum Ai tem inſlituere vuit, habeat illam Sc1- 


ENTIAM, ut ex US rebus, quarum Ars NONDUM /it, Arten 


efficere poſſit. Cic de Orat. i. 41.5 OL. TE Kc. K. 03 
Edit. Caon. 


This Citation well proves a part of what is bers ak- 
ſerted, viz. the edler Eriorly of Jome Science to eve; 


Art. 


—AND TO IT's OPPOSITE NoN-2tixs.1 


p. 389.— 


Theſe MoT1oNs under the name of Change: (Cr ai) 


are well explained, as follows. 


„Oras piv Iv 1279. 16 weg 5 i i pera Gon 1g kvalll - 
geka, abs Xs Obige grau d KATH nen, Here 
rav d XATH TIO”, X3 To Wo), ANGLO" dran 0: 
nd dreh Þ Fare wal» cee Ng, y- 


| E066" 10 ct, Obogcl. —H hen therefore the Change of the 
cntrary Attribute is according to the QUANTITY, 'tis 
AUGMENTATION or D1iMINUTION ; when accerding 


to the PLACE, *tis LOCAL MoT1oN ; nodes according to amy 


AfeAiom, or QUALITY, tis ALIATION. Mun Ro- 
_ THING REMAINS. of which the new production can be 


at 
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at all conſidered as an Affection, or an Attribute, "tis then 
GENERATION; and the contrary, DISSOLUTION. Ariſt. 


de Gen. et Corr. L. I. c. 4. p. 14. Edit. Sylb. 
P. 409,——BUT WE CALL 1T METAPHYSICAL, ] 


Philoponus in a very ſew words well explains the term, 


METAPHYSICAL. TSR. of the 0 | and Cnprome 


| Cauſe of all things, he adds— 


rei, Ths vdr ifs QrarePins Srokoyiz ya 
01x£50Vg 5 Th META TA OYLIKA ore ſualtig bah. 


N d IIPO THIN STCIK AN, Woog y 1646 v deen 
rd Thy Quo weoreon——To ſpeak concerning this Princi- 


ple, is the buſineſs of the FIR PHiLosoPHy, for it is 

a Subject belonging to Theology, and to that Speculation, 
_ evhich is METAPHYSICAL, that is to ſay, SUBSEQUENT 
TO MATTERS PHYSICAL, or rather indeed tis a Subject 
PRIOR TO MATTERS PHYSICAL, in as mich as thoſe 


things with regard TO US are SUBSEQUENT, Which are E 


NATURE PRIOR, Philop. in Ariftot. de Gen. et Corr. p. 12. 
f.dit. Ald. 1 1527+ 


41 5. — UE COMMON NAME OF PERCEPTION.] 


This word, PERCEPTION, is of the moſt extenſive 
meaning, and not only includes Ixtellection but Senja- 


tion alſo, and that of the loweſt degree. What is here 
called Perception, 1s by Ariſtotle called KNOWLEDGE, 
Tide Twas Tal (ſcil. Ca) 4erEMU, TX AE 
alu, rd t τνsꝰνο, ra d THLMAY ulngdg, H 
ys kk 1 ale hugs, yrdois rig. Taurn de T6 vi- 
e. % &ruyiov won dia Oi TRoT2O wee: Ogormow, 


5 Te9s To Twy AN 7⁰ο Tees {iv vag Oe - 


Ti 12 | rungen, 


— (| prey Y zei E6= 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
vnd, domi vc eivars Ooxer TO Xowwverv & On 9 
/ / \ \ 5 1 | Be | 
vid tus 18886 weg Of hate bnrian, Gris. Aye. 
r %οοο ya%e den ro rad ros TUX £5V TH aries, . 
An rec hat Ae © n OV. 


All Animal, ſhare a degree of KNOWLEDGE ; ſome of 


them, a greater; others of them, a leſs ; and ſome of them, 
an exceedingly ſmail degree; for they have all of them SEN 


SATION, aid SENSATION IS A SORT OF KNOWLEDGE, 


But the Value and the No. value of Senſation is widely dif 


ferent, when we compare it with RATIONAL COMPRE- 
HENSION on the one ſide, and with the race of BEINGS 
INANIMATE on the other. With regard to RATIONAL 


CouPREHENSION, the mere partaking of TASTE and 
Touch alone, appears to be as nothing; but with regard 15 


pure INSENSIBILITY it is ſomething moſt excellent. For 


[when compared to Beings Inſenſible] it may ſurely ap- 


pear a bleſſed Event, to be poſjeft of This Knowledve, and 


| wot [reſembling them] 10 lie as dead and a Nong entity. 
Ar. iet. de Animal. Gener. Lib. I. ſub. kn. p. 27. Edit, 
Sylb. 


v. 426. xps IN I T's ACQUISITION. ] 


KF \ \ as \. 3 thi . ef , 5 
IavTr yup T% 635 yg Kiel Hy KIVELT UL EVENG T 


ef 3 8 7 | / , „ 
WFE TAT EFW QUTOLGS WHTNG HIVYUCEWS Wo; T0 N SEN. 


Al Animals both move, and are moved for the fake of ſome- 


thing ; fo that this ſomething, that is to ſay, THz FINAL 
Cause, is the Bound or LIMIT of all their Metin. 
Arift. de Animal. Mot. C. G. p. 153. Edit. Sylb. 


P. 463.—CONCERNING PREDICAMENTS OR PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS.) Many learned and 
ingenious Obſervations on this Subject, as well as 
on ſeveral other parts of antient Thiloſophy (the Peri jpa- 

| tetic 
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tetic in particular) have been given to the World in a 


Tract lately publiſhed, ſtyled, ON THE OR1G1N AND 
PROGRESS oF e IN TWO NERVES: sro. f 


There may de found too in the ſecond Volume many 
judicious and curious remarks on Style, Compoſition, Lan- 
guage, particularly the Engliſp; obſervations of the laſt 
conſequence to thoſe, who wiſh either to write or to 

judge with accuracy and elegance. 


The Author of theſe A might have avail- 
ed himſelf of many Citations from this Work, highly 
tending to illuſtrate and to confirm his Opinions, but 

unfortunately for him, the greater part of his own Treatiſe 
was printed off, before the ſecond Volume of this 
Work 1 | 


11 3 | INDEX 


ws 2 OT OG * i A a t——_—_ a 2 n ny — Y WES. poſh, 
GATE DEE CID Db . rr FF . nm . Lora. * 1 — e 3 
* IS ate; bee REPS” 4 — S et - 7 Pg Ca n 4 r ** 2 — 2 * > * 
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A BASSIDE, — — _. 253 : 
| Abderic Words, uſed by Pane itus, PERS hs 
Action and Paſſion univerſally diſtuſed, 255. exiſt either in 
the ſame Subject, or in different ones, 256,257. firſt 
ſpecies of Action, that of mere Body perfectly infen- 
ftive, 258. ſecond, that of Body ſenſitive, 260. 
third, that of Body ſenſitive, with Reaſon ſuperadded, 
251. fourth, that of Reaſon or Intellect devoid ef 
Paſſions, and operating on Subjects external, as in the 
caſe of Nature and Art, 261. fifth fort, that of pure 
Intellect, keeping within itlell, 264. Action pure, 
belongs only to the Supreme Mind; Paſſion pure, 
to the primary Matter, 271. Action, three Modes 
of, 273. the firit Node, ibid. the ſecond, 274. 
the third, DS — — | .256 | 
Action, in public Life often aided by Specu! ation, 


| 2, 37 45 406, 467 en 


Aftim and Readtien; — — 44, 278, 479 
Ac ive and Poſſive, run through the Univerle, 96, 109, 

| 137, 271, 272 
Afiivity, pure, where] it exits, 110, 171, 272. 
Aclors, on the Stage, and in Life, 2, 337, 338, 81 
Actual and Perfect, neceſſarily previous to their Contra- 
ries, or elſe nothing could bave been Actual and Per- 


keck, e Actual and Capable, — 40 
4 + 5 a N Aelu- 


— 
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Attuality, 307, 398. AQtulity of Capacity where it 


Kexiſts, — — — 401, 403 
ADDIsON, — — — 458 
ADRIAN, Pope. — 5 457 
| Agent, ſame Agent leads to different Effects, when aCt- 
5 ing upon different Patients, —— 280 
bf : 415 — — —— 480 
| ALEXANDER, the Great, 2, 6. bis ſtatue by Ly/p- 
ö pus, — — c. 
tt ALEXANDER APRHRODISIENSIS, — 97 
1 ALEXANDRINE LIBRARY, by whom burnt, 253 
1 Dy,  AL1AT10N, 384. See Motion, 1. 
H 1 All, its uſe and application i in Language, 472 
ql | Alteratio, means in barbarous Latin AND, 384 
1 |  Ammianus MARCELLINUS, — 469 
H . AMMONIUS, illuſtrates, where Analyſis i is to end, and 
1 = Practice to begin, 12. quoted, 15, 16, 22, 32, 36. 


explains the utility of theſe Arrangements, 17. his 

account of Matter and Body, 85. his Text corrected 
and ſupplied from a Greek Manuſcript, 163. quoted 
213, 288, 292, 363, 364, 383, 386, 387) 389, 450. 


his account of Definition, — — 
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292 
Alp, & ApPoregony 8 
Analogy, a uſe of it. — 34 
Analogy and Abſtraction, their uſe, | 76, 77s 92, 162 
| ANAXAGORAS, — — 2, 466 
b Anger, | — — 418 
1 and W if the Bach, | 328 
; Animals, all have an inward feeling of their Conſtitution, b 
| and proper Nature, 411 
3 Animating Powers, theic Order and Subordination, 420, 


9 | 421 
$1 Antepredicamenta, — — — 36 
0 | Anticipation, what, — 8 411 

Anlients, —— —  —_— 455 
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i to the Arrangements, what, and how many, 

| | 360 
Appetite, _ — FD 262, 417 
APULEIUS, — — — 45 
ARAT Us, — — — 250 
ARCHIMUDES, | MS : 20b, 310, 430 
ARISTo, —— 5 | 469 | 


ARCHYTAS, wrote a Comment on the Categorics, or 
Predicaments, 7. his Name for them, 31. puts 
Quality next after Subſtance, and why, 143. held an 
Active and a Paſhve Principle, 111. enumerates the 
Species of Action, 265. refers to God, for pure Ac- 
tivity, 272. to Matter, for pure Paſſivity, ibid. Pe- 
finitions of bis, — 441442. 
ARISTOPHANES, 1995 
ARISTOTLE, Preceptor to Alexander, 2,467. his Rhewo- 
lic, quoted, 9. his Organon, explained by Ammonius, 
12, 13. thought Infinite and Individuals to be un- 
knowable, 21. quoted, 25. his account and Enu- 
meration of the Predicaments, or. univerſal Arrange- 
ments, 32. by whom eſteemed, and how long, 8 
quoted, 41, 42, 44. his Treatiſe weg! uc, 45. 
quoted, 33, 48, 49, 51. holds the neceſſity of Mat- 
ter or a Subſtratum for all natural Productions, 52, 
52, 54. quoted, 56. thinks Form may ſupply the 
place of Privation, and why, 59, 60, 61. his Idea of 
Matter, 66, 67, 70. he and Plato borrowed from the 
| Pythagoreans, 72, 76. uſed the methods of Analogy 
and Abſtraction, to prove the firſt Matter, 78, 79. 
quoted, 91, 93, 97, 98, 105, faculties of the Soul, 
how diſtributed, 101. quoted, 113, 117. a diſciple 
both of Socrates and Plato, 119. held there could be 
no innate Ideas, and why, 120. quoted, 123, 132, 133, 
1345 138, 143, 159, 1515 1535 15% 157, 158, 161, 
171, 
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JN D E X. 
171, 173. 174. 175, 183, 1835 1855 186, 188, 191, 
192, 193. 199. 215, 218, 219, 220, 221, 228, 234, 


240, 243, 277, 282, 284, 286, 288, 299, 309, Z1o, 


325» 330» 340, 342» 343, 345» 301, 363, 364, 370, 
377,372,374 375» 383, 384, 385, 391, 392, 393. 
304, 306, 40g, 404, 407, 408, 414, 415, 416, 417, 
421, 422, 425, 429, 434, 435, 439» 442, 444, 448. 

follows 9ocrates in ſentiment, ibid. 449. abounds in 

Quotations W here, 486. his explanation of the Terms, 
Bort and ALU, 472. ſuppoſes Matter inſeparable 
from its Artiivutes, 473. his diſtinction between the 
animal faculties, which want a corporeal organ, and 
thoſe which Wa none, 474. compares the Soul to a 
Pilot, ibid. his Idea, after what manner the magni- 
| tudes of beings were limited, 477. his notion of 


Generation and Diſſolution, 478. makes one Faculty 


equal to the diſcernment of two Contrarieties, 281, 

480. makes Energy prior to Power, 480. enumerates 
the x Species of Motion, 482. his extenſive uſe of the 
Term Tvwos, Knowlege, 483. ſuppoſes a Bound to : 
Human Actions in the Final Cauſe, —— 449 
- Arithmetic, finds its ſubject in Duantity, — 195 


ARRANGEMENTS, the neceſſity of them, 14, 22. their 
_ extenſive utility, 17, 452, 400. a method of Arrange- 
ment propoſed, 24. rejected, and why, 26. another 
method propoſed, 26 to 33. adopted, and why, 33. 
why called PHiLos0PHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, ib. 

different names given them by the Antients, 31, 32. 
how the Greek Logicians divided and formed their 
Speculations upon this Subject, 35, 36, 464. were 
followed by the Latins, who added names of their own 
coining, 36. Force of Arrangement in the intellec- 
tual World, 201, 342, 343, 344, 345. in the viſible 
world, 340, 341. Arrangements or Categories lead 

us from the Contemplation of Body to that of Mind, 


753. 
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4 63. teach us how to place our Ideas in proper Order, 
ib. are connected with, and introduce Speculations 
of every Species and Charadter, 444 445 ſnew the 
Coincidence of many Theories antient and modern, 
456. indicate the Union between Taſte and Truth, 
459. trace and teach the ſource of ſubordinate Arts 
and Sciences, 460, 461, enable us to adjuſt their 
comparative Value, 34, 35, 462. to the doing of this 
no particular Science is equal, and . 355 463 | 
| ARRIAN. See Epiftetus. 
Arrogance, a Cauſe of it, — 34, 35. 462, 463 
Arts, how limited each particular one, 34. Art, what it 
is, what it is not, 102, 160. a difference between 
Art and Nature, 165, often ends in giving Figure, 
168. Arts ariſe from Want, 445. Arts of Painting 
Muſic, Grammar, beholden to Contraries, 46, 47. 
Arts of Progreſſion, and of Completion, 7,8 
Atheiſm, ſuppoſed organs to Precede their Uſe, 122 
Atoms and a Veil, — 1 44, 3 
Attitudes, their importance to the Painter and Statuary, 
331. inſtances from Pictures and Statues, 331. Atti- 
tudes from Poets of fitting in Deſpair, 333. of ſitting 
in Dependence, ib. of conjugal Affection, ib. of 
Theſcelus, aiming a Javelin, 334. of Death, doing the 
fans; ib. of Humiliation, 335. of lying extended, 
335, 336. of Sleep and D 336, 337. of . lan- 
der, by Lyſippus, 490, 481 
Attractiun. —— — 258, 437 
ATTRIBUTE and SUBSTANCE, general and particular, 
25. Attribute, divided into its reſpective Sorts or Spe- 
cies, 31. this Diviſion, the Baſis of the whole Work, 


33 
AUGMENTATION and D1n1NUTION, 385, 386. See 
Motion. 0 


: AUSONIUS, wy —— „„ OOTY 8 | 476 
Axiom antient, Dy” — 
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"Cmoan - 1 
Calm, in the Winds, Nuvepuic, defined, 441. Caln, i in 


N D X. 
B. 


Barbarity, when it was the Eaſtern World, when it was 


the Weſtern World emerged from it, — 253 
BAXTER, Commentator on HoRAg̃, — 354 
Beings, why moveable, all but One, — 
BEss AR IO, Cardinal, 230+ 


| Bizioy, fee Forced, — — 407 
BLEMMI OD ES, 


| 575 268, 269 | 
BLENEIM Housz, and Gardens, —— 353 
Bady, what makes it, 85. triply extended, ibid. conſi- 
dered, as the Jicondary Matter, ibid. Mathematical, and 
Phyſical, how diſtinguiſhed,  —— 87 


| Bodies, the perfectly ſimilar, tho' they have Place, have 


no Situation or Poſition, and why, 318, 329. the ſame 
holds, as to Bodies perfectly diſſimilar, and why, 319. 
Body human, the Soul's Organ, Tool or Inſtrument, 


274, 2757 4255 420. all Body, Paſſive, 437 
Bokrhlus — _ 16, 17, 21, 26, 276 
 Borvinus, — — 2329. 
Both, its uſe in Language, | — 472 
BROWUNE, a Genius, —— — „ 33 | 
 BrvuTvs, — — — 2, 275 


Bull, ſometimes leſs aſcertained, ſometimes mare, "and 


ns 477. See Magnitude. 
C. 


304, 409 


the Sea, Taxyvn, defined, — — 442 


CApACITY or PowER, 278, een Capacities, va- 


Tious but limited, 279. far diſtant from Non-entity, 
| ibid. Capacity univerſal, and Privation univerſal, the 


Characters of the FIRST or PRIMaRy MATTER, 


71. Character of Capacity, 278. Capacity double in the 
human Mind, ans why, 1499 150. mediate, and im- 
2 ma diate, 


. DX. 


mediate, 152, 153. Capacity, two ttt of, 160, 55 
Incapacity, 151, Capacity, its Actuality, where exiſt- | 
ing, 403. definite, though inviſible, 398, 399. See 
p. 65, 66. and the Word, MATTER, 5 


Cas Au BON, — — 3 
CATEGORIES, __ — ö 325 35 452 


N ſee Index to the Grſt Veluthe: | 
Cauſes, 39, 93. inviſible Cauſes, ſeen thro? viſit Ef- 
fects, 108. final Cauſes denied by Lucretius, 124, 
125 maintained by Ari/lotle, Galen, Care, 127 
Cauſative Motion, fee Metaphyſical. e 
CERES, a Sacrifice to her, deſcribed,  — 461 
ChALlciplus, —— 74, 77, 80, 107, 247 
Chance, 122, 123, 128, proves an intelligent Principle, 
128. different accounts of it, 209 to 313. no Cauſe 
of the World, and why, — — 436, 437 8 
Change, ſee Mutation. 5 


E Chaos, ſee Diſorder and Night. 


CHARLEMAGNE, — — 303 
CHARLES THE FIRST, — — 305 
CHRONICLES, — — 337 

ChRYSI Tross, — — 456 


Cickko, 2, 108, 109, 119, 152, 208, 239, 259, 
309, 310, 415, $12; 419 420, 438, 457. 405, 470, 


Citation, ſee Quotation. 


Co- arrangement, 5 5, Account of it {rom Wares | 470 
Co- exiſtence, or TOGETHER, its Modes, or Species, 374 
to 377, the Temporal Mode, 374, the Eential, 
375, the Specific, 37 b, coincides with . 376 
Cooks, his Inſtitutes, 373 
Coliur, a Duality, 1 705 why inferior in its effects, to 
Figure, 171 
ne, a Capacity, I ths Completian and Pr ogrefſion, 
| 1 
Conſciouſueſs, 
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Conſciouſneſs, 


VV 


Continuous, Infinite, Place, Time, — 396 


Cox TRARIEõ, effential to Mutation or Change, 42, this 
a general Opinion of all Philoſophers, 43. Contraries, 
their extenſive Influence and Operation, 45, 6, 7. 
adopted by all Philoſophers, 47. the neceſſity of « 

third Being, that they may paſs into each other, 50, 

51. Contraries in Virtue and Vice, and even in Vices 

_ themſelves, | 173, 174. 


Omi. belongs to Quality, but not univerlally, 1 173 


Corinthians, 337. See eo tone 
Cube, See Sphere, 


CyRus, his Pony when dying, — 108, 118 


. 
| Dacirs, Am; 3 55 461, 402 
Deaib, — 104 388, 433, 442 
Definition, its requiſites, Wnt, — 209. 
DEMETRIUS, — — 4856 


' DemocriTVs, his Principles, 44, 339. whence he de- 


_ duced the variety, and ſpecific differences i in Nature, 


333, 340. ingenious romers. of, 345 
DEmosTHENEs, —— —ê 3 348 


Deſire, moves the Body; Perception, the Deſire, 425 
' Defirable and Intelligible, how they move, and at upon 


other 8 — 


| 1 
| S — —— 104, 434 


DiooEN FES, (not the Cynic,) 51, 72 


Diogenes LAERTIusS, 72, 410, 412, 424, 42 8, 457 
PloMEpEs, the e — 461 
D1ronys1vs, the Stoic, — | . 457 


Diſorder and Chaos, not prior to Order, arte 


Diſpoſitions, Tendencies, or Progreſs ve Qualities, 154 


D. neee, 8 accurate and exact, its ws — 37 
Din 


| ; Eercunus, his Idea of human and div; ine F clicity, 475 


IN DR 


Divine Principle, what i it neceſſarily implies, 127, has 
nothing Paſſrve, — 266 | 


E. 

5 Eaurn, her Relations and Duties, 232, 233 why 
called, Mos JusT, ibid. A 

 ECCLESIASTES, 306. See Scripture. _ | 

EccLESIASTICUS, | — — 56 

EiJog dcideg, Explained, — 90, 166, 387, 388 

EI por RA, Daughter of Pro r kus, — 82, 83 


ExV O, defined, e 5 OO 408 | 
Electric Power, | © — 80, 259 
Elements of Beings compoſite, what, 62, 92, 93. how diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Cauſes, i 92, 93 

Eurkpocr Es, 122, 123, 139, his ſublime Verſes on 

Go, — — 162 

Ends and Means, 121, 270, fine Speculation upon 
them from PLETHo, —— —— 235 
| Enxas, 90, 135, 147, 447 


ExNEROY, what, 283. oppoſite to Power, but previous, 
283. eſſential to the courſe of Events in the Univerſe, 
284. farther proof of its being previous to Power, 

285. inference from this Doctrine, 286. of what 
Being, Energy 1s the LOT, 207" Energy and Ca- 


pacity, 401, 404 
Enharmonic Sytem, account of it in the times of PoRx- 
PHYRY and SIMPLICIUS, — 2352, 252 

Eyre and Alvagig, | e 9 48, 399 
EP AMINOND As, —— — 25 467 

EphkEsfAxs, 356. See Scripture. 
EpICHARMuvs, —— 115 214, 446 

Erice bros, 3, 130, 1555 225. 272, 2345 2.39, ms 

428 
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Experiments, 


1 
Fo 
$ 


"Fx og its lions.” 
Epigram on the ſtatue of Alexander, 481 
Equal, Similar, Same, | 


441 


191, 211, 215 


Eternal and Divine, how attained by 8 periſhable 


and corruptible, 105 


ETHICS, 33, 149, 155, 156, 157, 160, 173, 225, 226, 


228, 261, 262, 268, 280, 282 419, 427, 428. See 

the words, Metaphyſics, and Phyſics, from which two, 
together with Ethics, the Illuſtrations in this Trea- 
tiſe are in great part derived. 


5 Etymology, ule made of it by the old Greek Philoſophers, 


„„ | 82 
Y Tvanpzs, | — — — 447 | 
_ EvcLiy, 211, 318 


Evil, Natural, and Moral, 242. Suggeſtions and Con- 


jectures upon the Subject, 242 to 248. 


Euphemiſmus, iin and Uſe of this rhetorical Figure, 


| | — 337 
5 Köstrinise — 243 338, 428, 450 
EvusTATHIUS, — — 81 

EusrRATIluvs.a . 8 55 ; 56 


ExoDUs, 358, ſee Scripture, 


| 169, 195, 412. 
Extenſion, Figure, Organization, the original FoRms of 
Body natural. . 88 


| F. 
Fabkiclus, — — — J. 45, 45 


Faculties in Man, rational and irrational, — 262 


Families, their origin, 


„ 


Hate, Chance, applied x to the pen of Providence, and a 


Deity, — — 311, 312 
Feelings innate, — — — 412 
FELL, — 92, 291, 295, 310 


Figure. See Exunſun Jon, 


| F. 18 ures 


. 


Vigure, its philsfophical Idea, as finely explained by SĩM- 
Plc ius, 166. its importance, in conſequence, 167. 
mathematical, 168. imaginary, or phantaſtic, 170. 
Figure and Number. their Importance, i 
Final Cauſes, their importance, 127. favoured by 
ARISTOTLE, 240, 449, 459. the end of human 
Actions, VVV 
Firſt Philofophy, 33. Chas, 6. p. 1393 161, 162. truly 
ſo called, 367, 451, 455. See addinonal Note Vol. I. 


p. 261, &c. 
oy os what makes one, and why ſo called | 3 354 
Forced, how it differs from ſpontaneous, = 407 


Form, lifeleſs, its character, 54, 57, 58, 84, 91. its 
moſt ſimple Species, 85. Forms eſſentia/(vulgarly called 
ſubſtantial) their importance, 90, 164, 167, 387- 
FoRms animating, and efficient, 95. how they charac- 

terize, 96. Soul (in this ſenſe) a Form, 97. Form uſed. 
in this ſenſe by Ovid, 100, 101. animating Form, its 
various Efficacies and Operations, 104. Forms, Intel- 
lect the Region of, 112. Forms, ſome inſeparable from 
Body, 90. others, no way connected, 116. Charac- 
teriſtic Form, 141, 90, 164, 387. its efficacy in 
Quantity, as well as Duality, 1066, 432 
Fortune, 128, 310, defined, ibid, 5 


Tan, ſee Calm. 5 
GaLE's Opuſcula, — 72,82 
GEN ERA, univerſal, — 232, 33, 35 
Generation and Diſcluin, 388. bow they differ from 

other Motions, — 28388 
Generation of things, how maintained, 244, 389. that, 

and Diſſolution alternately prepare the way for each 


8. 


Other, ws WO 478, 479. 
_ _Genes1s, 43, 446, ſee Scripture, x 
Genius, what, — — 150, 203 


KXͤößO ᷑ ban. 


INDE K. 


Gentleman, his Education, what it appears to want, ta 


render it complete, — V 


Genus and Species, formed within us ſpontaneouſly, and 


originally, 18. Genera, fewer than Species; Specter, 
than Individuals, — 3 19 


| Geometry, finds its Subject i in Qu ANTITY, | 195 


GEORGE GEMISTUS. ſee PLET Ho. 

Gov, the Supreme Agent, 112. knows no Proficiency, 
being ever perfect, 161. Pure Mind, 102. Father of 
all, 249. univerſal Object of Deſire to all things, 250. 
pure Energy of ſimple Intellef, 264, 271. admits no- 
thing Paſſive, 266. his Eſſence, Energy, 287. ever the 
ſame, immutable, perfect, 288. immoveable, 27, 
448, 450. Fate and Chance, ſubſervient to his di- 


vino Attributes, 311, 312, 313. marvelous Arrange. 
ment of all Being within the Divine Mixp, 345 


| Good, all Good, Truth, 430. Good Intellectual, its ſup . 


' rior value, 430, 431. Good abſent leads to What. 
Wnt to Induſiry, Arts, &c. 445. Good, paſſes thro? - 
the Predicaments, and aſſumes, as it paſſes, different 
| denominations, 308. Good real or apparent moves 
all Deſires, 424, 425. its Effect, whether obtained, 
or not, n e to Motion Ae 


e 42⁵ 
Guerks, wy Arg ſhort account of their Controverſy ; 
about PLATO and ARISTOTLE, — 238 
GROTIUS, — — . ; 4 
U. 


Hair, or BEING HABITED, what it is not, what it is, 
348, 349, 350. its Ends, Protection, 35 1. Diſtinction, 


352. Decency, ibid. Ornament, ibid. Beauty and Elegance 


of Dreſs or Habit, where to be found, 352. where 
it never r exiſted, 353+ Exceſs i in attention to it, what 
char ach 


N D * * 


eharacter it conſtitutes, 354. the Trojans abuſed on its 
account, ibid. metaphorical Uſes of the Word, 355, 
3 56. Force of its Privation, in the way both of Com- 
| paſſion and Contempt, 356, 357, 358. Privation of 


it ſometimes indicates Rewer "ence, RG 358 

Habits, intellectual and moral, — 157 

Habitude, reciprocal, eee e "- 
HAMDEN, - e 


r 
Hand, the Organ of e why, 113. its Fingers, 52 
power and efficacy, — — 99 
| Happineſs, an Account of it by the $toies, „„ 
Harmony, in Mufic, 46. in the World, ibid. 225, between 


the vi/ible World, and the inviſible, 99. of e and 


4 


Hermes, quoted 19, 76. 98, 132, 138, 140, 173, 
95 198, 202, 266, 278, 337, 342, 362, 382, 409, 


| | Ts 4435 444. 
Hixnociks, — — — 


Homes, 20, 80, 130, 145 174, 210, 222, 217. joined 
with Shakeſpeare. 1 75 Jetea 245, 305, 335» 337» 

| 1 
5 Ms, 80, 130, 149, 154. 156, 160, 182, 187, 
275 256, 260, 268, 307, 332, 337, 343, 354, 309, 
379. $133 4415 45+» © 460 


L 


” lansricnvs, —— — 16, 206, 259 

Idea, that of Motion, not a fi mple one, but complicated 

with many others, — 
K K 2 „ Ag 


Beauty in a perfect Body, 0 
HELVID Ius PRIScus, — — 3 
Hex. STEPH. Porsis PHILosoPHICA, — 162 
_ Heractipes PonTicus, — — 81 
HeracLITus, — 245, 247 
HERBERT, Lord — — 
Hancur z!!! — 2862 


IN U E X. 


Ideas innate, one. — 4413 to 417 
Immobilin, nn" 277, 448, 449, 450 
Immortal and Divine, „ — 115, 116 
Immortality, — 117, 118, 119, 437 


Inpu Iſe ſpontaneous, 408, 423. how cauſed, 424. Im- 
5 Palle of Appetite, 417. of wth 418. of Reaſon, 
41 
F inflols; 19, 20, 21. how made Objects & 
Science, 22, 193, 194. what BoETH1Us and AR1s- 
 ToTLE thought of them, | 21 
Infinite, how made an Object of Science, 21, 22, 193, 
1094 connected with 3 how, — 395 
Innate Feeling, 412 
Inſtincts, 149. exiſt, though not innate Ideas, 413 
Iniellect human, a Raja Tabula, why, — 120, 41 5 
I ntellec: and Science, a capital diſtinction between the 
Faculties of each, 153. tranſcendent objects of Intel- 


lect, peculiar to its ſelf, : — 114 
= Intelligence, puff, — 116 
Jon or SALISBURY, account of him, 457 
Points and Muſcles, — — — 328 
Juris Casak, — — 274, 304 
Juvenal, vos — 46 
5 Kunolee partial, an | eſſe or conſequence of, 35, 
43 
5 L. 
Lond ſatura, ſee Satura. 
| Leo the Xth, . —— 253 | 
 .-- Sif6, loci! and civil, — 144, 234 


e to Lire (G what it is, and how far it extends, 


403-4 


Like 


I N D E * 
Cite and d Unlite, the Property of QuaLITY, 175. er- 


plained. : — 178, 215 
Line, Super ficies, Solid, — — 85 
Lintel and Threſbold, derive their Name and even 
their Eſſence from 91 OR, 55 33 
Livy, i 


| Locic, natural, what, . whether an Organ to Philo- 
| ſophy, or a Part of it, 22. ſomething Progreſſive, that 


is, to carry us on, — — 255 | 
Longinus — — — — 456 
 LuciLivs, — — — 10 
Lens rieos, 90, 12.3, 1245 125, 307, 475 
Sr. LUKE, — — „„ 
LyYTTELTON, late Ltd; an anecdote from bim, 353 
LuSIr us, his Statute of ALEXANDER, | 480 
„ 
; Menn excellence of that Tragedy in a view to its 
Moral, — e ,, 228 
Mackortus, — — — 438 


Magnitude, limited by Nature in every 1 and 
where there is an unuſual Defect or yo the Being | 
becomes a Monſter, 477, 478. fee Bulk. 

MaAaHoMeT and Oman — — 

Man, Offspring of Gop, 250. ſocial, 144. rational, 
201. poſſeſt of Appetite, and Reaſon, and the Agent 
of moral Actions, 262. a Compound, and how, 272. 
whence intitled to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, 282. the 
ſpecific Poſitions of his Body have reference to it's pe- 

cific Extenſions, 325. the number of theſe lat, fix, 
and why, 325, 327. Man has /r/tins, but no innate 
| Jaeas, 413. a Microcoſm, and why, 420, 421+ Man 


N ͤĩ 


253 


r ee 


— — 3 3 — 
* — — 5 


Maximus Tyrivs, 


INDEX, 


"Ls more Facultics, than Brutes ; e more than 
Vegetables, — TR % 4 


MAN UScRIPT GREEK, Corrections from, 163. quoted 


in a large extract. 135 


Many and One, — — 1 47; 205 


Marcus ANTON os, — — 3, 226 


Mathematical Body, how it differs from Natural, and 


how it diſtinguiſhes in conſequence the Mathema- 
tician from the Naturaliſt, — 57 


7 MarTTER, preparation to prove it's exiſtence, 50, 51, 


Kc. its character, as oppoſed to Fox M, 63, 168. ſeen 
in Privation and Capacity, 65. Matter, Secondary or 
Immediate, and Primary or Remote, 67. neceſſity of 

ſuch a Being's Exiſtence, 71. two methods of com- 


pPrehending it, 76, 77. inſeparable from its Attri» 


butes, 473. purely paſſive, 110, 111, 112, 271, 


_ Diffimularly ſimilar to the Deity, 11. eſſential to Ge- 


neration, 248. See Matter in the Index to Hermes; 
and Form in the Index to Volume the firſt. 


Means, lead not to Ends; but Ends to 3 NY 121 


Meaſures, both meaſure and are meaſured, 22, 311. 


Meaſures of Place, deduced from the human . 
300, 361. of Time, from the Heavens, ls _. 30 1 
MEp EPA, 


Medicine and Cookery, how thoſe Arts reſemble wk a: 


other, F 165 
ME NACE, a Story ſrom him, ,,, x4 
MenANDER and PHIILEMo x, —ʃ: 306 


Metaphyſical, meaning of the Word, 409, 451, 483 5 


Metaphyſics, chap. 6. p. 137, 152, 161, 162, 201, 203 


to 206, 237, 238, 243, 244, 245, 240, 249; 263. 


: * 266, 7 8 2725 274 275. 276, 281, 283, 


284) 


IN DEX 


284, &c. to 288, 309, 310, 311, 312, 341, 342, 
343, 345, 366, 367, 409, to the end of the chapter, 
p- 451, fee the Words, Ethics, Phyſics, and Motion. 
e his character, a mixed one, of an active and 

a ſpeculative kind, 4. quoted, 5, 133, 130, 177, 

181, 182, 256, 260, 264, 309, 333, 334, 385, 
WW | 
Mind, the Form of Fora 113, 114. Region of 

Forms, 342, 238. deſcribed by Epicharmus, 115. 

Mind, ſomething divine, 117. ſeparable, ib. how its 

Perception differs from that of Senſe, 117. Human, 

in its original ſtate, a Raſa Tabula, 120, 415. Mind, 
it's amazing powers of Comprehenſion, 137. how, 

in an intellectual way, it pactakes. of Quantity, 201. 
preſides over natural Operations, 237. Mind di- 

vine, ever in Energy, 266, Mind human, has inten- 

ſions and remiſſions, 267. compared to a Library, 

454. to a Pilot, — — 475 
Miſcellanies, their character how repreſented in the 

Frontiſpiece, — — 440, 461 
Modern Philoſophers, 44, 248, 271 127 78, 4 36, 450 6 
Monſter, ſee Magnitude. 

Moral Actions, 262. as ſeen in Ms in Families, | 
in Individuals, 368. Moral Praiſe and Diſpraile: 


282. Virtue, 419. Happineſs, | a 
More, Sir Thomas, — — — 4 
| Moschus, —— * p— 337 
Moss,, — _ e 358 


MoT1on, PaysICAL, or "Nov 8 SICAL, 381. Phy- 
cal divided into fx ſorts or ſpecies, from 383 to 391, 
| alfo 482. the firſt Species, Motion local, 383 the 

ſecond, Aliation, 384, the third and fourth, Hug- 
mentation and Diminution, 385. the fifth and üxth, 

Generation and Diſſoiution, 388, 389. the ſeveral 

Species blend themſelves together, 389. Local Mo- 

| | K k 4 208 


I 

tion, eſſential to all the reſt, 290. in what Arrange- 
ments they are to be found, 391. Contrariety, 392. 
REs r, ibid. Phy/ical Motion runs thro' the Objects 
of every Senſe, 394. no ſimple Idea, but complicated 
with many others, 394, 395, 396. preparation for its 
Definition, 397 to 400. defined according to the Pe- 
ripotetics, 401, 403. Pythagorean and Platonic Defini- 
nitions agree with that of the Peripatetics, 402. Ariſ- 
totle's Definition, tho? hard to comprehend, yet poſſi- 
ble, 404. primary Cauſe of Motion, an intelligent 


Principle, 437. its riſe and duration, n 


 MoTtion, METAPHYSICAL, what, 407, 408, 409, 

how united with Phyſical, 425, 434, 435, 440 
Motions, Internal, of the Soul, when tempeſtuous, when 

fair and orderly, — — 428 
| Motion of Beings, not motive, but moveable, 273. of 
Beings both motive and moveable, 274, 275. of that 
Being which is motive, but not moveable, 276. theſe 


Three Species deſcribed by Ariſtotle, | ks 177 
| Muttitude, | | RR; 1383, 245 
Muſic, the antient Modes, 50, 61,252, 433 


Mutotion, it's Ellentiale, what, and how many, 41, 49 
N. 


. Nature, an internal Aire Power, a Principle of Mo- 
tion and of Reſt, 431, 432, 433. an invzſible Cauſe, 
known from v7 ible Effects, 434, 435. operates during 
Sleep, 434. preſcribes a Bound or Limit to Growth 
and Magnitude, in every natural Production, 431. 
like Art, beholden to Contraries, 46, 47. Nature, 
what it is, what it 1s not, 103. Nature or Art, 

Which of the two, prevalent in Homer, and in Shake-. 
Jpeare, 22875 228. Nate does nothing in vain, a fa- 
vourite 
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vourite Axiom of Aristotle, 240. Nature, the Energy 
of God; Art, of Man, — — 203 


——— 


Natural Body, what — — 88 | 


Nyvepizy {ee Calm. 


| Night and Chaos, not the fic of his, and why; 287 


Non- entity, reſembles Relatives, 223. but widely dif- 


ferent, ibid. reſembles Capacity or Power, 278. but 
widely different, ibid. and 279, 280, 389. has va- 


389, 397» 398, 402 


rious characters, 


Now, or Inſtant, — — 13283. 184 
Number, and Figure, their importance in conſtituting 
the Sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry, 


0. 


Objects, ſenſible and intelligible, how they differ, 18. 
Objects, common to more Senſes than one, what and ho- 
many, 304. of Perception and V olition meet and co- 


incide, — 429 
OcteLLus Lucanus, Ss Sw 4»: 
OMAR and MAHOMEHT, 253 


_ Opportunity, what, 308. elegant a accounts of it from A- 
rijſtotlèe and Cicero, | — — 5 
- Oppoſites, —— — — 362 
Order, Divine, 311. Order, it's force, 367, 368, 482. 
order of the Parts in this Treatiſe, 36, 37, 452 


Organ, Logic, an Organ, 22, 27. Hand, an Organ, 


ibid. 


113. Body, an Organ, — 2757 425 
Organization, fee Extenſis on. 3 
| Oepn, — | — 

Ov1p, 80. his peculiar, Uſe of the Word, Form, I 00, 


"201. quoted, | 320, 334, 330 


| Painters : 


155 


410 


r 
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P. 


Painter, induces Motion upon immoveable canvaſs, 329, 


how far Chance interferes in his Works, 128 


| IIa id rte and IIęecbu reg, how diſtinguiſhed in 


their Signification, — 3564 
PAN ÆπrTluvus. _ — 468 


Paſſions, different effects from them, as their Motions 


are tempeſtuous, or orderly, — 427, 428 
Paſſiuity pure, where it exiſts, 110. inſenſitive, 270. 


of the Human Mind, how to be moulded, 261. cor- 


ruptive and completive, — — 269 
Paul, Sainr, — — — 250, 356 
IIz, it's ſignification, — — 389 
Peace, to what Genus it belongs — 444 
Pedantry, wat. 370 


Perception, the Cauſe of ſpontaneous Impulſe, 423. it's 
extenſive Influence, 413. coincides with Volition, 29. 


different in degree and eee, 415, 483 


PRERI CIES «=—— — 2, 466 
| PERIPATETICS, 22, 70. their erroneous Syſtem of 


Aſtronomy, ibid. their doctrine about cor poreal At- 
tributes, 90, 91. about Chance, 128. about Tranſmi- 
gration, 101. about Capacity, 152. about the Neceſ- 
ſityof the previous Exi tence of ee 284,286,480 


PERIZONIUs, —— — 444 
PEkRSIius, — — 460 
PHIIIT of We | his Epitte to to 97 totle, 407 


PHILo, — — — 457 
PHiLoPoONUsS, Jr 57. explains Privation by the 
Muſical Modes, 60, 61. his Account of Matter and 
Form, 63. explains Democritus, 340. and Motion, 
402. quoted, 434, 435. explains the Term, Me- 

taphyſical,, — — — 483 
Philoſephy, why ſo called, 1. its End, ibid, defend- 
cd, 3, 4, 5. Philoſophy Firſt, ſee Firſt, ” 


"TN d K . 
Plyſcs, 33. Chap. 3d. 4th. 5th. p. 136, 153, 164, 


173, 199, 200, 231, &c. 248, 258, 260, 270, 271, 
273, 278, 322, 323, 328, 329, 339 340, 341, 381, 
383 to 391, 399, 395,401, 431, 432, 4335434 See 


the words, Ethics and Metaphyſics. 


Place, defined, 292. its Uſe in Life and human Affairs, 
292. its connection with human affairs generates 


WuxkkE, 295. Place and Time, QUanT1THEs, 183, 


187, 291. are capable of _ defined, why, 291. 


defined, 292. 


Plants, or Vegetables, ths. but are not Animals, 42 3 
c PLATo, his Idea of Matter, 74, 75» 77» 79, 80. quot- 


ce, 106, 129. his Account of the liberal Sciences, 


1097, 198. quoted, 247, 345,401, 423) 438, 442 
Platonic Bodies, — 319 
PIETHO, 235. quoted from a MS. ibid. 
PLOoTIN us, — 


| Poets, why indebted to the Arrangement of Quality, 


176. why to that of Relation, 227. why to that of 


I Poſition, „5 | N — 3323 
poupkx eſteemed Cratippus, and why, i 7:5: 1009; 
Poly BIus, — | 2, 468, 469 
r — — 358 
PorRPHYRY, — — 


19, 252 


Posrriox, differs from Place, how, 315, 316. de- 
duced in its various characters, 317 to 325, alſo 
328, appertains to Bodies, neither perfectly ſimilar, 
nor perfectly diſſimilar, 320. Modes of Pgſition, 
firſt in the Parallelepipedon and Cylinder, 320, 321. 


then in the Column or Pillar, 321, 322. then in a 
Tree, 322, 323. then in a Man, 323, 324, 325. 
Modes of Poſition increaſe in number, and why, 


148, 205 
| PLUTARCH, 243, 245. a Correction by one of his 
Editors diſapproved, 247. Plutarch quoted, 338, 457 


rom 320 to 325 Poſitions deſeribed, ſtanding, in- 
i cliniug : 


3 % 2 — 
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dining, lying, falling, riſing, 320, 321. other Po- 
ſitions, 323, &c. Poſitions relative to animal Pro- 

greſſion, 328, 329. F orce of thoſe Pojitions in Paint- 

ing, 329. in other Works of Art, 329, 330. (See 

Attitude.) Poſition gives a Name, and (as it were) 
an Eſſence to ſome works of Art, 330. Its Uſe to 
Actors, and Orators, 337, 338. Reaſon of its amazing 
Effects, 339. of its Efficacy and Importance in Nature, 

and the viſible World, 341. tranſition to its Force in 
Mind, Intellect, and Beings Incorporeal, 341, 342. 

in teaching, or communicating Science, 344, 345. 
its Archetypal Form, where to be found, 346. 

PosST-PREDICAMENTS, 36. their Number, 361 

Power, or Capacity, 278. particular Powers, various in 
character, but limite d, 279. differ by this from one 
another, 280. Powers Active, an important diffe- 
rence in, ibid. Rational Powers differ from irratio— 

nal, by being double, and by implying both Con- 
traries at once, 281. whence this character ariſes, 
281. Source of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, 282. Powers 
tho? latent, often valued above apparent Attributes, 
282, 283, Power neceſſarily ſubſequent to Energy, 
286, Ke. 

PR -PREDICAMENTS, 5 — 30 
PREDICAMEN TS, 31. Number of them different, ac- 
cording to difterent eee 32. pals into one 

another, 199. 

Principles are contrary, 48. this, the Semiment of all 
Philoſophers, ibid. are three, and why, 53. Prin- 
ciples, Form, Privation, and a Subject, 56, 57. of 
theſe, ſome agree, others never agree, 55. three 

Principles reduced to two, Privation being included 
in Form, 60, 61. Principle Active, and Principle 

Paſſive, what, 271. Principles efficient, their Al- 
cent upwards to the Fitſt Efficient, 288. Vegeta- 

tive Principle, 433. Principle of Gravitation, 430. 
two great Principles of the Univerſe, what, 453 


I b EX 


PRIOR and SUBSEQUENT, their Modes, or Species, 
363 to 374. the temporal Mode, 363. the eſſential, 
364. that of Order, 367. that of Honour, 268. that 
of Cauſality, — — 
PRIOR, the Poet, — — — 126 
Privation, its character, 57, 58, 336, 337» 363, 445 
Progreſſion in Arts, 7. in Morals, 
Property of Subſtance, 134. of Quality, 175. of 
Quantity, 191. Properties of all three, 191 


Propoſitions, what, 10, 12, 36. no innate, 413 
Por zus, his Hiftory according to Virgil and Homer; 
according to Horace and Ovid, 79, 80. allegorized 


by Euſtathius, and Heraclides Ponticus, and, in latter 
times, by Lord Verulam, 


of Beings, — — 435 


PSALM : 120, 207, 356 
| P YTHAGORAS, ſuppoſed Author of the PREDICA- 
_ MENTS, 7, quoted, 

 PyYTHAGOREANS, =—_—_ 


. 


W ALITIES corporeal, inſeparable f from Body, 86. "To : 
| ſible, 88. Quality comes next to Subſtance, accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, 143. Qualities corporeal, and 


incorporeal, 145, 146. of Capacity and [ncapacity, 150. 


of Habit, 157. natural and acquired, 147. penetrat- 


ing, and ſuperficial, 164. Figures, Quality, 168, 
169. Colours, Quality, 170. Qualities how diſtin- 
guiſhed from incidental Affections, 171. Perſons of 


Quality, 172, 173. peculiar Property of Quality, 
175. Quality and Quantity often introduced toge 


ther, 215 207. > = 


372 


154 


81, 82, 83 
PROVIDENCE, nothing hid from, 1 30, 131, 476. con- 
ſlts for the Good of all, 131. extends to the /owe/? 


5 1 471 


435 
QanTITyY . Continuous or Diſcrete, Magnitude or Mul- 


titudes, 
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titude, 181, 182, 183. Specific DittinQions between 
the two ſpecies, 183, 184, 185. Diſtinctions of either 
ſpecies reſolved ultimately into {dentity and Diverſity, 
190. the Property of all Quantity, what, 191. Quan- 
tity paſſes into Relation, 191. paſſes thro! all the 
other Arrangements, 200. ſublime Idea of its effi. 
cacy according to Platinus and Jamblichus, 303, 4. 
compared to the Predicament, WHERE, — 480 


Quinerizian, — 2332, 207, 306, 438, 456 


Quctations, Apology for their number, 455 Juſtified | 
r 0 wo] 


R. 


Rain, Sir WAI aw w — 4 
Raſa Tabula, the Human Mind or Intellect ſo called, and 


Why, — — 1120, 415 


Rational, and Irrational, Faculties, — 418, 419 


Reaſon, 262, 419. its object, ibid. ſometimes over- 
whelmed by the — ſometimes obeyed by them, 


427, 4 


RaLArivks, other Areungencents or Predicaments 
- paſs into them, 191. commutable in their character, 


192, 3. why exprelt by a plural, 212. their force 
and efficacy, 214. true and genuine Relatives, what, 
215, 217. their Properties are, to reciprocate, 218. 
to be underſtood both of them at once, and with equal 
preciſion, 219. both of them to co-exiſt, and ceaſe 
at the ſame inſtant, 221. other Predicaments con- 
nected with Relation, 191, 192, 213, 416, 217. 
Relation appears trivial, yet in fact is of the laſt 
importance, 224, 225. the Baſis of Moral Duties, 
225, 226, &c. ſupplies Connection, where Continuity 
fails, 230. Relations traced thro' the Univerſe, 230. 
. thoſe of the Sun to the World, 232. of the Earth 
to Vegetables, 2 32, 233. of Animals, Families, Civil 
| Gs Polities, 


1 N D E X. 


Polities, to each 1 2 34: of Feten 236. 
Relations amicable, 236. hoſtile, 239, 240. hoſtile 


Relation gave rife to the Phœnomenon of Evil, 241, 


| ec. chief and ſupreme Relation, that of the whole to 
Cod, 249, 250. Utility of this Arrangement, 250. 


Things intelligible, and Intellection; things ſenſible, 


and Senſation ; how theſe become Relatives, 25 1. 
ResT, the natural Oppoſite, or Contrary to Motion, 


392. its ſeveral Species from page 441, to 444. 
Ceſſation of Local Motion, 442. of Growth, ibid. 


of the Vital Energies, ibid. of bodily Labour, 443. of 
Study, W „and Deliberation, 443. of War, 


| Rocc1vs, more admired, when he acted without a 
F 8 481 
SAxcrrus, — 3 — — 443 : 
SANDERSON, — 36, 220, 221, 292, 316 348 
%%% ² r i ham - 
DAPPHO,. | —_ 3 151 


SAT URA, or SATIR A, when applied to Writings, did 
not mean at firſt either Sarca/m or Calumny, 460 
| SATYRUS, the Accor, — 


338 
OCALIGER, — 


Science, is of Contraries, 281. Sciences and 1 their 
Subordination, and common dependance on the Fir/? 


Philoſaphy, 366, 367. Science prior to Art, 482. 


its Etymology in Greek, 444. no Science of particu- 
lars, 20, 21, Sciences and Arts, traced up to, and 
deduced from, the ſeveral Arrangements or Cate- 


gorier, by examples taken from each of chem, 461, 
462 


444 


445 


Script ure, 


1 , 
Y 
® ; 
N 
I 0 
1 
0 
5; 
* 
7 
* 
4 
4 . 
1 
. 


Senſe, Common, what, — 80 
Sen ſible Objects, differ from Relatives, how, 220. 


SnarrESBURY, Lord, quoted, 5 
: SUALRSPTAKES 69, 147, 170, 174, 227, 228, 256, 


SnayLIeTs, his account of the Predicaments, 32. 


Social Sympathy, 144. " State, 416. 
SOCRATES, — — 
| SopnocLEs, — _ 2 


1 D E X. 


ehre, 4 ö 43» 56, 114. 130, 207, 250, 305 306, 2275 


: 356, 358, 431, 446 
SENECA, © — 410, 412, 413, 420, 457 


_ Senſation, not taught, but perfett from the beginnin g, 153. 


a Species of Knowlege, 


483 
202 


ſenſible Objects, Common to many or all of the 
Senſes, what, and how many, 3904 


103 


N 5 293 

Siävr, Cumean, — 8 e 

Sent, —: 3 gang OS Ne 325 
_ SIDNEY, ALGERNON, „ — 


4” 
Silva, a Wood or Grove, meant a miſcellany Treatiſe, 


why, = ! — — 


461 


wrote a valuable Tract upon the Subject, 7. quoted, 
. 50, 595 112, 143, 148, 166, 205, 213, 214, 215,5 


223, 224, 250. his account of the Enharmanic 


Syſtem, and of the Stoic Writings, in the age when 
he lived, 232. quoted, 253, 261, 262, 264, 265, 


272, 294, 295, 298, 317, 349, 350, 364. 374 
SITUATION. ſee Pos IT Io“. 


; Soup and Death, Brothers, 337» 443. Sleep, what 


443 


1 19, 1973 447 448 


Saul, its three great Principles, 106. itſelf not vi ſible, 
but known from its Operatians, 108. immortal, 118 


1 7 of Place and Time, connected with In, 


how, | — „% „„ 


I 


Sphere, has no Poſition, or Situation, tho? it occupy | 
Place, — | 318, 327 

Spontaneous, how it differs from Forced, 408, what. 
it is, and what conſtitutes it, 410, 411, 412, &c. 

Stat and Sedet, peculiar uſes ot them, 443, 444 


SrATlus, — 5 104k 
Srofcs, 22, 72, 411. account of the State of their 
Writings 1 in the time of Simplicius, 2423 
Striſe, its utility, — — 245, 246 
STUART, — — — 461 
Sublunary, meaning of the Word,  —— 70 


SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE, 25, 454. general 
and particular, 25. at the head of the Predicaments, 
31. Subſtance natural, how continued, or carried on, 
38. Subſtance, its Properties, conſidered logically, 
132. has no Contraries within itſelf, 1 33- but 
ſuſceptible of them all. : . 
Subſtantial Form, whats.” — 90, 164, 167, 387 
SUIDAS, — — 129 
Sun, his Relations, and 8 232. a Cauſe of 
W 246. e over his proper Syſtem, ; 
DEE | nn os 
SUPREME Bemo, 102, 110, 130, 161, 249, 264, 
EE: 287, 288, 311, 313, 345, 450 
. 55, vide Co- arrangement. ; 
SYDENHAM, his elegant tranſlation of Plato, 345, 
: 5 3 442 
Syllogiſms, _— 0, 1 12. 13, 429 
Sylva, Matter, 74, 247. . Miſcellanies, 461 
Fu ſtems of Nature, four: one, which admitted no G 
128. a ſecond, which ſuppoſed Gods, that gave 
themſelves ns trouble, 129. a third, which only em- 
"Ployes them on difficult ſo on, 130. a fourth, 
fo ©. Which 


Terms, ſimple, their importance, 12, 13. what they 


F N U E X. 


- which ſuppoſed Divine Providence never to ceaſe for a 
moment, | A „ 


7. 


Fakir — — — 37³ 


Taſte, what it is, 459) 460. its natural Union, 459 1 


TewmPpLE, Sir W. 


4 


repreſent, 14, 15. their character, 17. ſuch among 
them as denote ///hen, and Fhere, 299, 300. ſuch as 
denote them not, yet denote Tine and Place, 300 


Terence, — 144, 209 
THALES, his Idea concerning the Magnet, 435. fine 
Sentiment about Providence, ibid. and p. 476 


DHEMISTIUS, 59. his Idea of Matter, 66, 71, 138 
'TnroGnis, © —— 5 


5 _ -ST- 
THRAsEA PATUs, — — 7. 
—D IBULLUS, >. + ns. 7 env 209 


J'I Mus, 


75, 70, 80, 147 


5 7 mes Place, both of them Quantities, 183, 290. Time, 


how diſtinguiſhed from other Quantities continuey:, 
186, 7. Diſtinction, a peculiar one belonging to 
Time and Place, 187, 8. Time inſinitely diviſible. 
in Power, but not in Af, 188. having a 9 | 
and a Difference, may be defined, 291, 292, its 
Uſe in Life, and human affairs, 293. its eee 
tion with human alfairs generates When, 2025 


N 297 
e 473 


Tos deux, 5 


-T rogedy and S made out of the lame Letters, 343 


Tranſiti tion, fee Motion. 


Tuib, all Truth, Good, 430. its union with Taſte, 


in fine e Writing, 759. all T ruth, ſimilar and conge 


| nah, | 


1 N D E X. 


nie, . 459. conſequence of this in the forming 
of characters, 1. in the elegance of Compoſition, 


rated by Ovid, when he deſcribes how the Iſland 
Sioiy) was thrown upon him, e 375, 326 5 


V. 


Vauvkvon, Sir John, his elegant reply, and his 
predicting the fine taſte of gardening, now at its 
height in Great Britain, 353 
Vappa, ſee Fopp. 
VARRO, 470. his account of four Proflcments ibid. 
Vegetative Life, deſcribed, 434, ſee Nature, 97 5 
VIEILLEIUSs PATERCULUS, 5 468 
: Venus wedded to VULCAN : the Fable explained, - 
er e as a Goddeſs, 201. her Appearance, 
210 
ue of theſe Arrangements or e 17, 3% 
44, 453, 454, 458, 460, 462 
5 4 erbs tranſitive, and Neuter, where to be found among 
the g- r- is : 
VERULAM, Lord, — — 82 
VirG1L, 9o, 106, 109, 110, 129, 135 147. 1777 
181, 182, 200, 210, 233, 234, 241, 242, 257, 270, 
280, 295, 296, 297, 305, 397» 308, 333, 337» 357» 


373, 375, 383, 386, 427, 433, 437, 443» 445 447+ 
- VirTuve, PLEASURE, and HERCULES, 262. moral 


Ys. 5 160 

| Unifing comprehenfon th Property 1 Mind, 1373 = 
„ 

: Union, e Cn 5 475 245, 251 


e . 5 5 Folition : 


459 
Tyruozus, the Giant, his Poſitions finely en ume. 


Volition and Pervegtion, their objefs coincide, where, 
429 

VoLuME THE Finer, 128, 140, 169, 201, 230, 234, 
248, 270, 282, 283, 329, 400, 424, 432, 433» 445 
'Yrroxeipaevov and van, how they differ,  — 71 
TVT... "1 OO ro I LP. ng 


W. 


wv ALLIS; 55 — — 292, 316, 348 
Wants, their Efücacy, 230, 231, 248, 249. Source of 
Connection, 411. founded on Perception, 424. 
the Source of animal Motion, 426. lead to Arts, 
and Induſtry, 445. to have few Wants, is great; 
to have none, Divine, Ds” "Py 448 
| Wren, connected with Time, 292. its nature and 
character, 297. co. incides with WHERE, 297. 
an enlarged When, and a preciſe one, both of 
them relative to each individual, 302. uſe of the 
” preciſe When, in computatian of d:/ant Time, 303 
WIERE, connected with Place, 292. its nature and 
character, 297. co-incides with WHEN, 297. 

Where and When called by Simplicius Brothers, 

298. an enlarged Where, and a preciſe one, both of 
them relative to each Individual, 302. uſe of the 
_ preciſe Where, in computing ai Hart Places, 303, 
compared with Quantity, — 4380 
5 Wiwrou-Hoves; its valuable Marbles, — 3232 
iſdom, Book of, 8 — — — 430 


Wards, 7. PIngs, Ideas, all reſpect ſimple Terms, and 
how., — — „ 


Jord, one City or Comet; 230, 231. 2 
e 244: made by Reaſon, and | Deſign, 309, 


30 


IN-D E X. 
x. 


Xexorhon, the Speech he gives to Erne when 
dying, 108, 118. his account of the Earth's Juſtice, 
233. of Vin Tas Pleaſure, and Hercules, 262. quoted, 


446, 447, 448. 
. . | 


| 2, Zu. the firſt applied to "Ps; or Vegetablesz 1 
EY the latter, not lied, and N 423. Py | 
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1 | uk) ERA ATA. 
| TE P. at, after the Greek quotation, and before the words, edit 
9 e | Sylb. inſert 12 5 
5 P . 31, I. 16, for Carecorics read CATEGORIES, 

* 8 P. 36, in the note, for Anti prædicamenta read Ante. præd. 

i | P. 327, I. 7, for Parallelipipedon, read Parallelepipedon. | 
4 | In the Index, under the article, Attitudes, for Dependence. read 

Deſpondence. 


DL — under the article, Motion, after the word, Ariſtolle, inſtead | 
of p. 147 read 247. | 
L under the article, 3 after t the . or capacity, inſert | 


5 5. 


